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2 
METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


LEADING MUSICAL INSTITUTION 
OF AMERICA. 





PIANO TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATES. 
William Mason, Mus. Doc, A. C. M.,and 
Beaminers:} a inert Ross Parsons, A. C. M. 

Dudley Buck, President. 

Albert Ross Parsons, Vice-President. 

Harry Rowe Shelley, 24 Vice-President. 

R. Huntington Woodman, Organ Department. 

Frederick C, Packard, Operatic Director. 

John C. Griggs, LL. D., Ph. D., Musical Director. 


Residence Department for Pupils from a distance. 


Circulars sent on applicati Address 


H. W. GREENE, Sec’y and Treas., 
19-21 EK. 14th STREET, NEW YORK. 








Professional Cards, 


Profeastenal Cards payable strictly in advance, 








Miss NINA BERTINI-HUMPHRYS, 
SOPRANO, 


‘ements for Concert, Oratorio or Opera. 
t eset Street, New York 


Open to Eng 
Address 47 


GEORGE SWEET, 
OPERA, ORATORIO, CONCERT. 


#7 sth Avenue, New York. 
FRANCIS FISCHER POWERS, 
BARITONE, 
§ Music Hall, s7th St. and 7th Ave., N. Y. 
141 Montague Street, Brooklyn. 
Resumes Teaching October 9. 
( Will receive callers from 4 to 5 r. ™. only.) 


Dr. CARL MARTIN, 


BASSO. 


Concert, Oratorio and Voca! Instruction. 
Studio, 15 Rast r7th Street, New York. 


MONSIEUR HENRI FALCKE, 
Piano Virtuoso. 
Pirst_prize of the Paris Conservatoire. Lessons in 


Piano md Theory. Mr. Faicke speaks - 
Med, German tnd Spanish. pF 24 165 yh — Vins: 


Hugo, Paris. 
Mr. and Mrs. CARL ALVES, 


Vocal Instructors, 
ungé Park Avenue, near oxi Street, New York. 


Mr. FRITZ GIESE, 
Violoncellist, 
Can be secured for Concerts, Musicales and a limited 
ber of Pupils this season. Apply for Dates, 


erms, &c., to MAX BACHERT, 
Everett House, New York. 


Srvpios . 














Mr. C. WHITNEY COOMBS, 
Composer and Teacher of Voice, Piano and Organ. 
Meure at residence (so West ssth Street) 12 to x. Stu- 


die: 49 West Twentieth street, (Church of the Holy 
Communion), New York. 


ALFRED CABEL, 
Professor of Singing to North Texas Female Col- 
jege, Sherman, Texas. 





Mrs, OGDEN CRANE, 

Voice CuLrure. 
ITALIAN METHOD. 

Chickering Hall, Room 6, Fifth Ave. and 18th St. 

New York 





ORTON BRADLEY, M. A,, 


Conpuctor anp Soro Pianist. 
Pupils received for piano or oratorio and operatic 
répertoire. For terms, &c., address 
x74 West s8th Street, New York, 


PERSONAL OR 
CORRESPONDENCE LESSONS 


In Harmony, Composition, Analysis and 
Theory of Interpretation. 
A. 1, Goopnicn, author of *‘ Complete Musical Ana- 
byels,”’ * Goodrich's Analytical Harmony” (from the 
"s standp ), “* Music as a Language,” &c. 
LOCK BOX 976, CHICAGO. 








THE MUSICAL 


EMILIE BENIC DE SERRANO. 
Donna’ 


(Prima ). 
SIGNOR CARLOS A. SERRANO, 
Musical Conductor. 
Vocat Instrrure, 
With branches in Piano and Harmony. 

N. B.—Complete vocal instruction and development 
of the voice from the beginning to an artistic finish. 
Répertoire and choral branches. Sig. Serrano would 
accept the direction of a choral society. 

323 East 14th erect, New York. 


ACHILLE ERRANI, 


Vocal Teacher, 
118 East 26th Street, New York. 





ADOLF GLOSE, 
CONCERT PIANIST—TEACHER, 
51 East 87th Street, New York. 


Mme. L. CAPPIANI, 


Vocal Culture, 123 West 39th Street, New York. 


M. ISIDOR PHILIPP, 


Pianist, 
Resumed Teaching October :. 
Address, 1 Rue de Chateaudun, Paris, France. 


PHILIPP ROTH, 


Violoncello Virtuoso 
Author of the “Violoncello School,” published by 
Breitkopf & Hirtel, receives pupils - 

84a Liidzow Str., Berlin, Germany. 


Miss AMY FAY, “3 


Only Teacher in New York of the Celebrated 
DEPPE METHOD. 
33 West rst Street, New York. 








CORA LINDSEY-LAUDER, 


Voice Culture and Piano. 
202 Thirty-Seventh Street, Chicago, Ill. 


CHAS. HERBERT CLARKE, 

Solo Tenor West Church (Dr. Paxton’s) and Direc- 
tor of Music. at Madison Avenue M. E, Church. Ora- 
torio, Concert Vocal Instruction. 

Studio, Music Hall, s7th St. and 7th Ave., New York. 
Mme. LABLACHE, 


Vocal Instruction. 
For terms address New York Conservatory of Music, 
112 East 18th Street, New York, 





W. W. LAUDER, 


Pianist, Eesayist, Lecturer. 
Studio, 174 Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 





ALBERTO LAURENCE, 
No. 147 East 18th Street. 


Instruction in SINGING and the Higher Branches 
of Vocal and Dramatic Art. 


Mr. J. F. VON DER HEIDE, 
Vocal Instruction. 
ee Lf eine 
Studio, 26 East 23d Street, New York. 








EMILIO BELARI, 
Frets o Sat et ee ta 
Mr. ARTHUR BERESFORD, 
BASSO—Concert and Oratorio, 
16 Ashburton Place, Boston. 





Mrs. BELLA 
THOMAS-NICHOLS, 


Mezzo Soprano. 


Pupil of Signor E. Delle Sedie, of Paris. 
Teacher of Singing and Lyric Declamation, Vocal 


and Physical Development. . ; 
Pu and Singers prepared for Concert, Oratorio 


and . 
Studio: 123 West 39th street, New York. 


JOHANNES MIERSCH, 
PAUL MIERSCH, 


Violin and 'Cello Virtuosos. 
Will accept Cencert Engagements ; also a limitec 
aumber of Pupils. Address 
120 East 26th Street, New York. 
GUSTAV L. BECKER, 
Concert Pianist and Teacher of 
Piano AnD CompPosiTION, 
1348 Lexington Avenue, New York. 
HARRISON MILLARD, 


Vocal Instructor, 
No. 19 East 14th Street, New York. 





Mx. CARL V. LACHMUND, 


Professor at the Scuanwanwxa Conservatory for 
Piane, Theory and Lectures. 
Private Studio, 262 Lenox Ave.. New York. 





WALTER KAUFMANN, 
Violoncellist and Teacher, 
110 East 7oth street, New York. 





GUSTAVWV HINRICHS, 


VocaL Strupio; Opera A SPECIALTY. 


124 East 23d St., New York City. | 
WEDNESDAYS AND SATURDAYS. 


COURIER. 


FRANK VAN DER STUCKEN, 


32 W. 123d STREET, NEW YORK. 
At Ohichkering Hall, 


MONDAYS FROM 3 TO & P.M. 





Mme. CLARA POOLE-KING, 
The Celebrated Dramatic Contralto. 

OPERA, ORATORIO, CONCERT. 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


The Hetherington, 
57 Park avenue, New York. 





MAX TREUMANN, 


Baritone, Concert, Oratorio and Opera. Vocal Cu 
ture. ror West 86th Street, New York. 


Mr. WILLIAM COURTNEY, 


Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Address 27 Union Square, New York. 


Muze. MURIO-CELLI, 


Vocal Instruction, 
No. 18 Irving Place, New York. 


Mr. ALBERT PARDO, 
Tenor. 


Can be secured for Concertsand Musicales. Apply for 
Dates and Terms to MAX BACHERT, 
Everett House, New York. 














PAUL TIDDEN, 
Pianist. 
Address from December 15 care of Tue Musicat 
Courter, 19 Union Square, New York. 


WM. H. RIEGER, 


TENOR, ORATORIO AND CONCERT, 
18 East 22d Street, New York. 


Mr. and Mrs. TH. BJORKSTEN, 


Vocal Culture, 
71 East sad Street, New York. 


Muze. EMMA RODERICK. 


Rapid Develop and Compl Education of the 
Voice. 123 West 39th Street, New York. 


Miss L. WHEELWRIGHT, 
TEACHER OF PIANO AND VIRGIL 
PRACTICE CLAVIER. 


Care of Tux Musicat Courter, New York. 


Mr. IVAN MORAWSKI, 
LESSONS IN SINGING, 
149A Tremont Street, Boston. 




















Miss LILLIE BERG’S LAMPERTI 
VOCAL SCHOOL. Founpep 1880. 


America's recognized authority on Lamperti. 

His accompanist and under teacher with special 
certificates. Concert, Cuurcu, Oratorio, Opgra. 

Pupils prominent everywhere. 

Special course for Teachers with Diploma Circular. 

12 West 6oth Street, New York. 
Brooklyn Studio, No. 154 Montague Street, Wednesdays. 
W. E. MAC CLYMONT, 
CONCERT ORGANIST, 

Will receive engagements for Recitals,Organ Openings, 
&c., and is prepared to accept pupils tor instruction in 
Piano and Organ. Accompanist for Vocal Teachers 


and Concertsa specialty. For terms, dates, &c., address 
Mr. Wm. BE. Mac Clymont, 158 Fifth Avenue, New York, 


CARLOS HASSELBRINK, 
Violin Virtuoso. 


Lessons given in Violin and Ensemble Playing. 
106 and 108 East 23rd Street, New York. 


W. ELLIOTT HASLAM, 


SINGING MASTER, 

Gives instruction in VOICE PRODUCTION and 
CULTIVATION and special lessons to artists 
in STYLE and REPERTOIRE. 

OPERA.—R6les passed or restudied. 

ORATORIO.—Best traditional renderings of Reci- 

tative and Aria in the standard oratorios. 

CONCERT.—Suitable répertoire formed, displaying 

to the best advantage the individual character- 
istics of each singer. 








Works restudied in English with Lyric Artists um 
Samiliar with the language. 


Studio: 78 Firru Ave. Reception Hours: 1 to3 P.M 


Mr. RUDOLF KING, 
Pianist. 
V Kettenbriickengasse 7, Vienna, Austria. 


Miss ROSA LINDE, 
Contralto. 
For Terms and Dates address Henry Wolfsohn, 
331 Bast r4th street, New York. 
MR. PERLEE V. JERVIS, 
Teacher of the Piano. 


Mason’s Touch and Technic. 
Studio, Carnegie Music Hall, New York. 





Mrs. ELIZABETH 
CHURCHILL MAYER, 





FRANK DE RIALP, 
Legitimate School of Singing. 
15 East 16th Street, New York. 


CLARENCE LUCAS, Mus. Bac., 


Of the Conservatoire of Paris, France. 
Composer and Teacher. 


CLARA ASHER-LUCAS, 
Of London Philharmonic Concerts, &c. 
Solo Pianist. 


Board per year, $250. 
19 Portland Terrace, Regent’s Park, N. W., London, 
England. 








FRANK ELMORE, 


Voce BARITONE, VOCALIST, 
i iali d her of th f singing, 
cee ites Aa Bast sath Street, New fork: 





CONRAD WIRTZ, 


Pianist and Teacher, 


Professor of Piano at Grand Conservatory. 
Private Studio: 2195 Seventh Ave., New York. 


LUDWIG DORER, 


Pianist and Teacher in the higher art of Pianoforte 
Playing, especially for the works of Bach, Beethoven 
(last Sonatas) and Liszt. (Correct Phrasing.) Daily. 

ween 12and2. 1062 Halsey St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





LYMAN BRACKETT, 


PIANO, ORGAN AND CONDUCTING, 
152 Tremont Street, Boston. 
Chickering fall Building. 


CHARLES LEE TRACY, 


Pianoforte Instruction. Authorized Teacher. 
iaachoeaty Method. 
Studio, No. 9 Music Hall, 57th St., and 7th Ave. 


Mme. FRIDA DE GEBELE ASH- 
FORTH, 


Vocal Instruction, 
135 East 18th Street, New York. 














MRS. GERTRUDE LUTHER, 
SOPRANO. 
Concert, Oratorio, and Song Recitals. 


Lessons in Singing. 
41 East 21st street, New York. 


Mme. FLORENZA p’ARONA, 


LAMPERTI AUTHORITY (Elder). 


Eleven years student (certificated) and Prima Donna 
of the principal opera houses of the world. Instruc- 
tion from foundation to stage. Hours arranged for 
Professionals and Teachers. 

124 East 44th Street, New York, 








SERENO R. FORD, 


Teacher of Piano, Organ and Theory, 
Box 564, Stamford, Conn. 














CARYL FLORIO’S 
Practical }{armony. 


A new work on Elementary Harmony—a simple but 
comprehensive treatment of the subject. Music Teachers 
and Students will find it complete in every detail. 
Price, $2.00 per copy. 

Key To Fiorio’s Practica, Harmony, $2.00, 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., 
76 E. 9th St., New York ; 215 Wabash Ave.,Uhicago. 


THE GEORGE M. GREENE 
VOCAL SCHOOL 


Combi the advantages of able instruction, 











Specially recommended by William Shakespeare, 
London. Vocal wt Lessons in Harmony and 
int. -M. t -M,. 
icsaaavoenlon a30 West soth street, New York. © 
HELENE von DOENHOFYF, 
Prima Donna Contralto. 


Opera, Concerts, Festivals. . 
Address, care Steinway Hall, New York. 








approved methods and a refined musical home, 
Pupils fill prominent positions. Special train- 
ing for those desiring to teach. 


Circulars sent on application, Address 
GEORGE M. GREENE, 
425 West 22d Street New York. 
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The Virgil Practice Clavier. 


‘*Dgar Sir—I have been much pleased with 
the Practice CLAVIER, and its use has convinced 
me of its superior qualities as an instrument for 
the technical part of piano practice.” 








“ The most useful and complete ally of the piano 
2 existence,” 





‘*The PRAcTICE CLAVIER is an unerring 
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Claviers rented at a distance with privilege of purchase. 


and new Illustrated Catalogue. 


VIRCIL PRACTICE CLAVIER CoO., 
26 West 15th Street, New York. 


‘*The principles of touch involved are entirely 
correct and meet my full approbation. 
quiring perfect finger control, for gaining strength 
and endurance, and as a means for silent practice, 
it is excellent.” 
Wishing you great success, I am cordially yours, 


Yours truly, 
I, J. PADEREWSKI. 





For ac- 


RAFAEL JOSEFFY. 


monitor and guide. 
WILLIAM MASON, 


Send for rental purchase plan 





MARIE LOVELL BROWN 
(Mrs. Dexter), 


Teacher of Piynetente Playing and Harmony. 
Address Chickering Hall, New York. 


PROF. RIVARDE, 
Vocal Art. 


mer East Twenty- third Street (Madison Square) 


RICHARD T. PERCY, 


Accompanist and Concert Organist. 


Organ Oratorio Accompaniments a specialty. 
With F. E, Bristol, Room a7, Carnegie I Music Hall. 


GENEVRA JOHNSTONE 
BISHOP, 





Soprano, 
Oratorio, Concert, Recitals. 
2sos Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. 


WILLIAM H. LEE, Barirong, 
Late of American, Emma !uch and 
Clara Louise Keliogg Opera Companies. 
Concerts and Vocal Instruction. 
Studio: 98 Fifth Ave, Room 7, New York. 
(Tuesdays and Saturdays.) 


CARL BRUCKHAUSEN, 
i of Barth, Berlin High School, 


. Mills, Will receive engage- 
294 Fulton street, Brooklyn. 





Concert Pianist. 
of Joseffy and of S. B. 
ments and pupils. 


EDMUND J. MYER, 


Vocal Instruction. 
Author of “Truths of Im mportance to Vocalists,” 





Voice Training Exerci: The Voice from a 
Practical t,”” “ Vocal Reinforcement. 
emmenen corm at Round Lake. 


N. Y. 
io, 36 East asd Street, New York. 


CHARLES PALM, 


Director of St. Cecilia iy = Club, Professor of 
Violin Convent of the Sacred 
Address bod East 87th ‘Street, New York. 


CARL Le VINSEN, 
VocaL leewupeseeet, 
124 East 44th Street, New York. 


DAVID WILLIAMS, 


Solo Tenor Calvary Protestant Episcopal 
hurch, 

Church Festivals, Oratorio and Ballad Cencerts. 
106 W 106th St., New York. 


WALTER PETZET, 


Pianist and Composer. 
Residence, 169 East Street. 
g Avenue, New Vouk. 46 
Fulton Street, Wissner Hall, Brooklyn. 











Studios : 17 








Established in 1867. 


Cincinnati Conservatory of Music. 


MISS CLARA BADR, Directress. 


Thorough musical education after the 
methods of foremost European conserva- 
tories. 

Day and boarding pupils may enter at 
any time. 

Young ladies in the home department are 
under the personal supervision of the direc- 
tress. For Catalogue address 


MISS CLARA BAUR, 
Fourth and Lawrence 8Sts., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


AUFFERMANN’S 
STAINED VENEERS, 





Established 1881. 


MRS. REGINA WATSON’S SCHOOL, 


FOR THE 


HIGHER ART OF PIANO 
PLAYING. 


297 East Indiana Street, CHICAGO. 





GRAND 


| Conservatory of Music 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 


This renowned Music School offers the accumu- 
ated oe of years of 
in all b hes of Vocal and Instrumental 
Music, Harmony, position, Instrumentation, 
Elocution and Dramatic Art, Foreign 
ape ——— fa have 3 A of a 
ya inted stage, with scenery, ans, harp, 
Gorery sad other free Step th Soy to 10 lessons 
per week. For particulars ad 
B, EBERHARD, Mus. Doc,, President, 
The Grand Conservatery of Music, 
142 West 23d St. New York. 


CONCERT DIRECTION. 
“ene70. HERMANN WOLFF, 


Germany : Berlin am Carlsbad 19, 
Cable Address : Musikwolff, Berlin. 











Proprietor and Manager of the Philhar- 
monic Concerts, Berlin; the new Subscrip- 
tion Concerts, Hamburg; ’ the Bechstein Hall, 
Berlin. 

Sole representative of most of the leading 
artists, viz: Rubinstein, Biilow, Joachim, 
d’ Albert, Stavenhagen, Mme. Carreno d’Al- 
bert, Mile. Kleeberg, Mme. Marcella Sem- 
brich, Alice Barbi, Emil Goetze, the Berlin 
Philharmonic Orchestra. Manager of the 
American tours of Josef Hofmann, Hans 
von Biilow, Eugen d’Albert, Pablo de Sara- 
sate, and of the German Ethnographic Exhi- 
bition, Chicago. 


Principal Agency for Music Teachers. 
Apply for Catalogues, 





Chicago Conservatory of Music. |: 


SAMUEL KAYZER, Director. 


Dr. F. ZIEGFELD, President. 


and vp valuable information, will be sent rrez on 
application. 


Royal Conservatory of Music (also Operatic and Dramatic High Schoo), 


DRASDODAN, GEBARMANYT. 
Thirty-eighth year. 47 different branches taught. Last year, 780 pupils, 88 teachers, among whom fer 
Theoretical branches are Felix Driiseke, Prof. Rischbieter, Pref. Dr. Ad. Stern, &c.; for Piano, Prof, DUriag, 
Prof. Krantz; Chamber Music Virtuosa, Mrs. Rappoldi-Kahrer, Prof. Schmole, Sherwood, Tyson-Wolff, Mus. 
Doc.,&e.; for Organ, Cantor and Organist Fihrmann, Music Director H§pner, Organist Janssen; for String 
and Wind Instruments, the most prominent members of the Royal Court Orchestra, at the head of whom are 
Concertmaster Prof. Rappoldi and Concertmaster Fr. Griitsmacher; for Vocal Culture, Iffert, Friul. vea 
Kotzebue, Mann, Chamber Singer Miss Agl. Orgeni, Ronneburger, &c.; for the Stage, Court Opera Singer 
Eichberger, Court Actor Senff Georgi, &c, Education from the beginning to the finish. Full courses or single 
branches. Principal admission times, beginning of April and beginning of September. Admission granted 
also at other times. Prospectus and full list of teachers at the officesof Tus Musica Covnrer and through 
Prof. EUOGEN KRANTZ, Directer. 


THE VIRCIL PIANO SCHOOL. 


Devoted exclusively to the study of the Piano upon the rational methods of the PRACTICE CLAVIER. 


By this system artistic results are far more surely and quickly secured than by any other. The Training 
of Teachers a SPECIALTY. 


Sept. 23 and 24 are examination and enrollment days. 





26 W. 15th Street, 
Near Fifth Avenue. 


Fall Term begins Sept. 26. 


appriss THE VIRGIL PIANO SCHOOL, 26 W. 15th St., New York. 


THE BROAD STREET CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


1331 SOUTH BROAD STREET, 


716 NORTH BROAD street, | PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
GILBERT R. COMBS, Director. 


Thorough and nt in Every Department. All Branches Taught. 30 Eminent Professors, including 
GILBERT R. COMBS, Piano Department. HUGH A. CLARES Mus, Doc., Theoretical Department. 
MIL GASTEL, Vocal Department. EDW LEE BRILL, Violin Department. 
JOHN W. POMMER, Jr.. Sac? ta, 
Unequaled Free Advantages, Complete Band and Orchestra Department, 
For terms, hours, catalogues and full particulars, address GILBERT R. COMBS, Director, 
1331 South Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








The Mechanical Piano. 


Just as well adapted for playing as any piano. 
The Mechanica) Piano is played upon in the 
customary manner. It also enables those who 
know nothing of piano playing to perform 
thousands of music pieces of any length or 
description, and with expression, by means 
of exchangeable music sheets. In all respects 
the best. Patented in all countries, 





SOLE MANUFACTURER, 


LUDWIG HUPFELD, 


(Successor to 8. M. Grob & Co.), 
Leipzig, Germany. 


HAGEN, HEINRICH & DUNHAM, 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


CORNETT PIANOS, 


§25, 527, 529, 531 W. 24th STREET, NEW YORK. 


ESTABLISHED 1867. 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Central Music Hall, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

















ef Catalogue, giving terms of tuition and con- 


a menteal lexicon, abridged History of Music New England Conservatory of Music. 


Founded by Dr. Eben Tourjée, 
Cart Fag.ren, Director. 





Auditorium Building, Chicago, Tl, 
Senp ror CaTALocur. 


MUSICAL DIRECTORS : 


W. B. ROGERS, Bandmaster. 


‘to Elocution, Literature, Languages, Fine Arts 
and Tunin 
Send for ‘Ttustrated Calend 
Franx W. Hae, General Manager, 
Boston, Mass. 


HOWARD VOICE METHOD. 


ARTISTIC SINGING, 


7th Regiment Band, 


N. G. S.N. Y., 





Address, 25 Union Square, New York City. 





WILLIAM H, SHERWOOD, Piano, 
CALVIN B, CADY, . Piano. 
VITTORIO CARPI, - Vocal, 
CLARENCE EDDY, . Organ. 
S. E. JACOBSOHN, Violin, 


FREDERIC GRANT GLEASON, 


DORA V. BECKER, 


CONCERT VIOLINISTE. 


, Harmony, &c. 





RICE MUSICAL STRING COMPANY, 


Nos. 157, 1569 & 161 W. 29th Street, 





HIS Method now works wonderful results, Only 
two efforts of the palate, two of the tongue and 
one each of the cheeks, jaw and lower throat need be 
studied. A single lesson usually gives considerable 
mastery over two or three of these few efforts with 
plain improvement. A half dozen lessons almost in 
variably cause surprising gain in power, quality and 
compass. 
Respiratory support has been so simplified that but a 


Manufacturers of All Kinds of 


«» Musical Strings, « 


NEW YORK, 





FOR TERMS, &c., ADDRESS 
1348 Lexington Ave., New York, 


JAMES BELLAE’S SONS, 


1129 Chestnut Street, 








234-238 East 43d St.. New York. 


BAYN E’S BAND. 


few minutes for a few lessons are required 

Mr. Howarp has formulated the study of expression, 
Vocal effects are classified and studied separately ; 
when mastered they are applied in the study of ballads 
and of the popular arias of the Italian, French and 
German Operas, especially the later ones. 
Hour for calling and free trial of voices, 2:30 to 3:30. 


Studio: 113 East 59th Street, New York. 


69th Regiment, N. G. S. N. Y. 


WM, BAYNE, Bandmaster, 
58 Third Ave., 








PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Music furnished for Balls, Lodges, Clubs and Private 
Parties, 


(Puysto.ocy or Artistic Sincinc, $4.00,) 
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THE SCHIMMEL & NELSON PLANO CO. 


MInwN. 


FARIBAULT, 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 











MAN UFACTURERS OF 


Strictly High Grade 


PIANOS. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE, 











NOVELLO, EWER & CO., 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS an IMPORTERS, 
21 East 17th Street (three doors west of Broadway), 
NEW YoOoRKZ. 


BOLE AGENTS forthe UNITED STATESB, 


Besides their own publications, for the publications of 
CHAPPELL & CO., ) 
RoBt. COCEHES c& CO., 

7. B. CRAMER c& CO., 
EOPwoonrnp ce CREW, 
BROTCHINGS & ROMER, 
7. & 7. HROPBRINSON, 


New lists of our own publications now ready. 
Monthly lists of the publications of the five houses will be published regularly, with 
TRADE IMPRINTS if so ordered. 
{@ Please write for these lists and catalogues. 





London, England, 





ESTABLISHED 1840. 


J.& C. FISCHER, 


Grand and Upright Pianos. 


95,000 MANUFACTURED. 











World Renowned for Tone and Durability. 





OFFICES AND WAREROOMS: 


110 FIFTH AVENUE, cor. 16th Strest, NEW YORE. 





PATENTED, 
The REGINA is the first and only Music Boz 
manufactured in the United States. 


The REGINA plays thousands of popular and 
sacred melodies by means of indestructible 
metallic tune sheets. 

The REGINA excels in purity and volume of 
tone as well as general durability. 

The REGINA has a clock work whose parts are 
interchangeable throughout, ¢nd repairs, if 
any, will not cause the trouble and expense 
always experienced with imported music 
boxes. 

The REGINA can be furnished in any style 
and size for Parlor or Concert use ; in upright 
artistically crnamented case connec ted, with 
a hall clock, or as automaton with money 
drop attachment. 


i THE REGINA MUSIC BOX CO., 


20 Morris St., Jersey City, N. J. 








CHEMICAL EDENELLS, CHINESE, SILK AND COPENHAGEN 


STRINGS, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


CHR. CARL OTTO, 
MARKNEUKIRCHEN, SAXONY, GERMANY. 


All kinds of Musical Instruments and 
parts thereof. 
Collection of Music mney at the Chicago Exposition, 
German Department. 








Publishers of the latest Songs and 
Ballads by the most eminent com- 
posers and the famous 


BOOSEY & CO., BOOSEY EDITION 


NEW YORK AND LONDON. Songs, Church Services, Etc., Etc. 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUES. 


ENOCH & SON, London, England. 3 EAST FOURTEENTH ST., 
NEW YORK. 


JAMES BATH, London, England. 
PATERSON & SONS, Edinburgh, Scotland. 








STECK 


Without a Rival for Tone, Touch and Durability. 


THE INDEPENDENT IRON FRAME 


Makes the Steck the Only Piano that Improves with Use. 


PIANO. 
GEO. STECK & CO., Manufacturers. 


WAREROOMS : 


STECK HALL, 11 E. Fourteenth Street, New York. 
Qualities and Ex- 


PIANOS quisite Tone, witha 


38 VEARS’ HISTORY. 





1893. Have an enviable 


record for Durable 


1855, 


They are known everywhere and are univer- 
& wef DELL™ respected for their inherent merit. 
911 to 923 Broadway, Albany, N.Y. 


W .H. WILLIAMS, Pres. W. THATCHER, Vice-Pres. A. S. WILLIAMS, Sec. and Treas. 


THe ASTORIA VENEER MILLS. ' 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


All Kinds of Cut 7 Saured Veneers. | 


This company make a specialty of the manufacturing of Poplar and Walnut Lumber 
Catalogues mailed on application. 





for the use of the Piano and Organ Trades. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 120 East Thirteenth Street, New York City. 








GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


PIANOS. 


THESE INSTRUMENTS HAVE BEEN BEFORE THE PUBLIC FOR FIFTY-FIVE YEARS, AND 
UPON THEIR EXCELLENCE ALONE HAVE ATTAINED AN 


UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE, 
WHICH ESTABLISH THEM 


Unequaled in TONE, TOUCH, WORKMANSHIP and DURABILITY. 


Every Piano fully Warranted for Five Years. 








NEW YORK. 
148 Fifth Avenue. 


WASHINGTON: 
817 Pennsylvania Ave, 


BALTIMORE: 
22 & 24 E. Baltimore St. 








THE 


CUNNINGHAM DIANO 


PINLADELPIT/A. PA. 





A FIRST CLASS INSTRUMENT IN EVERY 
RESPECT. WRITE FOR CATALOGUE & TERRITORY - 

















NEAR OA 


Agents Wanted 


MARIETTA, OHIO. 





Avéver GEAUNDER. 


“AUGUST MARTIN GEMUNDER, 














KER 
Pe 02g. 





TRADE MARK, REGISTERED. 
iE 


NEW YORK 
ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


ESTABLISHED 1879 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL LARGE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE UPON APPLICATION 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


HBiGcH GRADE 


LAWRENCE & SON PIANO CO., 


Grand, Square and Upright Pianos 


Galdwin 


Send for Catalogue. 





PIANOS 


FOR CATALOGU 


ACTION 


RUDOLPA GEMUNDER, 


LE Zi fie 
at ih 
a Sota, Guaaas* 


TAPORTL TERS & DEALERS 


PHE MUSICAL COURIER. 





Established 1850 








The Carl Barckhoff 


— BUILDERS OF — 


Church Organ Company, 
Church Organs 


Salem, Ohio. 


Owing to our large facilities, we are enabled 
to fill all orders promptly and in comparatively 
short time, if desired 


LEIPZIG, GERMANY 





The 





The Baldwin Piano Co., 
GILBERT AVE. and EDEN PARK ENTRANCE, 


JES 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, U.S.A. 
mTTTiT \ 


MORGENSTERN & KOTRADE 





Boring Lathes with all necessary Chucks, Pinning 
Machines, Gluing Machines, Circular Cutters, Bridle 
Tip Punches and all other Special Machinery and 


Tools required for Action making; all of approved 
design and superior workmanship. 


Manufacture the Highest Grade PIANO ACTIONS 


And the best finished and select Ebony PIANO SHARPS 
In their world renowned factories, now 47 YEARS in existence, provided 
with the latest mechanical improvements 
First Award-—London Exgosition, 1884 
Piano AcTIONS and 
exceedingly durable and please everyone 
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LEBANON, 


MILLER ORGAN 0., 





sented. Catalogue, &c., 


Where we are not repre. 





MUSIC mae 


Credit Ratings 
THOMPSON REPORTING CO 


- BOSTON 





MASS, 

















Upright Piano Actions, 


STATE ST., CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 





introduce its product here and give thorough satisf. ction 
Special] Machinery designed and constructed 


, 
PIANO SHARPS of MORGENSTERN & KOTRADE are 
Wide-awake Representatives wanted in America, as the firm is prepared to 


N. ERLANDSEN 


172 CENTRE STREET 





NEW YORK 








THE SCHWANDER 





PIANOFORTE ACTIONS 
LEAD IN ALL COUNTRIES. 


METAL PIPES 


FOR 


Pipe Organs 


(The most perfect Action of the waotel time 
HERRBURGER-SCHWANDER & SON 
pa Fag ame FIFTY-FIVE YEARS.) 


YORK AND PARI#6, 
NEW YORK FACTORY: 88, 90 & 92 LINCOLN AVE, 
Sole Agents for United 
States and Canada, 


WILLIAM TONK & BRO., 
f 
JSAMESS c& HOLMSTROM. 
A PIANO FOR THE Wiliam 
MUSICIAN 


26 Warren St., New York, 
’ 
Owing to its 
Wealth of Tone 
Also Flue and Reed Pipes 
Voiced or Unvoiced 


=. A. MARSE 








A PIANO FOR THE 
Contains the most 
perfect 
Trans posing 
Keyboard 
Nyack, New York. 
_ wih ED 
Reo STATES 


in the world. 


DEALER 


Owing to its 





many telling 
points 


231 & 233 
East.2Ist Street, 


NEW YORK CITY, 





_SYMPHONION 


i 2 


@m ALL co evens 











THE SYMPHONION is the best Music 


Box, with Interchangeable Steel Disks 


THE SYMPHONION for purity and 
sonority of tone is unexcelled 





THE SYMPHONION surpasses all other 
similar instruments, because of solidity of 


construction and elegance of appearance. 
compositions 


THE SYMPHONION has a repertory of 





several thousand of the most select musical 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENT DEALERS not 
\o) handling the SY MPHONION should not neglect 
to introduce it at once. 





























THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








Oo” Productions of the present year are 
_ the fmest we have ever offered, and 
represent both in exterior finish and 
quality of tone the highest excellence 


in Piano Manufacture. We 
solictt for them the critical 
examination of the musi- 
cal profession and the 
public. 











CHICKERING 
& SONS, 


791 Tremont Street, 


BOSTON. 





CONCERT DIRECTION 
DANIEL MAYER, 
LONDON, . ENGLAND, 


SOLE AGENT FOR 


PADEREWSKI, 


Ssumowska, Gorski, Sauret, Jean Gerardy, Evan- 
geline Florence, Belle Cole, Katharine Fisk and 
Marguerite Macintyre, Ben Davies, Norman Sal- 
mond, Plunket Greene, London Symphony Concerts, 
and the principal vocal and instrumental! celebrities. 
Note Change of Address 


to larger premises: 


18 Great Marlborough Street, 
LONDON, W. 


CABLEGRAMS, “ Liszt, London.” 





(LIMITED), 
MUSIC and BOOK PUBLISHERS. 
Publishers of the Celebrated AsHpown Eprrion. 
Catalogue No. 1.—Music for Piano. 
“ No. 2.—Vocal Music, 
“ No. 3.—Music for Harp. Guitar. Concertina. 
“ No. 4.—Music for Violin. Voice, Piano and 
Violin. Tenor. Violoncello. Voice, Piano and Vio- 
loncello, Orchestra. rille Bands (small or full). 
Ciieges No. s.—Music for Flute. Cornet. Clarinet. 
orn. 

Catalogue No. 6.—Music for Organ and Harmonium. 
NEW YORK: 1 & 3 UNION SQUARE. 
Toronto, Canada: 68 King St., W. 
London, England : 19 Hanover 8q. 
62™ CATALOGUES MAILED FREE UPON APPLICATION. 


DAVENPORT & TREACY, 


Piano Plates 


—AND— 


PIANO HARDWARE, 
Avenue D and 11th Street, 
NEW YORE. 








J. RAYNER, 


IMPORTER OF 


MATOGANY. 


MANUFACTURER AND DEALER IN 


ALL KINDS OF GUT SAWED VENEERS. 


Foot Houston St., East River, Fulton and Morgan Streets, 
NEW YORK, 3 CHICAGO. 





Fistey Specialty : 
PROGRESS! 


From the beginning of the Estey Orcan 
industry this has been the watchword of the 
management and the characteristic of the 
Organ. Greater 
strides in ’94. 





Notable advances in '93. 


ESTEY OKGAN CO., 


BraTTLEBoro, VT. 


ERARD HARPS. 


Only Harps Used by the World’s Greatest Harpists. 
Western Representatives: 


LYON, POTTER & CO., 
CHICAGO. 


NO MISTAKES MADE 
IN BUYING OR 
SELLING THE ESTEY. 





Eastern Representatives: 
N. STETSON & CO., 
PHILADELPHIA. 
NEW YORK CITY: 


CEO. W. HERBERT, {8 East 17th Street. 
S. & P. ERARD, 18 Great Marlborough Street, London, England. 
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PIANOS. 


dealers or agents. 


Every genuine “SoHMER PIANO” 
stamped upon the sounding board : The 


SOMRMER & CO, 


E respectfully call the attention of our agents and the music 
loving public in general to the fact that certain parties are 
manufacturing and have placed upon the market a cheap piano, 
bearing a name so similar to our own (with a slight difference in 
spelling) that the purchaser may be led to believe that he is purchasing 
a genuine “SouMER PiANo.” 
We deem it our duty to those who have been favorably impressed 
with the fine quality and high reputation of the “Soumer Piano” to 
warn them against the possibility of an imposition by unscrupulous 


> 





has the followin trade mark neg a Na 
. fo f “ sonmet 5° 

Tp FIRM TO ACOs 

RADE MARK 


149-155 Hast i4ath sSt., New Work. 





W EBB k, | 
GRAND anp UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Warerooms: Fifth Avenue, corner West Sixteenth Street, New York. 





Manufactories: 121, 123, 125, 127 Seventh Avenue; 147, 149, 151 153, 155, 157, 159, 161, 163, 165 West Seventeenth Street, NEW YORK. 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER is on sale at all 
newstands throughout the United States 
where weekly papers are handled. It will 
be esteemed a favor if anyone failing to 
find the current issue on sale at any point 
will communicate with this office. A pos- 
tal card complaint will cause the defect to 
be immediately remedied. 











HE MusicaL Courrier of this week will be 
twenty-four hours late because of Monday, our 
chief press day, having been New Year's Day. 


ND the Boston ‘‘ Transcript” is prepared to state 

to its readers that Mr. Emil Paur’s contract with 

the Boston Symphony Orchestra runs dona fide for a 

term of five years? We shall refer to this subject at 
the end of Mr. Paur’s first term. 


HE Chicago ‘‘ Herald” in quite a lengthy article 
by its music critic speaks of the Variations in a 
Tschaikowsky suite as follows : 


It is at the last that the composer exhausts himself in a tour de force, 
which is sustained almost from the beginning to the end, with here 
and there a delightful interlude in a quarter key. 


Quarter key is delightful. Why not a latch key at 
once? 


WENTY-THREE orchestral concerts, embracing 
the proposed Western tour chiefly, were can- 
celled by Mr. Damrosch as a result of the recent mis- 
understanding between him and the Musical Union. 
He could not assume the risk of the tour in view of 
the condition of affairs, and the orchestra in conse- 
quence is necessarily out of these engagements. It 
would have been the height of folly tomake contracts 
for orchestral concerts given at distant points and at 
great expense without at least a well understood ar- 
rangement that the orchestra could be delivered in- 
tact at each place. 








NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


PRES AITARD 
All THE MUSICAL COURIER Correspond- 
ent Cards are hereby revoked. Corre- 
spondents will please apply for their cards 
for the year 1894, which will be mailed on 
or about January 1. 








1894, 
J AST week in summing up the musical year that 

has just ended we may have given theimpression 
of a pessimism which was only seeming, not real. 
It has been a bad year in every quarter, and music, 
the most luxurious of the arts, has felt it severely. But 
it has beena most prosperous year for THE MusIcaL 
CouRIER, which now stands on the threshhold of the 
fifteenth year of its existence. We point with prideto 
our present position; it has been attained through 
hard and uninterrupted labor. We have fought the 
good fight, denounced humbuggery, pretence, charla- 
tanism of all sorts, and we have successfully unmasked 
the composers who do not compose. Wehave exalted 
good music to the very skies, let it spring from what 
nation it may, and we cover the news of the entire 
musical globe. THE MusicaL CourRIER is the most 
complete journal devoted to music that ever existed, 
and we propose to say this ourselves. Modesty in 
journalism is the pet virtue of the incompetents. A 
happy New Year is tendered our readers, and let us 
all join in hoping for a more prosperous, year than 
last. 








AVING disposed of the venerable De Kontski, the 
musical world of San Francisco has had for 
discussion a letter published in an Italian musical 
journal from its San Francisco correspondent, R. A. 
Look, in which he severely, and perhaps unjustly, 
‘‘roasts” the entire musical profession in California, 
That musical matters in San Francisco are as bad as 
he states it is hard to believe, and the whole attack 
reads like the ill advised attempt to satisfy personal 
spite and gain notoriety. The papers have given the 
matter much prominence, and an Oakland paper, not 
to be behind in the movement, proceeds to ‘‘do up” 
two of the local critics in the most approved and 
scientific manner. Verily these be stirring times, in 
California at least. 


HE ‘‘Monde Musical,” of December 15, is in a 
state of mind about Mr. MacArthur's letter in 
our number of November 29, 1893, in which he wrote 
that it was impossible to hear a symphony of Beet- 
hoven in Paris, ‘‘Le Monde” agrees with our es- 
teemed correspondent that Paris still lacks a concert 
hall of the first class, but denies his statement that 
Paris also lacks conductors. The ‘‘Monde Musical” 
does not claim that French conductors are superior 
to Biilow, Rubinstein or Richter; but Mr. Taffanel, it 
declares, has one advantage over his foreign con- 
fréres, that of conducting the most select artistic 
society that exists; hence the symphonies of Beet- 
hoven are not performed elsewhere as well as by the 
Société des Concerts du Conservatoire. Messrs. 
Colonne and Lamoureux may make Berlioz and Cé- 
sar Frank their specialty, but the society just men- 
tioned has an influence which is more widely felt. 


R. OESTERLEIN has lately acquired for the 
Wagner Museum at Vienna a death mask of 

the master, taken February 13, 1883, at Venice, by 
the sculptor, A. Benvenuti. Also an original safe- 
conduct which enabled Wagner, after his banishment 
in 1861, to travel from Paris v/a Belgium to the states 
of the German Bund and the Austrian states. This 


document is dated July 26, 1861, and contains two sig- 


natures of Richard Wagner. It was issued by the 
Prussian AmLassador, Count von Pourtalés, It gives 
the signalement of the bearer, namely age, forty- 
eight, Acight, 5 feet 5 inches; air, brown ; forehead, 
bare ; eyebrows, brown ; eyes, blue ; nose and mouth, well 
proportioned ; deard, brown; chin, round, &c., &e. 
The museum has also received as a gift a valuable 
letter left by the late Josef Hellmesberger. The let- 
ter is dated October 23, 1861, and is addressed to the 
‘‘Honored Members of the R. I, Opera House, by the 
hands of Capellmeister Esser.” It conveys his thanks 
for a rehearsal of ‘‘ Lohengrin” that took place in his 
presence, and asks them ‘‘to give a proof of their 
friendly feelings by granting me two hours, some 
free day, to go through with them some fragments of 


“my ‘ Tristan.’” The rehearsal took place October 26. 
Mr. Oesterlein is now laboring at a supplement to his 
great three-volume Wagner-Bibliography. 





LATEST FROM BERLIN. 


OFFICE MUSICAL COURIER, t 
Berlin, December 16, 1808. ; 


RS, FANNIE BLOOMFIELD-ZEISSLER is suf- 
fering from nervous prostration. She has been 
obliged to cancel all her engagements and is here at 
the Hotel Bellevue endeavoring to recuperate suffi- 
ciently to return to the United States. 
OTTO FLOERSHEIM. 








A ROW IN BROOKLYN. 
ae following was in last Sunday's ‘‘Sun:” 


Handel's “Messian was rendered on Thursday night by the 
Brooklyn Choral Society at the Academy of Music. Mra. Fanny 
Kellogg, of Boston, was one of the soprano soloists, and her singing 
was so unsatisfactory to the management that it has been decided 
not to pay her the $50 she was to have received. 

After she had sung “Rejoice Greatly” in the first part Myron C. 
Kelsey,.the secretary of the society, hurried behind the scenes and 
had an exciting conversation with Max Backert, Mra. Kellogg's man- 
ager. Mr. Backert became indignant at Mr. Kelsey's criticism of 
Mrs. Kellogg’s singing. He said she was his wife, and that he would 
not allow Mr, Kelsey or any other person to indulge in any unfavor- 
able criticism concerning her. At the close of the performance Con- 
ductor Wiske issaid to have expressed to Mr, Backert an opinion 
similar to Secretary Kelsey's. 

Secretary Kelsey said yesterday : 

“The society agreed to pay Mrs. Kellogg $50 if she gave satisfac- 
tion. She didn’t, and we don’t proposeto pay her a penny. We were 
disgusted when we heard her for the first time at the rehearsal on 
Wednesday, but it was too late for us to get anyone else.” 


We do not believe that the Brooklyn Society will 
refuse to pay Fanny Kellogg what fhey owe her. The 
price itself is indication of the situation and proves 
that the society is not pursuing a proper course: by 
refusing to pay. 








THE PSYCHIC EFFECTS OF MUSIC. 

SERIES of interesting articles has commenced 
A in the ‘‘Gazette Musicale " of Milan, by Cesare 
and Paola Lombroso, on the psychic effects of music. 
The authors begin with allusions to the many curious 
studies on music and its effects on the lower animals, 
and quote numerous anecdotes, more or less trust- 
worthy, respecting dogs, horses, spiders, canaries, 
elephants, e tutti quanti, when under the influence of 
music. They also mention briefly the effect of music 
on microcephalous idiots, on King Saul, and patients 
in La Salpétriérie, and then examine the opinions 
of various theorists. Beauquier wrote that music 
acted on the mind by the association of ideas; by 
our natural tendency to analogy, certain chords, cer- 
tain phrases excite in us a whole chain of ideas and 
sentiments. The physical impression, setting in mo- 
tion the whole nervous system, developes in us, ac- 
cording to our individuality, organic or moral, a kind 
of background of ideas and feelings. 

According to Beauquier, the origin of musical ex- 
pression and impression is to be referred to the into- 
nation. The word ‘‘ Maria,” for example, may be 
pronounced. The intonation reveals whether the 
speaker calls, interrogates, entreats, or is sad or 
merry. The ancient drama was founded on this ex- 
clusively, the personages exaggerated in the decla- 
mation the habitual intonations of the language. Of 
such exaggerations we have still an example in 
recitative. The origin of this goes back to the spoken 
intonation, developed by certain laws to become the 
interpreter of our form of sensibility. In brief then, 
music must put the listener into a special state of in- 
determinate sensibility, lacking in preciseness, but 
susceptible of clothing various forms according to the 
individual listener. 

The mass of an audience is composed of hetero- 
geneous elements, and adiscourse which affects some 
will leave others unmoved; but music which does 
not indicate or define the sentiment opens a vast 
field for fancy, where each can walk in his own guise 
and clothe the common background with his own 
sorrows and his own joys, and thus all will vibrate in 
unison, The power of music consists in this—that it 
is the augmented expression of what we feel. 

Sully argues that rhythm is the most potent factor; 
it is a real force which overmasters us, and to it 
music adds the force of harmony. Slow, monotonous 
sounds produce almost a hypnotic state ; the swing- 
ing, rocking motion suggests images and puts us into 
a species of ecstasy, 

In the present investigation the Lombrosos do not 
seek to examine whether music influences the lis- 
teners, but what general or particular sensations are 








produced ; in other words, they strive to reduce to 
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figures vague and inaccurate statements. The in- 
formation they have acquired has been given partly 
orally, partly by letter, all by persons of culture, full 
age and lovers of music. 

The questions put were in form as follows : 


1. What impression does dramatic music make on 
you? Or symphonic ? 

2. Does it produce visions? Of what kind? Of 
hearing? Of touch? Does it produce associa- 
tion of ideas? Does it produce melancholy? 
Gladness? Tenderness? Vanity? Hunger? 
Need of movement? Shivers (frissonements) ? 
Music in genera! or special music ? 

8. Can you define the sensation produced by a given 
style of music—Wagner? Beethoven? Rossini? 
Boito ? &c, 

How do you remember? Do you remember the 
music or the impression which you have received 
of it or the medium in which you heard it? 

5. Do you understand it? How? (Understand is 
the sense of foreseeing what will come, and con- 
necting what has been already felt with what is 
felt afterward.) 

6. Have you a musical ear? Do you know any one 
who has an ear and does not feel music, or, vice- 
versa, who feels music and has no ear? Count 
them up in your mind, 


— 


Question 1.—What impression is made on you by 
by music in general? By dramatic music? By sym- 
phonic? 

Mrs. A. S. (age twenty-four). Music which pleases 
her produces the effect of love, ‘‘ not of physical nor 
sentimental love, but the idea of love.” Music in 
general has a saddening effect. When strongly im- 
pressed by music (Wagner's, for example), she no 
longer perceives the singers, their gestures or their 
intonation, but reconstitutes them instinctively as 
they ought to be; that is, she sees the gestures and 
actions and the music as the author wished, quite 
apart from the execution. On the other hand if the 
music interests her only moderately, she can criticise 
the actors, the action, &c. 

Mrs. G. L. (aged eighteen) likes symphonic music 
without understanding it—at least she thinks so. It 
does not excite any images or association of ideas ; 
when she hears anything that pleases her she ceases 
to think ; itis a kind of blank dream (segno bianco) ; 
without images, di piacere Sermo. 

Mr. F. L. (aged twenty), a mathematician, enjoys 
music intensely, but it does not express to him either 
pleasure or pain. He likes the sound for its own 
sake, as he likes a fine building for its lines, without 
thinking of anything else. 

Mrs. T. N. (aged twenty) says that symphonic mu- 
sic produces definite visual sensations in perspective; 
that is, sounds as they spread out seem to come for- 
ward as in a drawing in perspective, where the lines 
vanish in the horizon. In asymphony of Beethoven, 
in a crescendo, she sees a peacock spreading out an 
immense tail, a golden ladder running away into a 
triangle, &c. 

Miss Ida S. (aged eighteen) writes: ‘‘Symphonic 
music gives me greater intellectual pleasure, because 
it is indefinite and puts me ina legs direct but more in- 
stinctive relation with the author. When fully under 
the suggestions of the music the executants are in the 
background ; I am present at the development of an 
action, like a living picture with distinct personages. 
I often have association of ideas, but never succeed 
in severing my ideas from those excited by the 
author. If the musicreally pleases me I can neither 
understand nor define the sensation; I rather see a 
scene developed than feel it.” 

Mr. Giuseppe Bocca (aged thirty) : ‘‘ Melodramatic 
music at once brings before me the stage situation 
that it accompanies, Pure music produces no clearly 
defined impressions; only indefinite sensations, It 
takes me into an ideal world where the natural lan- 
guage is that of sound. My condition is one of 
serene beatitude. An essential condition of my re- 
ceptivity for musical sounds is health of body. 
Dance music in general saddens me.” 

Prof. Francesco Porro (aged thirty-five): ‘‘Sym- 
phonic music intoxicates me without making me 
think of anything, but the pleasure Ienjoy ; yet often, 
lacking the support of the human voice, it cannot 
touch the feelings like vocal music, The latter brings 
before me a series of events or passions, and com- 
pels me to recognize the logical development of the 
author's ideas in the logical development of the 
sounds, although the eminently indefinite character 











of music often preludes the full revelation of these 
ideas.” 

Giovanni Lerda (aged thirty): “In dramatic music, 
determined by the words and action, the emotions 
produced are more intense, and in many cases com- 
pletely explain the psychological effect which the 
author wished to produce. Symphonic music, being 
less determinate, has a less intense emotional effect ; 
it is a kind of haze or exhalation in which this or that 
feeling is felt to prevail, without ever rising to pas- 
sion ; but subject to the psychological conditions of 
the moment; it awakens in me melancholy, gentle- 
ness, love, &c.” 

Mr. Samuel L.: ‘‘ Dramatic rather than symphonic 
music evokes in me sensations which have reference to 
epochs or events of my life and which materialize when 
the musical expression conforms to the sensations 
called out by those events. Sometimes these sensa- 
tions, by being confounded with the recollections 
called up, pass from mere auditory to tactile (/a/#i/2), 
sensations, so that I live the life of the personage 
who is singing, and by a successive association of 
ideas I experience a transposition of myself into 
the musical expression which translates the senti- 
ments I have or do feel. I attribute this to the action 
of memory.” 

Otto Eisenschutz, journalist (aged forty): ‘‘ The 
impression changes according to the state of mind in 
whichIam. The same air seems gay and cheerful 
when I am in a good humor, and sad when-I am 
melancholy. Perhaps dance music is an exception, 
for I remember once a waltz that recalled a happy 
time made me sad. Dramatic music makes on me a 
more durable but more superficial impression, and I 
feel a strong desire to play it over on the piano, 
Symphony makes a deeper, more poetic, more sub- 
jective impression, and more excites the imagination, 
It calls up images of idyllic landscapes nearly al- 
ways, while dramatic music does so rarely.” 

Mrs. Amalia Besso: ‘‘The last chords of a piece 
that plunge me once more into the realities of life 


| are always somewhat saddening.” 


The authors of the article, from which we have 
translated the above answers, then sum up to the 
effect that 75 per cent. prefer dramatic, 25 per cent. 
symphonic music ; all except two of the twelve who re- 
plied to Lombroso’s questions remark that dramatic 
music produces more definite and direct sensations 
than symphonic music; and one of the two who re- 
ceive definite impressions from symphonic music, 
namely, ‘‘ T. N.,” is of very moderate musical culture. 
“It is evident,” the authors write, ‘‘that dramatic 
music is the most pleasing ; it can be most easily en- 
joyed, because it is associated with visible repre- 
sentations on the stage. Let us bear in mind here 
that certain Australian birds, in the very embryonic 
state of musical esthetic feeling, build real salons in 
in which to sing, salons adorned with leaves, twigs, 
bright pebbles, &c., as if in the very first stages of 
animal life it is felt that the effect of music is in- 
creased by picturesque surroundings, such as a thea- 
tre, boxes, stalls, &c.” 








A Young Violinist.—‘: Mr. Fernandez y Murrio, a 
pupil of Monasterio, of the Conservatory of Madrid, ap- 
peared at the last Concert d'Harcourt (November 29). He 
has had success in the peninsula, and a part of his success 
consists in his being the son-in-law of the tenor Nicolini 
and Mrs. Adelina Patti.”—‘‘ Le Monde Musical.” 

Lilian Sanderson.—A volume entitled the ‘‘ San- 
derson Album” has just been published at Leipsic. It 
contains 33 lieder with piano accompaniment, partly old 
ones, partly newer works, in rendering which this distin- 
guished artist has attained such a high reputation. 

Liszt’s Monument.—On November 28 the commit- 
tee of the Liszt Society, under the protection of the Grand 
Duke of Weimar, met in that city. Present: Reichsrath 
von Lamba, Vienna; General Intendant Baron von Bron- 
sart, Meissen ; Geheimrath Gille, Jena ; Prof. Martin Krause, 
Leipsic; Prof. Adolf Stern, Dresden, Director: Hans Rich- 
ter, Vienna, and Hofcapellmeister Lassen, Weimar. It was 
resolved to found two Liszt scholarships and in the first 
place to work for the erection of a Liszt memorial in 
Weimar. 

New Publications.—The house of C. A. Challier 
& Co. have issued sixteen ‘‘ Lieder” by Felix Weingartner, 
eight on texts from Lienau, eight on texts from Uhland. 
“* Waltz” and ‘‘ Romance for Piano,” by Alfred Griinfeld; 
‘* Meisterstudien fiir Klavier,” a posthumous work by Anton 
Hensel; ‘‘ Religious songs for mixed choir 4 capella,” by 
Georg Vierling; several compositions by Kurt von Zedtwitz; 
a‘ Tarantelle” for violin and piano, by G. Haupt; a 
fantasy ‘‘ Weihnachtsfeier,” by G. Schoensee; and ‘‘ Four 
songs of a Solitary,” words by Henrik Ibsen, music by 
Severin Berton. 














AVE you made your resolutions yet for 1894? 

Do not misunderstand me. Ido notrefer to the pass- 

ing of a dissonant into its proper consonant chord. Not 

this time. I mean the passing of dissonances of habit, of 

character, into their proper and permanent consonances, 

to be sure. What, you haven’t? How thoughtless of you ! 

Well, it isn’t too late. Let me draw them up for you, and 

you can sign them and place them under your pillow every 
night. 

I will never treat a fellow musician to more than two 
glasses of beer in succession at one sitting without reci- 
procity on his part. This is a sort of musical Ollie Teall 
resolution, and not at all original ; but it has to go. 

If I have ever joined any union, I will stick by it ; but, 
if I am not a member of any such body, I never will join, 
preferring personal independence in this land of the free. 

I will keep my hirsute locks properly shorn, provided I 
always am lucky enough to have the tonsorial artist's price 
in my clothes. 

I will use every laudable endeavor to obtain passes for 
myself and friends to all operatic performances, concerts, 
&c., which may be deemed worth hearing. 

I will always go straight home to bed after an evening’s 
entertainment, whether I have been a performer or a list- 
ener ; believing that lobster salads, Welsh rarebits, odor- 
iferous cheeses, Culmbacher and Deidesheimer undermine 
any and every constitution. 

If I must talk against any of my rivals I will do so 
behind their backs and never to their faces, preferring most 
anything to a possible thrashing. 

If a tramp musician asks alms of me and wants my coat 
I will give him my ulster also, if I happen to own one. 

As a pianist I will play upon and recommend the instru- 
ment of the manufacturer who offers me the largest induce- 
ments, whether the piano be a good one or not. This is 
strictly business and I have a family to support. 

I will beware of entrance toa quarrel, but, being in—well, 
I'll get out as soon as possible. 

I will endeavor to make my portemonnaie as plethoric 
as possible, so that my habits may be costly. 

If necessary, I will try to be a borrower; but never a 
lender. ) 

If Iam achurch choir warbler I will always do my best 
to bear in mind the solemnity of my position, having re- 
spect unto the recompense of the reward. 

I will never flirt with musicians of the opposite sex, well 
knowing their nervous disposition, intensity of organism 
and lack of resisting power. 

I will insist upon proper prices for my work as a profession- 
al, and will volunteer my services under only the most irre- 
sistible conditions. 

As a singer, I will smoke nothing stronger than cigarettes, 
being convinced that cigars and pipes ruin, in time, the 
strongest throat and lings. 

I will run downin my walk and conversation all musical 
agents, and then accept any engagements they may offer 
me ; for verily this is the fashion, and I am Fashion’s votary. 

I will take note of the follies of my fellow musicians, 
adopting the ancient Latin motto: ‘‘ Aliena optimum frui 
insania.” 

I will keep my temper under all circumstances ; that is, 
I will always have it with me, ready for exhibition on short 
notice. 

I promise to pay my debts, and to continue promising to 
pay them. 

I will try to be very wise, though without pretense of 
infallibility, believing with the Frenchmen that ‘les plus 
sages ne le sont pas toujours.” 

I will do my share toward casting out all fake (excuse 
the slang) vocal teachers, trick ccnductors and the entire 
ignoble army of incompetents. - 

I will capture a new musical idea whenever one chances 
to fly within gunshot of me, have it stuffed, bottled in alco- 
hol and securely fastened in a glass case. 

If I write any comic operas—which may Heaven forbid !— 
I will work out my own original orchestration with fear and 
trembling. 

Kindly subscribe your name to the above and keep the 
original constantly with you. It will prove to be a pillar of 
cloud by day and a pillar of fire by night, to iead you on 
your way rejoicing ; that is, these resolutions may seem to 
you a trifle cloudy early in the morning, but they will be 
fiery enough with the setting sun. 

New lady violinists still crop out, but as long as they are 
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genuine artists like Miss Bertha S. Bucklin, who can com- 
plain? This young woman hails from Little Falls, N. Y., 
but intends to make Gotham her headquarters from this 
time forth. She is only twenty years old, but possesses the 
musical soul and development of much older players. Her 
teacher is the famous Dancla, of Paris. She appeared with 
great success last Thursday at the Liedertafel concert in 
Buffalo, and will give a recital at Hudson, N. Y., to-morrow 
evening, whence she returns to New York. 

Miss Maud Welch, contralto of the Central Congregational 
Church, Brooklyn, was highly complimented on her rendi- 
tion of Neidlinger’s ‘‘The Birthday of a King,” at the 
Christmas praise service of thatchurch. Besides her beau- 
tiful voice, Miss Welch possesses great talent as a pianist. 
At the fourth piano recital of the Central School of Musical 
Art, Brooklyn, she played Chopin’s Rondo in C, op, 78, with 
Dr. Henry G. Hanchett, winning many encomiums. 

Mrs. Marion Hendrickson Smith, soprano of the Central 
Presbyterian Church, sung at the Christmas celebration of 
the Young Women’s Christian Association ; and the young 
ladies said that the fresh, jubilant way in which she sung 
was a perfect delight. 

Opera goers are simply crazy over Mme. Calvé, and with 
good reason. To say nothing of her magnificent voice, her 
dramatic power is absolutely unequaled by any living ar- 
tist. The first private concert of the third season of the 
Lenox Choral, Miss Maud Morgan conductor, was a positive 
triumph. ‘The forty-seven active members did the chorus 
numbers beautifully, and incidental solos by Mrs. Charles 
M. Benedict, Miss Lucy Osborne and Miss Emma Bartlett 
served to show that the club contains excellent solo mate- 
rial. Miss Morgan is doing a great work. If this sort of 
thing keeps on the male conductors will soon be out of a 
job. The club was ably assisted by Miss Florence Heine, 
violin; Miss Eleanor Morgan, harp; Mr. Guiseppi 
Campanari, baritone; and the Misses Wilhelmine Johnson 
and Marie L. Heine, accompanists. Mr. Joseph Hollman, 
‘cello, will appear at the next concert. : 

Miss Mary Louise Clary, the statuesque contralto of 
St. Patrick’s Cathedral, continues busy filling engagements. 
Last Thursday she sang ‘‘ The Messiah” with the Apollo 
Club of Chicago, and two days later she did the same work 
in St. Louis with the Choral Symphony Society. She then 
proceeded to Louisville, Ky., her old home, to visit her 
mother. This evening she will be heard at a concert of the 
Orpheus Society of Columbus, Ohio. 

The wealthy members of the Freundschaft Club, Park 
avenue and Seventy-second street, enjoyed a very remark- 
able treat on December 23 in their club house. It took the 
shape of a private performance of Leoncavallo’s ‘‘ I Pag- 
liacci,” with Mrs, Selma Kronold Koert, Mr. Campanari, 
Payne Clark, George W. Fergusson and Mr. Berthold in 
the cast, and an orchestra of fifty musicians, led by Anton 
Seidl. Mr. Fergusson, in the réle of ‘‘ Sylvio,” created a 
most favorable impression, and his love duet with Mrs. 
Koert was one of the pronounced features of the perform- 
ance. 

Louis Lombard is in town, and has been for more than a 
week. His friends know what this means—luncheons, 
suppers, theatre parties and all sorts of good times, with 
the Hotel Waldorf asa centre. It is needless to remark 
that Louis hails from Utica, where he has built up a large 
and most prosperous conservatory of music, all accom- 
plished by his indomitable perseverance and business tact. 
You would marvel at this statement were you to see him 
for the first time; for he weighs just 83 pounds, after a 
Turkish bath. Yet he is by no meansa light weight. 
His works prove to the contrary. 

The well-known pianist, organist-and musician, John P. 
Lawrence, of Washington, D. C., was in Gotham last week 
visiting his mother and sister. Johnnie is a lovable chap, 
and he can everlastingly play. He is organist of St. 
Matthew's R. C. Church at the Federal capital, where he 
has a most excellent choir, notably W. H. Burnett, the best 
tenor of that cify. Some Gotham church ought to capture 
Mr. Lawrence. He is a most brilliant organist, and com- 
petent to drill any choir of whatever character. Rumor 
has it that he is looking for a foothold here, and that he 
has already found room for his big toe. Success to him! 

Have you seen a copy of ‘‘ Music and Art,” the new 
weekly journal of St. Louis? It is neat, sensible, readable 
and should succeed. The initial number bears the date of 
December 9. J. E. Ashcroft is the editor and publisher. 
Several copies of the first editions have found their way to 
Gotham and have called forth much favorable comment. 

Francis Fischer Powers invited his friends to his studio 
in Music Hall yesterday afternoon to meet Miss Marguerite 
Hall, of Boston, and hear her sing. Everybody was 
charmed with Miss Hall as a singer, as an artist and as a 
lady. 

A jolly entertainment will take place at Chickering Hall 
on the evening of January 23 in aid of E. Ridley & Sons’ 
employés relief fund. The first part of the program will 
consist of minstrelsy, with William Josh Daly, Frank Bell, 
Eddie Bush and Will Lyle as the end men, chorus of 
twenty-four and orchestra of ten. In the olio, part second, 
the Hengler Sisters, Bell and Tompkins, Little Walter 
Leon, Miss Minnie Renwood, Miss Kate Davis and other 


‘flavor to concert by playing a caprice Espafiol; Miss Adele 


Miss Myrta French, the soprano, has recently received 
two very flattering offers to join operatic companies ; but 
she declined them as she prefers to remain in Gotham. 

The soloists for the Church Choral Society's first services 
of this season, January 17and 18, at the Church of Zion 
and St. Timothy, will be Miss Kathrin Hilke, Mrs. Adele 
Laeis Baldwin, McKenzie Gordon and James A. Metcalf. 
The works chosen for performance are Mendelssohn's 
‘‘Lauda Sion” (opus 78), and Harry Rowe Shelley's 
‘* Vexilla Regis,” which is new and was composed for this 
Society. Richard Henry Warren will direct as heretofore 
and promises an unusually fine performance. 








Julie Rive-King. 
|’ is a time when to be known as an American 
pianist means success abroad, and if we claim Carrefio 
and Bloomfield as American, though they were both born 
in other countries, we cannot help singling out as truly a 
representative American pianist in the person of Julie 
Rivé-King. Mrs. King’s work in the United States has 
been wonderfully productive of good results. She has 
given concerts in all of the principal cities of the country 
and many of the smaller ones. Her repertory is probably 
the largest of any pianist alive, and it is a working reper- 
tory at that. She has given an impetus to the art of piano 
playing in the West, and her modesty as a woman and her 
jnvincible energy as an artist are both alike admirable. 
Mrs. King has introduced more novelties than any other na- 
tive born pianist, and she first made the Saint-Saéns G 
minor concerto a household name. 
It would almost be idle recapitulation here to speak of her 
playing of the Paderewski concerto or Tschaikowsky’'s 
Fantasy, a work which will be better understood later. She 
has played all the classical and modern concertos and her 
memory is simply phenomenal. Mrs. King has been 
practically in rétirement for the past year, but she has not 
been idle for all that. When she emerges the public will 
be the gainer through this enforced seclusion. Of her 
virile, broad style, beautiful full tone and remarkable 
technic we all know. Her musicianly feeling and fine 
rhythmic sense, purity of touch and great repose are 
qualities which place her in the very front rank of living 
pianists. Mrs. King will be warmly welcomed back to the 
concert stage. 








Scharwenka in Cincinnati. 
AVER SCHARWENKA has been in Cincin- 
nati to attend to and direct selections performed 
there of his opera ‘‘ Mataswintha,” at Music Hall, Decem- 
ber 28. 
The ‘‘Commercial Gazette,” of that city, publishes the 
following rather surprising news regarding Scharwenka: 


The composer has established a conservatory in New York, which 
he says is thriving. By all the critics he is pronounced agreat ac- 
quisition, not only to New York, but to the whole country, but they 
all will be chagrined to learn that there is a possibility of New York 
losing him, Within the last few days he has come to the determination 
to insist on a production there of his “ Mataswintha,” which will cost 
at least $20,000. If this cannot be accomplished, he will leave for Paris, 
where he will spend next winter. He will compose a ballet for his 
opera. Presenting it to the Parisians without a ballet would be 
equivalent to asking them to dine without wine. Having this sine 
qua non completed he will arrange for the production. He is very 
highly pleased with the German Orpheus for their tribute in produc- 
ing his work, which of course he credits to his puplil, Mr. Gucken- 
berger. 


Our correspondent will report on the concert itself. The 
composer-director, who stopped at the St. Nicholas, was 
serenaded by the Cincinnati Orchestra, and altogether 
Scharwenka’'s visit to that city proved a gratifying artistic 
and personal success. 





Hollman Won't Come.—Joseph Hollman concluded not 
tocome to America this year, although over twenty con- 
certs were already closed for him. He will very likely be 
here season of 1895-96. 

New York German Conservatory of Music.—The vocal 
and instrumental concert of the pupils and teachers of the 
above Conservatory, which took place on the evening of 
December 26 at Fifth Avenue Hall, and which dedicated 
that hall, attracted a large audience. Prof. Pedro D. 
Salazar played violin solos ; Prof. Miguel Castellanos, piano 
solos ; Prof. Jacques Friedberger helped to give an Iberian 


Becard, Prof. Maximilian Zaryaxy, Prof. Isidor Scharff, 
and Miss Ada B, Sherman sang. 


Mozart’s Twelfth Mass in Kingston, N. ¥.—Mozart's 
Twelfth Mass was finely sung at St. Mary’s Church, Kings- 
ton, N. Y., at the Christmas Day service. A chorus of forty 
voices sang the beautiful harmonies of this work, accom- 
panied by organ and an orchestra of twelve musicians, 
all under the baton of Mr. Wm. H, Rieser, the organist and 
choir leader of St. Mary's, About all the musicians of this 
city who were not actually engaged were present in the 
audience, and the rendition of this sublime work was a 
revelation to them. Attack, ensemble, light and shade 
were all that could be desired. This is the heaviest work 
ever attempted by a choir in Kingston and certainly reflects 
credit on Mr. Rieser for his enthusiasm and zeal in bringing 








AST Wednesday night “ Don Giovanni” was 
sung at the Metropolitan Opera House with the fol- 
lowing cast: 


Donna Anna (specially engaged)........ 6. 06. .csceeseweeee Fursch Madi 
EGRA BAIR cece kadetyeionds nenysyedie ch edatuyeesnneaies duane Kate Rolla 
Mais 4: nse: 6g ea. Sahgdecushe (chavede: heaaebahaes Sigrid Arnoldson 
WOE GWU, «. ciccc cc cccccctecccecapeesccasesneubeneeusesean M. Lassalle 
EGPOTONIG. gc 00cc coe ccves cvcctaceciv Gbnecdecdbegab Edouard de Reszké 
TINO os corecvecccebiccsbicekcdssks  .ncbeniepred seccesectecen Carbone 
TT rr er rrr er Vaschetti 
DOR Otdabe sis: ccesiecccdecatectowecdeccselGy Gebbedereodncete De Lucia 
Premthee DAMOUR. ..» . o o0 0006s scddéscccegensersthetiocsctcctenbs Santori 
Ss din covdcncnssneesae <i <cs>saceetaneunabetsbasasetee Mancinelli 


A very sleepy and slender audience watched the sluggish 
unravelment of this delightful story set to the most beauti- 
ful music in the world, There is enough music in the first 
act to furnish forth a half dozen operas, tragic and comic, 
of the present day. 

Wonderful melody, wonderful characterization, wonder- 
ful Mozart, perennially young and ofttime butchered. 

But it was a lingering death that night. The waits were 
interminable, and of course the scene shifts were faulty, 
particularly before the minuet scene. Even the orchestra 
played too loud, though Mancinelli conducted sympatheti- 
cally for all that. 

Things went not well vocally. Lassalle and Edouard 
De Reszké literally carried the work upon their shoulders, 
and, as they are musical Atlases, we were treated to some 
royally good singing from both. On the whole we prefer 
the ‘* Leporello” of Mr. De Reské to his ‘* Mephisto,” and 
we need hardly saymore. His ‘‘ Madamine ” was superbly 
sung, and oh! the infinite drollery of this sad varlet, this 
mad wag. He acts the part with the zest of a huge, over- 
grown boy. He was in excellent voice, and with Lassalle 
saved the work from total stagnation. ; 

Lassalle’s ‘‘ Don Giovanni” is a picturesque, handsome 
figure, and has all the authority of routine. He too was 
in good voice, and in the ‘‘La ci darem la mano” he de- 
livered his lines with chivalric and winning grace. The 
serenade was very well sung. 

‘*Zerlina” was pretty and skittish in the person of Sigrid 
Arnoldson, who, while she may lack volume and color, yo- 
calizesacceptably. ‘* Don Ottavio” was simply inconsequen- 
tial. De Lucia does very well in the modern Italian music 
drama, where declamatory phrases cover up one’s igno- 
rance of ‘‘ bel canto,” but Mozart unmasks the singer with- 
out a legato, so the ‘‘ Dalle sua pace” and ‘Il mio tesoro” 
were badly sung indeed. ‘‘ Don Ottavio” lacked dignity, 
and he had about his person a large vibrato. 

Fursch-Madi sang the ‘‘ Donna Anna.” Her voice is not 
so fresh as it was, but she has the manner of a seasoned 
artist, and delivered the ‘‘Or che sai l’onore” with plenty 
of fervor. The mask trio was abominably sung. 

Kate Rolla took the part of ‘‘ Elvira” at thirty-six hours’ 
noticeand went on the stage without an orchestral rehearsal. 
She did not do her voice or talent justice. She has sung 
the part abroad with success, but nervousness made her 
work on this occasion rather constrained. The part isa 
very ungrateful one. Nordica, who was to have sung it, 
got up a very convenient cold, of which she showed no 
traces the next day in ‘‘ Faust.” 

Take it altogether it was a very slow performance in- 
deed. Carbone made a very good pantomimic ‘* Masetto.” 
We have great hopes of his ‘‘ Beckmesser” on account of 
the bad condition of his voice this time. The stage set- 
tings were nice to look at, but the stage management threw 
tradition to the winds in a half dozen places, notably in 
the dance scene. But then it is not every opera company 
which can present Mozart’s great work, particularly with 
three sick prima donnas at home. 

** * 


’ « Rigoletto” was sung last Friday night and Melba for 
the first time since her advent here made an unqualified 
success. ‘‘Cara nome” was delightfully delivered. An- 
cona made a capital jester and De Lucia an indifferent 
duke. Bauermeister, Castlemary and others were in the 
cast. Bevignani conducted Verdi's peppery music. 

‘‘Carmen” with Calvé was played to an_ overflowing 
house at the Saturday matinée. “ Faust” was sung in 
Brooklyn Saturday night. Plangon was the “ Mephisto” 
and sang the part suavely, but not convincingly. Vocally 
it was irreproachable but dramatically it lacked ‘‘ diab- 
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The latter was mediocre. On Monday night ‘‘ Lohengrin,” 
with the De Reszkés, Eames, Lassalle and Fursch Madi 
as ‘ Ortrude,” was given in excellent style. To-night 
Melba in ‘“Semiramide” and Friday night ‘‘Car- 
men.” At the Saturday matinée “ Lucia,” and on Monday 
night next we are promised “ Meistersinger.” 


Again “The Messiah.” 

‘ion Oratorio Society sang Handel's time 

honored oratorio, ‘‘ Messiah,” last Friday afternoon 
and Saturday evening in Music Hall, Walter Damrosch 
conducted in a most capable manner. Nordica sang most 
acceptably ‘‘I know that my Redeemer liveth” and the 
other music allotted her. A newcomer, Miss Carlotta 
Desvignes, gave great pleasure with her “He was 
despised.” She has a genuine contralto voice, warm in 
color, and sings more musically than technically well. Mr. 
McKinley is at his best in oratorio work, and sang with fine 
taste and intelligepce. Mr. David Bispham also did com- 
mendable work. The chorus of course sang extremely 
well, The attendance at both concerts was very large. 
At the next concerts of the Oratorio Society, February 23 
and February 24, Bach's ‘‘St. Matthew Passion” will be 
sung. This is great good news. 





Lamperti Certificate. 

LETTER was published December 13 in 
A Tue Musica. Courter as a *‘ two months’ certificate.” 
If after only two months’ study" with Lamperti a few 
written words of encouragement (such as any teacher 
might give a pupil) are published and exhibited as a ‘‘cer- 
tificate,” it but goes to prove even more conclusively than 
anything I have yet written the unsubstantiated claims so 
many are making to certificates from Lamperti. People 
are $0 apt to accept the word “ certificate " without reflect- 
ing upon its fitness and rightful application that derogatory 
criticism of my grand old master’s discrimination must in- 
evitably be the result (for a two months’ certificate speaks 
for itself), and I, as his American representative, cannot 
permit it by ignoring through pressure upon my time the 
impressions such statements make. 

If Francesco Lamperti spoke the truth up to 1880 a cer- 
tificate bearing the word ‘‘ certificate,” written and signed 
by him, had never been given but to one American, and 
that was myself, which I hold in writing and herewith give 
the copy with translation, together with an extract from an 
old letter written to my mother. 

CERTIFICATE, 

La Signora Florenza d'Arona é una della mie piu distinte allieve, 
possiede una bellissima voce di Mezzo Soprano Contralto forte ed 
estesa, ha molta agilita e sommo talento musicale, Tutte le qualita 
che se richiedono in una perfetta cantante sono riunite nella detta 


Signora, e con piacere io le rilascio tale certificato. 
FRANCESCO LAMPERTI, Milano, 9 Jennajo, 1880. 





(Translation.) 

This is to certify that Signora Florenza d’Arona is one of my most 
distinguished pupils, possessing a mezzo soprano contralto voice of 
great compass and strength, exquisite quality, brilliant execution, 
and the highest order of musical conception. All the qualities re- 
quired in a perfect artist are united in this lady, and it is with pleas- 
ure I present her with this certificate, FRANCESCO LAMPERTI, 

Milan, January 9, 1880. 


* * La @’Arona pud insegnare il mio mettodo perfettamente 


bene. * * FRANCESCO LAMPEKTL. 


* * The d'Arona teaches my method perfectly. * * * 
FRANCESCO LAMPERTI. 

Mine is not a two months’ certificate, but one resulting 
from eleven’ years hard study, and these statements are 
vouched for in Tue Musica Courter of September 27 by 
two of Lamperti's celebrated pupils. It will be observed 
that Lamperti does not say what Mrs. d'Arona will be if 
she continues her studies, but that after finishing them 
she is called by him ‘‘a perfect artist,” and he calls the 
document a certificate, 

The two months’ '‘ certificate(?)” (and Lamperti was care- 
ful as every one can see to guard himself against possible 
misrepresentation and fraud), stipulacing positively, ‘‘ only 
two months’” study and following with the proviso, ‘‘ that 
continuing her studies, &c,” at some future day, she 
would succeed (a truth applicable to any pupil, since per- 
severance is the first requisite of success), all goes to prove 
conclusively, that ‘‘ special certificates” (and they must 
be plenty from such statements) cannot be sworn to or 
substantiated, otherwise a few encouraging words for the 
vague future, written after two months’ study, would 
hardly be honored by the term “certificate,” but would 
sink into comparative insignificance as far as their value is 
concerned in proving ultimate achievements and present 
competency. 

As for the autographs of a few hundred artists, I would 
like to tell a little story, but I've said enough. 

Fiorenza D ‘Arona, 

The elder Lamperti Representative 124 East 44th Street, 
New York 


A Christmas Cantata.—On Sunday, December 24, Mr. 
Clarence A, Marshall gave a cantata, ‘‘ The First Christ- 
mas Morn,” by Henry Leslie, at the Westminster church, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 














Leonard F. Auty.—The engagements of Mr. Leonard 
F, Auty, the new tenor of Grace Episcopal Church here, 
have been very numerous, and the demand for his services 
is on the increase. He sang on December 1 for the New 
York St. Andrew's Society at Delmonico’s ; at St. Paul's 
M. E. concert, Newark, December 5; ‘‘ The Elijah,” New- 
ark, December 11; Bloomfield, 13 ; Carnegie Music Hall, 
21; New England Society’s banquet, December 22 ; Mont- 
clair, 28, and will sing at Chamber Music Hall January 9. 

N. J, Corey.—Mr. N. J. Corey, who has removed from 
Boston to Detroit, is meeting with the most flattering 
success with his lectures on the life and works of Richard 
Wagner, illustrated with stereopticon views. The lectures 
are three in number and can be given singly or in course. 

Stephan Bordese.—Some time since THe Musica. 
Courier’s Paris correspondence made mention of a musical 
setting of Stephan Bordese. The St. Ambrose Society of 
Jackson, Mich., secured the setting and one of their num- 
ber made the English translations, and they were given at 
the recent concert of that society. As a matter of interest 
that part of the program is reproduced. 

STORIES OF ‘THE CHILD JESUS. 
(From the French of Stephan Bordese.]} 


Prelude, ‘What was Heard the Night of Christmas’. Augusta Holmés 
Mrs. Walter Bennett. 


“The First Steps of Jesus"’,.....scccescsessssessccuevcers Edmond Diet 
et 106 Tee Ie pincsnvenscnashhs+osaeeceenees Theodore Dubois 
Mrs. Dwight Smith. 

EE SE EAE oicecccccousvccecestavebeutoastcetéss Ch, Lecocq 
ODD ROW Es 6 ee ch sahk cPdddc eve c dake Beeneue dees Henri Marechal 
Mrs. Alonzo Bennett. 

NE PENNS ccc csrecendapssctivecnpeaccctescsccesceccocancneess Lepneveu 
Ce ss os 5 regen decbucbuawiee Panty esdeh.4d 00 osvccececsds Massenet 
Mrs. Waldron. 

“Tne DEG fide ed ii deccscckbde de Ridc Ve. deka lie Pauline Viardot 
Mrs. Walker. 

“TI Do Not Believe ”’..........sseeeees> Pace iWiesdesasvicysdescacete Widor 

Mrs. Hague. 


A Salazar Concert.—Mr. Pedro de Salazar will give a 
concert in Fifth Avenue Hall, 27 West Forty-second street, 
next Wednesday evening, when he will have the assistance 
of several able musicians. 

Thallon’s New Year.—Mr. Robert Thallon and his 
friends gave the following program on New Year's morn- 
ing at his residence : 


PU, BD PRIA. ccc scccebevccsccnsuccsnsccsecebardd escocevedeodes Bach 
SE RMI 5 os Sonddedatbodes sod boccdscussesecece Brueschweiler 
Mr. Carl Venth. 

PRISE We VOGUE cei ciecctottevcccccesecedsevtevvecvetes Wagner 
Piano solo, Concerto E flat..........ceccecccscvecsevepeeeves Beethoven 
Mrs. Joseph Taylor. 

Nocturne, * Midsummer Night's Dream.................. Mendelssohn 

Violin solus— 
sa di R Cb il ct tec T oar en cades Pastels sdavtked Thallon 
ts (MEG bee cAtna hts pucks sbsngn gh bucesssonsseadepsedans seen Venth 
Cierdiorns 7 Gatrentalat ai oos ce deswain dei s dcandrivedtudnsy<d Goldmark 


Pennsylvania M. T. A.—The Pennsylvania State Mu- 
sic Teachers’ Association held their fifth annual meeting at 
Scranton December 27 to 20. Addresses were made by 
E. M. Bowman anda number of the members. A Virgil 
clavier lecture recitalby Mr. A. K. Virgil and Miss Julie 
Geyer was also one of the features of the meeting. 

A Chicago Christmas. — This program of Christmas 
music was given at the First Presbyterian Church, Chi- 
cago, by M. Clarence Eddy on Christmas Sunday : 


Organ prelude, “The Holy Night ".........ccccesceeseeees Dudley Buck 
Anthem, “ There were shepherds "’...........6ssseeeeeee8 M. B. Foster 
I TE Bsn kc cah hoo iahennshingenseiaedcengann Chas, Edwards 
See Pee Se GO OO” oc ceatccpadnisce svsganeeetaien Barnby 
Organ, “ March of the Magi Kings ”’.........ccccscscsssvccccces Dubois 
Anthem, “ How brightly dawns”’....................4065 H. R. Shelley 
Offertory, “The angels’ Christmas song”’................ J. H. Brewer 
Biya SOB, “ Teer ale Aas a ooo cine scnvescccrseveessstee Mendelssohn 
Anthem, “Sing, O daughter of Zion"’,,..........cccesceceeeees Gadsby 
Organ postlude, “ Hallelujah Chorus” (“ Messiah ”’)........... Handel 


Edward Fisher.—Mr. Edward Fisher, of Toronto Con- 
servatory of Music, Toronto; Mr. H. M. Dunham, of the 
New England Conservatory, of Boston, and Dr. Florence 
Ziegfeld, president of the Chicago Musical College, Chica- 
go, as well as Mr. Louis Lombard, head of the Utica Con- 
servatory of Music, Utica, N. Y., were in the city on Friday. 
Are we to have a musical conservatory syndicate? 

Helene von Doenhoff.—Since the collapse of the Tavary 
Opera Company Mrs. Helene von Doenhoff and Mrs. Tavary 
have arranged to give operatic concerts, beginning in 
Washington. Mrs. Doenhoff will sing on January 5 at De- 
troit in the Symphony concert. 

Russellini to Cappiani.—Lillian Russell presented as 
a New Year's gift to her teacher, Mrs. Cappiani, a golden 
breast pin of green laurel leaves with eight diamonds, ac- 








companying the gift with these words: ‘‘My dearest 
teacher, the laurels are yours. With fondest love, Lillian 
Russellini "—this being the name given to her by the Cap- 
piani. 

Marion Weed,—Miss Marion S. Weed, prima donna of 
the New York Philharmonic Club, has returned to the city 
after a very successful tour through New York and the New 
England States. She will sing in Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Washington, Richmond, Detroit, Chicago, Minneapolis, St. 
Louis, &c., with the club during the winter season. 

New York Philharmonic Club.—The members of the 
New York Philharmonic Club (Eugene Weiner, flute virtuoso, 
director) have returned for a short holiday vacation after a 
very successful tour through the States of New York, Penn- 
sylvania and New England, where they gave about sixty 
concerts during the trip. They were received everywhere 
with enthusiasm and their artistic work was highly appre- 
ciated by the music loving people wherever they appeared. 
January 8 the club will leave New York again for the West 
to fulfill about 100 engagements, including the cities of Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, Washington, D. C.; Richmond, Va.; 
Indianapolis, Detroit, Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul, Minne- 
apolis, St. Louis, &c., returning April 17 to play at the 
Academy of Music, in Brooklyn. 

Emma Heckle.—Miss Emma Heckle has been singing 
at St. Mary’s Church the past two Sundays and Christmas 
Day, assisting in the holiday music. 

Dined Three Conductors —Conductors Seidl, Mancinelli 
and Bevignani were tendered a dinner Tuesday evening of 
last week at the Aschenbroedel Club House, in Eighty- 
sixth street, by some of the members of the Metropolitan 
Orchestra. . 

Covers were laid for fifteen, and the table was effectively 
decorated with the colors of Germany, Italy and America 
and cut flowers. 

The guests of honor—Seidl, Mancinelli and Bevignani— 
occuftied places at the head of the table, and either side of 
them were Mr. Victor Herbert and Mr. Nahan Franko. 
The affair was informal and there was no end of good feel- 
ing. The menu, which was an elaborate one, was arranged 
to display points of special culinary triumphs of the three 
nations represented. Mr. Scotto, one of the guests, showed 
a master hand in the preparation of the spaghetti. Then 
for the wines, there was that of the Rhine, Bordeaux, 
Chianti and champagne. 

There were no set speeches, but Messrs. Seidl, Mancin- 
elli, Bevignani, Victor Herbert and others were heard to 
great advantage. Something upon which the speakers 
dwelt with much pleasure was the atmosphere of free ma- 
sonry which pervaded all branches of art in this country, 
one of the evidences of which was the delightful dinner 
then being enjoyed. An interesting incident of the occa- 
sion was the transpiring of the fact that Seidl met Bevig- 
nani twelve years ago at Bologna, Italy, when the former 
was traveling with Angelo Neumann's company, producing 
Wagner's operas exclusively, and the latter was director of 
the Conservatory at Bologna, Many other jolly musical 
reminiscences were discussed. 

Among those presnt were, besides the gentlemen already 
named, Mr. José Vanden Berg, Mr. Julius Rietzel, Mr. 
Otto Stockert, Mr. Antonio Bellueci, Mr. Philip Herfort, 
Mr. Carl Reinecke, Mr. Henry Schmitt, Mr. Emil Knell 
and Stage Manager William Parry.—‘‘ Herald.” 

An Interesting Concert.—An interesting musical and 
literary program was furnished by Mabel Stillman’s New 
York Stars and the New York Ladies’ Quartet, assisted by 
Miss Bessie Mecklem, saxophonist; Mr. H. C. Mecklem, 
harpist, and George E. Appel, pianist, at the Madison 
Square Concert Hall on the afternoon of December 26. 

The concert was under the auspices of the Schubert 
Piano Company and was given at the termination of the 
Schubert word contest. 

The New York Stars consist of Miss Mabel Stillman, 
whistler ; Miss Louise Tooker, soprano; Mr. Carl Odell, 
tenor ; Mr. Am. Taylor, reader. 

The New York Ladies’ Quartet, consisting of the Misses 
Louisa Morrison, Ida Coggeshall, Ida Branth and Mrs. 
A. C. Taylor, rendered two selections, both of which were 
enjoyed by the audience. 

Where She Will Be.—Leonora Von Stosch’s engage- 
ments in the near future are: Damrosch Sunday Concert, 
January 7th; Washington, January 10th; Baltimore, Janu- 
ary 13th; New Haven, January 16th; Providence, January 
18th; Buffalo, January 23d; Philadelphia, February 1st ; 
New York, Orpheus, February 2d. Then she will make 
a short tour through the West, and from the Ist of March 
make a long tour with the Howe-Lavin combination. 

Materna.—Maierna proved to be a great card in Chi- 
cago. Inthe Symphony concerts which took place Decem- 
ber 22 and 28, and for which Mr. Thomas made an ultra- 
Wagner program, over 6,000 people were in the audience. 
So great was Materna’s success that she was immediately 
re-engaged for a series of concerts. Henry Wolfsohn has 
booked the following engagements for Materna with the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra: Cambridge, January 4; 
Boston, 5 and 6; Washington, 8; Baltimore, 9; Philadel- 
phia, 10, and Brooklyn 12 and 13. She will also sing in the 
Harlem Philharmonic January 24 and 26. 
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E roi est mort, vive le roi! Ido not exclaim 

it because I think Mozart is dead and Wagner has 

become the reigning king; both are kings and both are 

immortal; but I quote the characteristically French sentence 

in consequence of the fact that the Mozart cycle at the 

Royal Opera House was finished a week ago to-day and 
that two days later the Wagner cycle began. 

The debt of gratitude which the royal institution paid 
to the manes of Mozart was one might say almost contrary 
to expectation, also a paying one for the box office. The 
vast house was during the latter portion of the cycle sold 
out every time, and last Tuesday night when ‘‘ The Magic 
Flute” was given, the auditorium was filled from pit to 
dome and the greatest enthusiasm prevailed. You see 
Mozart is by no means dead here and quite aw far removed 
from it as the ‘‘ Wagner bubble” is from ‘ busting.” 

The performance of Mozart’s last and his own favorite 
opera was a very worthy, almost a model one. It cer- 
tainly was entirely so, as far as the chorus and orchestra, 
under Dr. Muck’s direction, and Tetzlaff’s gorgeous mzse~ 
en-scéne, was concerned. The large cast called for a ma- 
jority of the best material of the Royal Opera House per- 
sonnel, and most of them were admirable. I begin with the 
‘*Sarastro” of Moedlinger, who was sonorous and digni- 
fied. The tenor Sommer was an acceptable ‘‘ Tamino.” 
Mrs. Herzog, as ‘‘Queen of the Night” was splendid in 
her first aria; in the ‘‘ revenge” aria, however, her colora- 
tura and staccati were not as flawless as usual, especially 
as to intonation ; she sang it transposed down from D to 
C minor (as is almost always done), and her voice showed 
slight signs of fatigue, from the overwork which this ex- 
cellent and useful artist has lately been compelled to per- 
form. Miss Leisinger was a trifle hard and tedious as 
‘*Pamina.” She hardly ever gets thoroughly worked up, 
and consequently she does not warm you either. Krolop 
as ‘‘ Papageno,” was simply delightful, vocally as well as 
histrionically. He is no longera youth (being above sixty), 
and it is all the more wonderful therefore, how he can 
maintain his agility and sprightliness. Lieban did himself 
proud as ‘‘ Monostatos,” the Moor. Miss Dietrich was 
charming, as always, as the little ‘‘ Papagena.” Betz sang 
‘*The Speaker's” part artistically. Even the minor parts 
were all in good and competent hands, Messrs. Frinkel 
and Philipp singing the two Priests; Misses Kopka, 
Rothauser and Mrs. Lammert, the Queen’s Ladies ; Misses 
Weitz, Hiedler and Deppe, the Genii and Messrs. 
Kraas and Krueger, the Fiery men. 

*# & * 

The Wagner cycle curiously enough did not begin with 
‘‘ Rienzi,” but with ‘‘ The Flying Dutchman.” The reason 
for the omission of Wagner's first grand opera is said to be 
an acquiescence to a request of Cosima Wagner, who in- 
tends to give at Bayreuth a model performance of the re- 
modeled work, and who seems to think that too many per- 
formances at other opera houses, and as good ones as might 
be given here, would interfere with her scheme and its suc- 
cess. Well, it is very kind of Count Hochberg thus to fall 
in with her views. 

‘‘The Flying Dutchman ” was given on Thursday night, 
when I had to attend twoconcerts, of which moreanon. On 
Friday night, however, I was present at a very good 
‘‘ Tannhauser” performance, in. which Sylva was the ex- 


cellent representative of the title réle. Miss Hiedler, | 
whose voice and general ability seem to be of the improv- 
ing order, sang and acted ‘‘ Elizabeth” in fine style. Betz 
was a somewhat perfunctory ‘* Wolfram ;” Moedlinger, a 
good ‘‘ Landgrave,” and the pearl of the evening was Rosa 
Sucher, as ‘‘ Venus,” in the Paris version of ‘*Tann- 
hiuser.” The grotto scene is splendidly equipped here 
and the fout ensemble 1 liked as well as at Bayreuth two 
seasons ago. Dr. Muck conducted, which means that 
everything went correctly and smoothly. 

‘* Lohengrin” was given on Sunday night, with Gudehus 
in the title part. Emil Goetze had been advertised to sing 
‘* The Knight of the Swan,” but his voice seems so unrelia- 
ble now that you and he never can depend on his singing. 

To-night ‘Tristan und Isolde” will be given with Gud- 
ehus, Mrs. Sucher, Mrs. Staudigl] and Betz, and I can 
assure you I am burning to hear it. 


* * * 


Wednesday night of last week I went to one of the regu- 
lar concerts of the Philharmonie, which are given there 
on each Tuesday, Wednesday and Sunday evening under 
Prof. Mannstaedt’s direction. The soloist was Prof. Hein- 
rich Barth, who, by one of the most peculiar coincidences 
that I can call to mind (and he assured me that it was a 
genuine coincidence and not intention on his part) per- 
formed the same two concertos with which the great 
pianist, Robert Freund, was to make his début here on the 
next following evening. The coincidence would not have 
been so great if, for instance, one of the two Chopin and 
the two last Beethoven concertos had been the selections, 
but the works chosen turned out to be Brahms’ first con- 
certo in D minor and the Schumann concerto. As for the 
former work I can recall only one single performance in 
New York, that of Conrad Ansorge at Steinway Hall un- 
der Theodore Thomas some five years ago. It is too ab- 
struse a composition, too much of a symphony, for orchestra 
with an obligato piano part and pianistically too little effec- 
tive to be chosen frequently for public performance. Last 
week, however, I heardit on two consecutive evenings by 
two different artists, and yet I am going to refrain from 
comparisons. Professor Barth's masterly piano playing 
and his thoughtful manner of interpretation I have too fre- 
quently described to you to be indebted to you for a repe- 
tition. Suffice it to say that he was in his usual and thor- 
oughly reliable mood and technical condition, and that he 
played exceedingly well in every respect. He also suc- 
ceeded in rousing the enthusiasm of the most attentive and 
appreciative, if not exactly the uppertendom class of au- 
dience which frequent these popular concerts and that after 
the Schumann concerto he was forced to yield to the vo- 
ciferous encore demand, to which he responded with the 
Chopin B minor scherzo. 

The Philharmonic orchestra under Prof. Mannstaedt’s 
baton did not accompany any too well, and besides gave a 
rather slovenly reproduction of Cherubini’s ‘‘ Faniska” 
overture, Haydn's pretty C minor symphony No. 7 and 
Beethoven's ‘‘ Egmont” overture. The performers do not 
at these regular concerts seem to take quite the trouble 
that they are forced to do at the Biilow-Philharmonic series 
under Levi or Schuch’s direction. 


*“* # 


The early portion of Thursday evening's concert time I 
devoted to listening to a performance of Peter Tschai- 
kowsky’s interesting D major string quartet, op. 11, by 
the newly formed Halir quartet. Prof. Carl Halir, of 
Weimar, has gathered around himself the excellent 
Berlin musicians Carl Markees, Adolf Miiller and Hugo 
Dechert of the Royal Orchestra and who formerly made up 
the Kruse quartet. The new organization, which is a re- 
markably good one, give their chamber music evenings at 
Bechstein Hall and are already well patronized. Their 
performance of the aforesaid Tschaikowsky quartet, 
especially of the exquisite andante cantabile in B flat and 
the quaint Scherzo in D minor,was all that could be desired, 
and among the heartiest applauders I noticed Joseph 
Joachim. 

The second number on the program was the newly edited 
B major piano trio, op. 8, by Brahms. Bernhard Staven- 
hagen took the piano part, and I should like to have heard 
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it, but I had to oly the fallen in order to get to the 
Singakademie in time for Robert Freund’s appearance. A 
competent authority told me, however, that Stavenhagen’s 
playing was not remarkable. 

At the next concert Court Conductor Richard Strauss, of 
Weimar, who only recently recuperated from severe illness, 
will be the soloistic assistance and attraction. 


** * 


Tue Musica Courter about three months ago gave you 
a picture and biography of the Hungarian pianist, Robert 
Freund. Up to that time 1 am bound to confess he was al- 
most a stranger tome. Now I have met him and found 
him one of the most congenial, highly educated, refined, 
amiable and truly musical artists I ever had the good for- 
tune to encounter, His pictures, moreover, by no means 
do him justice, for while in them he is made to look the 
part of the ‘‘ villain” in a Bowery drama, he in reality is an 
intellectual, interesting, modest and even good looking fel- 
low. The pictures, therefore, are really ‘* villainous,” 

His début here was the event in concert life last week, 
and although the advent of a new and comparatively little 
advertised pianist does not make the stir here that it usu- 
ally does in New York, where advertising of artists is 
worked up into an art and science Jer se, Robert Freund 
conquered a large and cultivated audience at his first and 
quite unostentatious appearance. So great was the impres- 
sion made that I deemed the successful début worthy of a 
special cablegram, which you will have read long ere these 
lines appear in print. It was truly as I telegraphed. 
Freund's playing of the first Brahms’ piano concerto in D 
minor was the most musicianly performance I have heard 
for along while. He was earnest and severe to a degree, 
and the interpreter was entirely a musician, not @ virtuoso, 
And yet the intricate untlaviermdssige technic received 
adequate pianistic treatment. I can now understand the 
sincere admiration and friendship which a man like 
Johannes Brahms professes for Freund and how he came 
to declare him the first Brahms player of the world. You 
must hear that for yourselves in order to understand and 
feel it. In words to describe it I cannot even attempt. 

The Schumann concert was interpreted with a wealth of 
feeling and tenderness. It was all /anighezt and /nnerlich- 
keit. It was the most intimate performance of the noble 
and beautiful work I ever heard, and the poetry of the 
reading could not even be disturbed seriously by the poor 
accompaniment of the Philharmonic Orchestra. Having 
thus given ample proofs of his admirable qualities as a 
musician and interpreter the pianist in his last number, 
Liszt's trashy ‘‘ Hungarian Fantasia,” could afford to throw 
the sop to Cerberus. He played the noisy but effective 
piece with fine technic and great virtuosity, yet withal free 
from that mere display of gymnastics which so often de- 
grades performances of this sort of music into mere circus 
playing. 

‘The combination of these qualities makes him a truly 
great artist” or words to that effect I cabled to Tuz Muse 
cAL Courikr, and in writing I am unable to sum up my 
judgment in a more comprehensive or exhaustive manner. 

The vast audience, among whom I noticed a good many 
Americans, was evidently an intelligent and consequently a 
most enthusiastic one. They applauded most vigorously 
after each movement and still more so at the close of each 
concerto. After the ‘‘ Hungarian Fantasia ” Mr. Freund was 
recalled no less than half a dozen times, but he would not 
be induced into playing an encore. 

The artist will give a piano’ recital with a Bach, Schu- 
mann, Chopin and Brahms program on Thursday night of 
this week at Bechstein Hall. 


Saturday night brought the fourth Joachim Quartet even- 
ing, and with it the usual large and cultivated audience to 
the Singakademie. ‘The program contained first the Men- 
delssohn F minor quartet, op. 80, with its monotonous, long 
drawn out, slow movement, and its nervous, almost irritat- 
ing finale. Of course it was well played, but the gem of 
the evening was Beethoven's great B flat quartet, op. 180, 
the most congenial one of the five last string quartets. All 
six movements were magnificently performed, but deserv- 
edly the most applause was bestowed upon the four middle 
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movements, and of these again the German dance in G nll 
above all, the beautiful cavatina in E flat were most ex- 
quisitely interpreted. In Beethoven playing the Joachim 
Quartet have no rivals on this earth. 

Haydn's D major quartet, op. 64, closed up the proceed- 
ings in a delightful manner. 

** * 

The fifth Biilow Philharmonic concert took place at the 
Philharmonie last night, and was, I am sorry to say, by no 
means overcrowded. The soloist was our own Teresa 
d’Albert-Carrefio. That she should have chosen the Chopin 
E minor concerto for interpretation on this occasion may 
astonish you a little, just as it did me; for this tender, soft- 
spotted work is not exactly in the line of her best work. 
Nevertheless I must say that she played it rather well, all 
but the first movement, which was neither brilliant nor 
musically very deep. The romanza she essayed to play 
with a good deal of feeling. It seemed to be all there in 
the phrasing and so forth, but the tone was a bit hard and 
dry. The rondo was taken at a furious tempo, but created 
more the impression of a virtuoso passage work perform- 
ance than that of a last movement of a concerto. The 
Tausig version prevailed in parts of the concerto. Mrs. 
Carrefio was recalled enthusiastically, and as an encore 
gave a wonderful wrist work exhibition in her own version 
of the little F sharp major study by Chopin. 

Of well-known numbers the program contained the Cheru- 
bini ‘‘ Anacreon" overture and the C major symphony by 
Schumann. Schuch gave a fine reading of both of them, 
but nearly all the tempi in the symphony were taken too 
fast, and the scherzo as well as the finale were so over- 
hurried that portions of them, especially where the scoring 
is not of the clearest, became ‘‘ muddy” and unintelligible. 

The n@velty of the evening was Goldmark's latest over- 
ture, or rather symphonic poem (though the composer dis- 
cards that title), to Grillparzer's ‘‘ Sappho.” It is in the 
key of G flat, and abounds with technical difficulties. The 
opening for harp is the most beautiful portion of the work, 
which soon revels in so much noise and intricacy that the 
‘tant de bruit pour une omelette” saying obtrudes itself 
to the listener all the more readily as the ideas are in no 
Way commensurate with the composer's gigantic efforts. 
The work is still in manuscript, but I suppose Mr, Dam- 
rosch, who is a great friend and admirer of the composer of 
“The Queen of Sheba,” will soon enough perform it in 
New York, see 

Friday evening while I was at the Opera House Lilli 
Lehmann gave an evening entirely devoted to songs by 
Robert Franz at the Philharmonie. She gave twenty 
selections from among his great number of Lieder, but 
despite the artist's fine singing the effect is said to have 
been a trifle monotonous. Reinhold L. Herrmann was 
the accompanist. eee 

An explanation of Miss May Florence Smith's steno- 


honetic system for vocal sight reading was to-day given 
y Professor Kichberg at the Royal High School of Music. 
*e * 


Miss Alma Garrigue is studying for the —_ with Lilli 
Lehmannand great things are expected of the talented 
oung lady. She is a cousin of the Misses Alice and 
Roperness Garrigue, of New York. 

***# 

Prof. Martin Krause, of Leipsic, writes to me: ‘* Don't 
fail to hear Siegfried Wagner. He made his début here 
with the Liszt Society concert last Tuesday and scored a 
phenomenal success. Heisa born musician and conductor.” 
Mhis does not exactly agree with Anton Seidl's r ypone but 
it makes me really curious, and as Siegfried will conduct 
here the next Wagner Society's concert on the 29th inst., 
** we shall see what we shall see.’ 

** 

C. F, Kahnt Nachf, of Leipsic, calls my attention to the 
fact that the printer's devil made me speak of Gleich’s 
** Principal Poems of Musical Form,” which interesting and 
valuabie work they recently published. Of course what I 
wrote was “ Principal /orms.” 

** * 

Marcella Sembrich, Amalia Joachim and Alfred Reisen- 
auer are all suffering from influenza. The latter is lying 
ill at Warsaw. eee 


Felix Weingartner, according to the latest reports, is 

much improved in health and now entirely out of danger. 
** *# 

Among my callers this week was Mr. D. F. Conrad, of 
the University of Wooster, Ohio, who sarong me pleasant 
greetings from Carl Wolfsohn. Mr. Conrad is here study- 
ing piano with Barth and composition with revtep Schar- 
wenka. He could not be in better hands, . F. 
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Prernfé.—Sainte CLoriLpDE. 


‘What we need most in Paris is a preparatory conservatoire ! '’— 
G. PIERNE, 


HE few who know the sad and tragic events 

of Saint-Saéns’ married life do not wonder that he 

seeks to hide himself from a curious world and to con- 

tinue in a sort of self imposed hermitage the divine art of 
creation, the sole solace in life for a disturbed soul. 

A beautiful street of Paris is Rue de Medicis, straight, 
royal, tree bowered, its park with nymphs, fauns and 
Pans, the great stone fountain of Marie Medicis, 1620, and 
its peculiar likeness tothe Yale campus. But it straggles 
off into a droll Dickens-y district of cobblestones, irregular 
masonry and variegated tenantry. Inside a low, narrow 
door, in a flat iron projection of streeting, sits a man in a 
long, white blouse, the centre on a floor literally carpeted 
with dead birds—wild and tame—of every possible line of 
feather, upon which he evidently has a millinery or feather 
bed intent. Four doors farther on are the big porte cocher 
stone courtway, concierge and stairway of the Paris ‘' ap- 
partement,” 

The ‘‘ first floor up” is the scene where havoc was played 
by Fate with the French composer's home life, ending in 
the complete dissolution of his ‘‘ ménage” and his retire- 
ment to hotel and Algeria. First, one cruel day, his little 
boy, the oldest of two, fell from a window at which he was 
playing and was instantly killed. The shock of the catas- 
trophe to the mother was the cause of the immediate death 
of the second son, but a few months old. The death of a 
well-loved mother occurred about the same time, followed 
still later by a succession of marital troubles, with which 
the world has nothing to do, but which left the man utterly 
homeless and alone in the world. Perhaps at fault, but not 
bad at heart (after the manner of mankind), with the tem- 
perament of music and genius combined, with an impa- 
tient, sensitive nature, proud and wrecked, the exquisite 
things of his home keeping were thrown to the winds, 
given away, sold, left—and thus ended one chapter in a 
by no means closed romance. 

Meantime, in the apartment above dwells one of the most 
contented and happy of men, M. Gabriel Pierné, composer 
and organist of St. Clotilde. A sweet wife and little boy, 
not forgetting ‘‘ mon camarade fidéle,” an almost human 
tortoise shell Angora cat, share his satisfaction, and here 
he carries on his musical labors. 

Anyone who has ever conversed with Mr, Harrison Grey 
Fiske, the handsome and gentlemanly editor of the ‘* Dra- 
matic Mirror,” New York, is already introduced to Mr. 
Pierné. Shorter of stature, the striking resemblance in 
forehead and temples, cut of hair, fine, straight nose and 
expression of mouth and chin that a short pointed beard 
does not hide, is very agreeable to a New Yorker. Nor 
does his manner destroy the illusion—the same frank, cor- 
dial, smiling, expectant manner, the firm hand clasp, the 
cheery ring of the voice—all are reminiscent. He wears a 
short, rough goods coat that by a hazard of French taste 
tones intothe color of his carpet, a student's tie and the 
seal ring, and bit of antique on the watch guard, so dear to 
the male Parisian. 

The taste of the room is exceptional, a mixture of Per- 
sian color and French taste, and not cumbered. It is not 
cold, for the weather is pleasant, but awell equipped grate 
gives promise of a cheerful blaze. There is an entire car- 
pet, a dull coffee shade of terra cotta, which with a dark 
olive pervades the coloring of the apartment in curtains 
and rugs. ‘Two idle pianos glare at each other across the 


room ; idle because he laughs and claps his small hands, 
because a piano above and a piano below render their use 
impossible. The expensive ornaments are draped to per- 
fection in handsome satin covers, olive and yellow looped 
about them almost to the floor, while potted plants, pieces 
of dainty bric-d-brac, albums and pictures show how com- 
plete is their slumber. Three long windows joining floor 
to ceiling are the next important features. They are of ex- 
quisite stained glasswork like those of a church, only in- 
stead of an ecclesiastical subject they bear the most artistic 
designs of floral decoration with little surprises of rustic 
idea for background, the work of an eminent French artist, 
an intimate and valued friend, the mechanical part wholly 
American, however. Elaborate bronzes on the mantel, two 
handsome divans, many chairs in Persian covering, some 
fine pictures, among them one of the musician at twenty, 
and a decorated screen take from the loftiness of the room, 
and a faint terra cotta tan in the woodwork adds to the 
elegance of the whole. 

Mr. Pierné is not exclusively an organist, being besides a 
fine concert pianist, playing much in the provinces, Italy 
and Belgium. In composition he favors dramatic work 
and has written much forthe theatre. For the ‘‘ musique 
en scéne” of *‘ Izeyel,” one of Bernhardt’s plays, he wrote 
the orchestral score. Heis at present hard at work on a 
piece in three actsfor the Opéra Comique. It is diffi- 
cult to choose the most valuable from among the sheets on 
sheets of titles representing the labors of this industrious 
and talented musician. 

For orchestra, see : Suite for orchestra, given here first 
in the Colonne concerts and later through the provinces ; 
Overture de Concert, three pieces for orchestra forming a 
suite; album of six charming pieces, ‘‘ Pour mes petits 
amis ;” Serenade; pantomime in two tableaux, ‘‘ Le Collier 
de Saphris,” played here; suite for orchestra upon the 
latter. For piano and orchestra, Fantasie Ballet and 
concerto in C minor, which have been given by Colonne and 
also interpreted by Montigny, Remaury and Roger Miclos 
and by the composer at Bordeaux, Gand, Geneva, Lisle, 
Angers, Dijon, Monte Carlo, &c. For piano over thirty 
works, including transcriptions and arrangemeats of Bach, 
Gounod, Hillemacher, &c., and scherzocaprice for two 
pianos. Songs: ‘‘ Edith,” a cantata which took the Institute 
prize; ‘‘ Les Elfes,” a dramatic legend in three parts, given 
at the Conservatoire here ; ‘‘ Pandore,” a lyric scene for 
soprano and chorus ; ‘‘ Le Réveil de Galatea” a lyric scene 
for mezzo soprano ; and a collection of twenty melodies, of 
which the most popular are ‘‘ Hymne d’Amour,” “L’CEillet 
Rouge,” ‘‘ Vous, souviendrez-vous,” ‘‘ Le Moulin,” ‘* Le 
Voyageur,” &c. 

And the manis just thirty ! 

Born in Metz, he studied solfege with Lavignac, piano 
with Bernard Riest and Marmontel, harmony with E. Du- 
rand, composition with Massenet, and organ with his friend 
and professor, whose successor he is as artist organist of 
Sainte Clotilde, César Franck. He received first prize in 
the Metz Conservatoire when six years of age ; was admit- 
ted to the Paris Conservatoire at nine, where he received 
successively first medal in solfege, in piano, in counterpoint 
and fugue, in organ; Grand Prize of Rome as pupil of Mas- 
senet for his cantata, ‘‘ Edith,” and was made ‘ Laureat 
du Concours de l’Exposition Universelle” for his ‘‘ Marche 
Solennelle.” He has been three years organist of Sainte 
Clotilde. 

Maitre de chapelle of the church is the esteemed com- 
poser, M. Samuel Rosseau, who also received first prize for 
organ at the Conservatoire and the Grand Prize of Rome. 
The chancel organist is M. Cazajus. Eight priests offici- 
ate. Mr. Geo. McMasters is M. Pierné’s substitute, whom, 
as well as his blower, he is obliged to pay out of a salary 
about one-third of what his least valuable pupil might have 
in New York to-day. 

I keep forgetting to state what is possibly understood 
that no organist here performs the whole musical service as 
at home. The maitre de chapelle does all the hard work of 
the service, supplements the training of the boys by the 
‘‘ brothers,” arranges programs, is in his place from first to 
last moment in church and is thankful if even his identity 
is recognized by his confréres, let alone the world at large, 
The chancel organist is simply his ‘‘ accompanist” and 
must by no means be confounded with the artist organist 
who is king of his realm—the organ loft at the other end of 
the church—who is expected to play but three times at 
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Has just been engaged as Prima Donna for the first American Tour of 


HENRI MARTEAU. 


The French Violinist. 


Mme. Linps's own Concert Company may be secured for March and 
April, 1894, and also for season of 1894-95, by addressing 


R. E. JOHNSTON, Manager, 
BELVEDERE HOUSE, NEW YORK CITY. 





NOTE,—Epwin M. Suowert, the Eminent Pianist, will also be con- 
nected with Marteau’s tour through America 
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most each service ; does not even know the mass being 
sung, unless it is one of the great ones that he knows by 
heart, and (usually) shrugs his shoulders when asked the 
name of his sacred confréres. So great is the difficulty, so 
immense the honor of achieving any one of the three po- 
sitions, that compensation is scarcely thought of, and to an 
American is certainly scarcely worth mentioning. Poor 
fellows, they have dearly earned their honors in talent, work 
and discomfort ! 

Nothing surprises them more than to hear of the ar- 
rangement of work, salaries and luxury of equipment of 
American organ loft workers. 

Bach is M. Pierné’s musical god for organ. He thinks 
he loves best his pastorale and fugue in A minor, but ‘‘ Ah, 
il n’importe que, j’en aime tellement!” 

Bach is the ‘‘ bread with the coffee” of music, the most 
‘colossal exemplary, correct, finished and intellectual of 
them all.” He insists on the music being played very 
slowly and majestically ; says in no other way can one hear 
the sudden and subtle workings of harmony and construc- 
tion. 

Of the moderns, Saint-Saéns is by all means his favorite, 
as an amiable man, a marvelous artist. Personally he 
thinks him the foremost composer in Paris to-day, and 
regrets that he is giving up sacred writing for the dramatic. 
Many of his religious subjects are taken from the Hebrew 
music. 

He likes America very much ; is deeply interested in her 
musical advancement, and hopes before long to pay her a 
visit. I should not be at all surprised should the organist 
of St. Clotilde be the next to follow in Guilmant’s foot- 
steps. He has been twice written to from New York and 
has been invited to take a directorship there. He regrets 
that he knows nothing of American composition, and 
wishes the composers would send their work here. Why 
not? Why not indeed? The French are very amiably dis- 
posed. Now isthe time for American merit to make a hit 
here, to show Paris what American thought is feeding upon 
musically. 

He thinks French music is ‘‘ going well ;” is glad they are 
coming to fully appreciate Wagner, whom he worships. 
There are many young musicians here, he says, the out- 
growth of the Conservatoire, who are the hope of the 
French future and are well worthy of the trust. He thinks 
America ripe for a conservatoire proper and should have 
one. He mourns the lack of a preparatory Conservatoire in 
Paris, saying truly that much talent is excluded by the ex- 
treme difficulty of admission, that one must be a great genius 
or a great artist who would enter—and where is such to be 
fed if not at a younger branch? II a raison. 

He also deplores the music teaching in the convents here, 
where the lesson is given to twenty pupils at the same time 
in the same room, each one playing a different piece. 

‘It may be an excellent form of penance for the poor 
nuns, but is disastrous to music and ear.” 

‘* Just across the Seine,” the centre of the Faubourg St. 
Germain (Foboorg St. Germah), the core of Parisian aris- 
tocracy, in vicinity of Eiffel Tower, Napoleon’s tomb, the 
Champs Elysées, Place de la Concorde and the Seine, it is 
well indeed that the bomb thrown in the Chamber of 
Deputies did not do its full work the other day, else there 
were to-day no Sainte Clotilde to write about. Within a 
bomb’s throw of the fated building, the grand old church 
would doubtless have shared to some extent the disaster, 
had gigantic masses of the gigantic edifice been blown sky- 
ward. 

The entrance to the organ loft is from the outside porch 
of the church—and such an ascent! Equally high with St. 
Eustache and equally winding it is not equally dark. If 
the steps of the latter were ‘‘ fish dishes ” these are but the 
plates on which to serve the viands—just room for two feet 
and no chance of missing one who might be descending 
meantime, Itterminates in a light square unroofed stone 
court adorned by four broken-nosed stone statues of saint- 
esses and a defunct music stand. 

How Paris does adore those huge mutilated stone women ! 
The sight of one of them is enough to drive aman to drink, 
yet half a dozen may be seen gazing in wrapt ecstasy in 


front of one of them at every corner of the city. The direc- 
tions in which mentality will go when well steered makes 
a study for an untouched observer. 

Well, this hopeless, stone court opens directly upon the 
blower, busy with his work; but polite as a prince just the 
same ; and strains of most touching, trembling beauty are 
oozing up through a dark cellarway. Three steps down to 
the right you are blocked on three sides by carved wood 
as invincible as the spirits of the martyrs. The fourth 
yields a view of a gray, cold cave filled to the doors with 
the most unhappy looking set of people, still as death, re- 
garding the silent manipulations of a couple of draped fig- 
ures before a starry altar. 

Peeping around the door knob you meet a grand smile, as 
from a schoolboy found out by a schoolmate. He does not 
mind the absence of a few bass chords lost by stretching 
out a left hand of hearty, jolly welcome. The smile dies 
over a stiff little chair at his side, and the trembling pathos 
of beautiful harmony is continued. ‘‘ Bourdon 16, clarion 
6, oct. 2; bourdon 18, treml. 32, p. au pied,” reads the com- 
bination, and one could but wish it might never change. 
The sonority is more like that of Widor’s organ than any of 
the others, and a ‘‘ Planchon” instead of a mass is being 
given. A lamp the size of a tumbler, containing a light the 
size of a match, illuminates two very small trim feet, ‘‘ bien 
chaussés,” and in one of the most plaintive turns the owner 
growls that the ‘courant d’air en haut” is enough to 
kill a man. He has improvised everything this morning, 
easily as it is told, but promises a ‘* Bach treat” in the near 
future. eee 

EARNEST AMERICAN STUDENTS IN Paris. 

Mr. Alex. Zenier, of Wisconsin, later of New York, is an 
enthusiastic organ student, pupil of M. Widor. In New 
York he studied piano with S. B. Mills and organ with Mr. 
Fred Archer, an Englishman, an interpreter of rare merit, 
profound student of organ and musical literature. Amongst 
his valued friends were Mr. Francis Fischer Powers and Mr. 
Edward Mulligan the organist, and every word in regard 
to them is eagerly welcomed by him every week in Tue 
Musica. CouriEr. 

Mr. Zenier played organ at seven years of age. His 
classic instinct was first indicated by a sincere interest in 
classic musical literature, and his musical library at present 
is rare as it is valuable. His standard was thus safely set 
and growth the inevitable result. In company with a 
musical friend, even before leaving the West, he had already 
benefited Music and her friends through a series of his- 
torical recitals, in which the lives of Beethoven, Bach, 
Handel, Haydn, Mozart, Gliick, Hummel, Schumann, 
Corelli, Scarlatti and Paleatrina, whom he styles ‘‘ the 
saviour of medieval mass,” were studied, and illustra- 
tions given from their works. Even symphonies were 
given, and in the more ambitious chamber music the young 
musicians did not hesitate to send to larger cities than their 
own to find the best string artists. He was also a success- 
ful orchestra leader. 

Among the works which have been of paramount benefit 
to Mr. Zenier he names Grove’s Dictionary, ‘‘ Lives of 
the Composers,” Naumann’s ‘‘ History of Music,” Haw- 
kins’ English ‘‘ History of Music” and Fétis’ French “ His- 
tory.” 

He was organist of Dr. Storrs’ Church of the Pilgrims, 
now in the excellent hands of Mr. H. R. Shelley, and was 
always a strong opponent of the secular in sacred places. 
While filled with desire for the higher musical develop- 
ment Mr. Zenier had sense enough not to come abroad 
till fully equipped to derive its full benefits. His mind 
was well stored with musical knowledge ; the fundamental 
principles of both piano and organ were mastered ; har- 
mony was studied (in the meagre way in which we pick 
up its hard crumbs); he had gained a good knowledge of 
French, and he had saved plenty of money—not half 
enough, but enough, which means /hree times what you 
expect to spend in Paris. 

He is here to study registration change, composition, but 
more especially to study Bach style. He takes two lessons 
a week, each on organ, from M. Widor at his private studio, 
Rue L’Abbaye ; composition from M. Lavignac, teacher in 


the Conservatoire. He hopes to remain here two years 
longer. 

The first thing he became conscious of as a student here 
was his vague groping after but absolute lack of fixed 
standard. At home each man wasa standard unto himself, 
with as many followers as he had power to attract. Here 
the standard is fixed by the unchangeable laws of Art, 
passed down from generation to generation. He found 
Art’s laws invulnerable, her subjects united i in their follow- 
ing. 

Again, he found that, with all his care and zeal, he had 
not the smallest conception of the value of detail, not the 
smallest sense of the importance of small things. He, 
slurred and slighted, was both blind and deaf. Reading 
well at sight, he read but half what was written and saw 
nothing of the unwritten perspective. He was stopped at 
every chord, made to think at every line. 

** Put yourself in the circuit or you cannot have the mes- 
sage!” was his first admonition. ‘‘ Put yourself in the 
circuit !" a lesson in itself. He was taught that he must 
think Bach before he could play him, that he must know 
what instruments Bach had in mind—nay, what instru- 
ments were not then invented—to carry out the color in 
his mind. For the first time in his life he realized 
that genius was indeed ‘‘ the capacity for taking pains.” 
For illustration of this see letter on ‘‘ Organ Study in Con- 
servatoire,” in Musica, Courter December. 

He found his knowledge of piano a great aid in organ 
development (more of this anon from the masters). He 
is at present occupied with Peters’ edition of Bach, that 
and Breitkopf & Hiirtel editions being the books of the 
Conservatoire here. In composition he is going through 
the Palestrina ‘‘ Planchon,” with its classic arrangement of 
varying ‘‘do,” added to the intrinsic perplexity of harmony, 
‘*enough to break one’s head!" 

For practice he has in his room the “ pédalie,” or pedal 
piano, differing from ours in having the pedals totally sepa- 
rate from the piano, adjusted on a distinct set of strings 
and tuned in accord. This is, I believe, a new invention. 
He pays for this 85 frs.a month, rates for the ordinary 
instrument being from 12 to 25 frs. His lessons are at 
a rate of 25 frs. each, his expense for living (treated else- 
where in city papers) three times what he expected, bis 
discomforts many, his labor unremitting, and all the 
benefits of Paris life, save in an educational way, nil. He 
knows of greatest distress among pupils here but badly 
supplied with money, and claims that without a knowledge 
of French one loses one-half the value of the lesson. 

I beg of New York, as a favor to herself, not to let Mr. 
Zenier pass through when he returns, but to keep him there 
—a sincere representative of the Bach school. 

Fanniz Epcar THomas, 
P. S.—I want to congratulate Mr. Victor Herbert, Mr. 
Victor Harris, Mr. Wm. C. Carl and Mrs. Charlotte Welles- 
Saenger on recent splendid achievements. 








Vin Mariana. 

IN MARIANA is called the “Tenseur des 

cordes vocales” from its special effect in strength- 
ening the voice. It is therefore invaluable to actors, 
clergymen, orators, vocalists and others who have to sing 
or speak in public. It nourishes, sustains and refreshes. 
Has not its equal in anemia, malaria, influenza (la grippe). 
Always reliable, owing toselection of finest ingredients and 
greatest accuracy in manipulation. 





Siena.— During the carnival season a new opera, ‘‘ Ad- 
meto,” by Marescotti, will be produced at Siena. 
Mannheim.—aAt the third Akademie concert at Mann 
heim Mrs. Clementine de Vere-Sapio appeared with great 
success in an air trom Hiindel's ‘*‘ L’Allegro” and in the 
‘* Ophelia” scene from ‘‘ Hamlet.” 

Dresden.—At the third Symphony concert of the Royal 
Orchestra, Dresden, December 1, the novelty was the MS. 
overture to ‘‘ Sappho,” by Carl Goldmark. It is said to be 
interesting, and to make great demands on the performers. 
It was well received. 
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NEVV PIANO MUSIC. 





D’ALBERT, EUGEN.—Sonata, Op. 10. Price,. . M.5.00 

LANGE, GUSTAV.—Op. 440, Gioconda; Op. 441, 
Festival Eve; Op. 442, O’er Hill and Dale ; Op. 443, 
Starlit Skies; Op. 444, Arm in Arm; Op. 445, Twi- 
light; Op. 446, -At the Fair; Op. 447, From Bough 
to Bough; Op. 448, Graziosa; Op. 449, Do Not 
Leave Me; Op. 450, Pleasure Trip; Op. 451, Séré- 
nade; ay 452, In Camp; Op. 453, The Young Polish 
Maid; Op. 454, In the Cloisters; Op. 455, Love 
Dance; Op. 456, Will o’ the bee 9p, 457, Gavotte 
Favorite, Price, each, . . M.1.50 


LESCHETITZRY, TH.—Op. at, No. I, ‘Etude Hu- 
moresque ; No. 2, La Toupie; No. 3, La Babillarde. 
Price, each, j . M.2.00 
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(Engaged for Handel Festival, Crystal Palace, London, 
England, also Richter and Philharmonic Concerts). 


IN AMERICA 


During the months of January, March, 
April, and part of May. 


For terms, dates and other 
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A New Opera by Bruneau. 


N an article published in the “ Journal” a few 
days ago, Emile Zola introduces, in his own precise 
way, the author of the celebrated, if still discussed ‘‘Réve,” 
and the composer of the present triumph of the Opéra 
Comique, the ‘‘ Attaque du Moulin,” Alfred Bruneau—re- 
member the name; if I mistake not, you will hear it long 
and often. 

I return for a moment to the Zola document—the word is 
not too strong, for all the man writes is too living, too 
human and big, to be laid aside easily, even by his enemies. 
Zola says that to Rossini was attributed the playful boast 
that he could write a dramatic opera with the text of a 
newspaper's fourth page advertisements. In those days a 
musical score represented so many bravura airs, duets, 
trios and finale. Zola thinks that the present day gives the 
largest interest to the story, to the humanity of the situa- 
tion, of the scene and its speakers. In three weeks, he 
adds, skillful brains should turn out perhaps a good poem in- 
tended for musical development, while the labor of the musi- 
cian, however gifted, requires months and even years of 
reflection and care 

True, posterity remembers the musician, and forgets the 
story teller ; as Zola concludes, justice always comes to the 
rescue. The writer thinks that the only true way is for the 
musician to become his own poet. The new school developes 
the action with the music—there must not be ‘‘ two fathers 
for the child of one heart and brain.” Zola tried to per- 
suade Bruneau of the truth and necessity of his doctrine ; 
but to no purpose—fortunately for us anyhow, and for the 
musician too, J am certain. 

Zola is a brave man. Ambitious he is, but with such 
strength and tenacity that he finally overcomes all ob- 
stacles—even the ill humor of his rivals. Wagner, he con- 

es, must be accepted with his new ways, and followed, 
but with the superiority of French genius, in a human sense; 
the departure must not be with Wagner, but from Wagner. 
Bverything must step onward and forward, and the truth 
lies in the degeneration of the lyric drama, in the real pres- 
entation of our every day misery and joy, in the people 
living with us and among us—dressed in silk, in gold and 
velvet, if you will, but with a soul and mind, Let a pro- 
found cry come from humanity, even on the operatic stage. 
“ Ah,” Zola cries, ‘if you could touch our hearts, the true 
source of tears and mirth, the colossal Wagner himself 
would become pallid on his symbolical pedestal. Life, life 
everywhere, even inthe infinity of song.” To conclude, 
Zola thinks that Mr. Bruneau almost realizes the dream. 
This letter was written before the premiére. Now the pub- 
lic has spoken in frank admission of the glorious fact. 

The * Attaque du Moulin” isa conscientious, noble work, 
in which the poem and ‘the song run together, one com- 
pleting the other, It is not servile, but full of enthusiasm, 
with surprising solidity of inspiration and musical work- 
mansbip. 

Mr. Bruneau was a pupil of Massenet. There is very 
little trace of his guidance in the present score. The story 
given to him is a short episode of the war of 1870, as imag- 
ined, and published by Zola in the “ Soirées de Medan.” 
The scene of action for the opera was most suitably carried 
back to the Revolution. 

The miller ‘‘Merlier,” the mayor of Rocreuse, is a widow- 
er, living with his only child, ** Frangoise,” a pretty girl of 
resolute will, who quietly informs her father one summer 
morn that she loves a Belgian soldier, ‘‘ Dominique Pin- 
quer,” who has come nearby recently to cultivate a bit of 
land inherited from some distant relative. The father, 
wishing to know the young man better before giving him 
his only treasure, decides to employ him to work in the 
mill, and in the first act the solemn betrothal is being cele 
brated. 

The young girls come in with clusters of flowers and 
branches of golden wheat, and the fiancée is asked why 
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she loves and how, and then the happy suitor tells his love 
tale, too. It isa pretty scene. When the party sit down 
to the banquet the village drummer suddenly appears to 
say that war is declared. ‘Terror chills every heart, and the 
old servant, ‘‘ Marceline,” who has lost two sons on the 
battle field, sings of the bloody horrors of strife with ener- 
getic despair. 

In Act II. the dear old mill has been through a terrible 
siege. Brave ‘‘ Pinquer,” althougha foreigner, defends the 
mill with the soldiers ; thus, when the enemy comes he is 
found gun in hand, and all black with smoke. The officer 
bids him conduct them through the forest. ‘‘ Pinquer” re- 
fuses, and so is condemned to be shot on the morrow. 
Through the open window, tearing aside the thick ivy, 
Frangoise appears. She tells him he must fly at nightfall ; 
that by the river stream stands a sentinel, and thrusting a 
knife in his hand she shows the road tosafety. Outside the 
song of the sentinel, a poor young lad, who knows not why 
he comes or why he fights, makes ones heart ache. 

The fellow is killed, and ‘‘ Pinquer” is free; but in Act 
III. ‘* Father Merlier” is obliged to take his place. The 
heroism of ‘‘ Francoise ” has implicated her fathsr. 

Act IV is the struggle of the miller to persuade his child 
and ‘‘ Pinquer,” who has returned full of uneasiness and 
ignorant of the situation, that all is well and no danger 
awaits him if his future son-in-l.w will only go. He con- 
sents only to return with the victorious French regiment, 
and the enemy flies, dragging away the father. A shot is 
heard behind the scenes, and the old man pays the tribute 
to his devotion. The last moments are all tenderness, 
and full of sad emotion. Between the destiny of death 
‘*Francoise " still finds hope and courage in the love’ of her 
future husband, and in the devotion of ‘‘ Madeleine.” The 
poem is a noble one. 

A short prelude descriptive of the country of peaceful 
scenes, introduces the raising of the curtain, when a musi- 
cal dialogue, so to speak, carries us delightfully and with 
melody—mark the word—tothe chorus of the maidens who 
accompany ‘‘ Francoise. It is simple, not studied out by 
rule and reason, as one might build a house ; spontaneous, 
with the rare discretion of tact and intelligence. The or- 
chestra—superb throughout the entire evening as far as re- 
gards impeachable execution and a delicacy, a variety and 
power of modulation found only with Mr. Danbé at the 
Opéra Comique—is constantly interesting, intelligent tothe 
situation and descriptive to its feeling. The atmosphere is 
observed, and with emotion and truth. 

The declaration of war gives to ‘t Marceline "—Delna— 
a grand opportunity of tragic declamation. This marvel- 
ous singer of nineteen years, with a wealth of voice beyond 
all imagination, has developed into a tragic actress of rare 
value. She is faultless now in every respect. 

Act II. follows an intermezzo of exquisite beauty. It is 
descriptive of war, and as varied and as true as the re- 
sources of the orchestra could give to a composer of talent. 
The crescendo of the strings, the rolling, beating drums, 
the attack on the mill, the subsequent strife and finally the 
hush of despair of ruin. I like far less the melancholy 
song of ‘‘ Dominique,” but the love duet is superb. It is 
not easy work to tell the old story in new ways. 

Fault has been found because the sentinel sings. Why 
should he not? Something, everything, perforce must be 
sung in opera. His notes are sweet, and the young tenor, 
Clement, meets with immense success. The music of the 
last act is full of pathos, the farewell of the father to 
‘* Marceline,” when he bids her lie to save his child’s hap- 
piness, their farewell, is all charming and faithful to the 
text, and to its full dramatic meaning. The opera is des- 
tined to be heard everywhere, and, I think, with happy 
results. 

It is magnificently sung and acted. The stage presen- 
tation is of course perfect. Carvalho is a master of re- 
pute in that line. Bouvet is the miller. The charac- 
acter was certainly well defined, but the artist, the singer, 


the actor filled in the lines with shadow and sunshine, and 
with that art that makes all appear so simple and so easy. 
What thorough pleasure it is to listen to such interpretation ! 

I have spoken of Miss Delna, but I would fain add more 
in deserved praise. ‘‘ Francoise” was given to a new comer, 
and not to a Conservatoire pupil. Iam told Leblanc isa 
remarkable actress, if appearing on the stage for the first 
time. Repose will come later, and perhaps spoil all. The 
soprano lines are fearful in tesitura, and nothing can be 
left undone—every word must be spoken, no slur can de- 
ceive the ear or modulate the tone to harmony. Some- 
times the notes seemed sharp in contrast to the organ 
volume of Delna's voice, perfect in all its register. But it 
is a good début, with promise for the future. 

Verguet does not look the lover, and he seemed quite 
operatic in his studied repose. The purity of his voice can- 
not be denied, however. All the minor parts are wonder- 
fully sustained, giving every sort of satisfaction to the 
most troublesome expectation. 

It is something to see people laugh and cry at an opera 
as they would at a good play, and now! am not going to 
say anything at all about the change between the ‘‘ Réve” 
and the ‘* Attaque du Moulin,” when the very name sounds 
homespun and freshlike. The ‘‘ Réve” is mystic, as it 
should be, full of prayer and religion ; the second opera of 
the composer is all movement, the battle of passion, strug- 
gle and fear. The composer followed his poem, and he did 
wisely and well, with a result that doubtless annoys his 
enemies and a few of his personal friends. 

In the gossip of the foyer, Mr. Carvalho was said to call 
the opera his ‘‘ New Faust,” with the garden scene and its 
battle ground. Probably the manager said nothing at all, 
for he is wise always—even under the most scientific cross 
questioning—but he does know of the Bruneau-Zola gold 
mine found, and he knows too with the old instinct, 
familiar to a veteran manager, that the word battles of 
newspaper columns are all conducive to repute and its 
paying result.—L. K. in the ‘‘ Times” 








About Small Voices 


Editors Musical Courier: 


INDLY allow me space to explain myself a 
little more fully on one point. 

I am accused in the Christmas number of THe Musicav 
Courter of not quoting all that was necessary from Mrs. 
d’Arona’s article of November 8. This I will leave to 
those interested for comparison. However, I certainly 
cannot be accused of quoting, as from that article, some- 
thing that was not said. 

From the quotation signs used in the article of Decem- 
ber 20, it will be thought by those who have not read my 
letter closely, that I said, ** Lamperti was not all he is said 
to have been, because he had a voice too small (szc) to use 
in grand opera.”” Neither I nor this writerever said any- 
thing of the kind. 

The same writer in the issue, November 8, did say 
‘Lamperti * * * should from his justified eminence 
be followed as authority in all points of a well tried method 
of singing, although in possession of too small a voice 
himself to use outside of teaching.” 

This evidently means, if it means anything, that his 
voice was not powerful enough to use in public, but only 
for a small room, merely for example (?). This is just the 
point for which I contend; singers who do not possess 
volume enough to be heard in a larger room than a parlor 
do not use the voice correctly Nature has given every- 
one a throat, larynx, palate—in fact all the vocal organs— 
made upon the same principle ; there may be deformities ; 
there may be weak lungs ; but there are very few people, 
if any, having the knowledge and ability to breathe cor- 
rectly; to open and relax the throat; to properly direct 
the sound-waves in the mouth, who cannot produce a 
voice of such volume as to fill an ordinary concert hall 
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with resonant tone. Most undeniably some will have 
more powerful voices than others, but a weak, thin and 
penetrating voice (and all very small voices have these 
qualities) comes from a bad method. 
Not all powerful voices are good; but all truly musical 
voices are voluminous, I would rather say resonant. A 
small voice is synonymous with a thin, squeezed, hard or 
pressed voice, caused by a wrong use of the vocal organs. 
I agree that the size of tne larynx and throat has much 

to do with the amount of volume that may be developed. 
There exists not such a great difference among vocal 
organs as to account for these so called very small voices. 
For that reason, when we hear for instance an able-bodied 
man exhibiting what he is pleased to call a ‘light lyric 
tenor,” who has to stretch his neck and stand on tiptoe in 
order to produce a thread of tone which might reach across 
a drawing room, but never could fill it ; does it not show a 
false use of the vocal organs? for it very often happens 
these same singers have a large larynx. 
Musical tone power, volumimousness, resonance, can be 
developed from all healthy vocal organs, and I think all 
musicians will agree that a voice having this cannot be 
called a ‘‘ small” voice. 
Again I will say a voice too small to be used outside of 
teaching is not consistent with a finished singer or a great 
teacher. 
It is highly laudable in that writer to wish to ‘‘ educate 

a person” through the columns of Tue Musicat Courier, 
and I will admit that it is difficult. 
I shall remain resigned, however, as I have received 
such excellent instruction under that thorough artist, Mr. 
Max Treumann, who I sincerely believe, has no superior 
as ateacher. (And I may add in parenthesis, that I had 
studied with several so called famous teachers—who by 
the way were not finished singers—who all pursued false 
principles of the use of the vocal organs; so that I was 
continually meeting with discouragement and unsuccess.) 
A. HowarD GARRETT. 


A A Rare Chance. 

OR SALE.—A superb Odell church organ in 
splendid condition, three manuals and pedal, high 
pressure stops, all mechanical improvements, fully war- 
ranted, eight years old, adapted for any church, musical 
college, public hall or music hall. An extraordinary bar- 
gain can be acquired. Address ‘‘Church Organ,” care 

Tue Musicat Courier, 19 Union square. 











Naples.—The new Mercadante Theatre at Naples 
opened December 6 with Saint-Saéns’ ‘‘ Samson e Dalila.” 


Mantua.—A new opera, ‘‘ Halte! Marche! En Avant!” 
by Guerrieri, has had great success at Mantua. The libretto 
is by the buffo Carbonetti. 


Wagner and Bellini.— The ‘ Cronaca Wagner- 
iana,” of Bologna, lately republished a letter in which R. 
Wagner expresses his admiration of Bellini, and now gives 
the following curious advertisement : 

‘* Saturday, 11 December, 1837, there will be represented 
for the first time for the benefit of the undersigned, 

‘*** Norma,’ 
‘* Opera in two acts, by Bellini. 


‘The undersigned believes that he cannot better inter- 
pret the artistic feelings of the cultured public of this city 
than by selecting this opera for his benefit. 

.‘‘* Norma,’ among all the creations of Bellini, speaks 
most to the heart by its overflowing musical sentiment, 
and even the enemies of the new Italian school doit justice. 
I therefore invite the cultivated public to be present at the 
theatre, asI have spared no pains to make the production 
satisfactory to all. RICHARD WAGNER.” 


Vienna Letter. 


VIENNA Orpice THE MUSICAL COURIER, | 
VIENNA, Deceniber 16, 1898. { 


T seems very strange that an institution like 
the Imperial Opera should not feel the necessity of 
providing understudies for all the principal réles in leading 
operas. 
This neglect has often been the cause of countermand- 
ing a performance at the very last moment, thereby caus- 
ing a great deal of annoyance to the regular subscribers 
and others. 
The Opera has a very large stock company, some six or 
seven tenor soloists, an equal number of baritones and 
basses, and an even larger amount of sopranos and con- 
traltos. 

With such an array of artists there is no reason, as far as 
I can see, of constantly substituting other operas for those 
announced to be performed. Last week alone sudden 
changes happened no less than three times. 

The ‘‘ Mastersingers ” was to have been sung on Thurs- 
day evening last, but on account of the sudden indisposi- 
tion of Felix who sings ‘‘ Beckmesser,” ‘‘ The Golden 
Cross” was substituted. 

So instead of hearing Wagner I took myself to the Carl 
Theatre, and heard an excellent performance of ‘‘ Miss 
Hellyet” by Boucheron-Andran. Miss Méaly took the 
title rdéle and achieved a genuine success, 

This lively young lady, of prepossessing appearance, 
sings and acts like a born actress, having the decided ad- 
vantage of being much younger than her rival, Mrs, Mont- 
bazon. 

Mr. Tauffenberger as ‘‘ Puycardas”’ was excellent, hand- 
ling his lovely tenor voice with rare skill and good taste.’ 

The trio at the end of the second act, in which he is as- 
sisted by Mesdames Demoulin and Mette, had to be re- 
peated, 

The same comic opera, which did not take at all, 
when brought out at the Theater an der Wien, was most 
enthusiastically received by an overcrowded and fashion- 
able house. 

At the Theater an der Wien there has been a revival of 
Millicker’s ‘‘ Enchanted Castle,” a comic opera which has 
not been heard here for a good many years. 

The composer himself conducted on the first night and 
came in for a rousing reception, showing that he is as 
popular as ever. The leading parts were taken by Messrs. 
Girardi, Joseffi and Spielmann and Mesdames Lejo, Bieder- 
mann and Frey. 

Mr. Spielmann, who generally acts as understudy for 
Streitmann, is a gentleman who has a tenor voice which 
rivals that of his better known and more popular superior. 
Joseffi always sings like the true artist he is, and of course 
Girardi is just as funny as he can be. 

Instead of *‘ Pagliacci” and ‘‘Cavalleria Rusticana” to- 
night, we will have ‘“‘ Rantzau” and ‘‘ The Puppenfée” at 
the Opera, and the former operas will be heard on Sunday 
next, when Paula Mark, it is to be hoped, will have entirely 
recovered from her severe indisposition. Grengg, the 
basso, was unable to appear in ‘‘The Merry Wives” 
on Friday last, and Mr. Reichenberg sang ‘ Fallstaff” on 
this occasion. The management of the opera did its best 
to provide a substitute for Miss Mark for to-night, and tele- 
graphed to the various representatives of ‘‘ Nedda” in 
Buda-Pest, Prague and Breslau, but were unable to come to 
terms in either cities. 

Mrs. Abranzi, of Buda-Pest, whosang ‘‘ Nedda ” during the 
engagement of the Sonzogno Company here last summer, 
may possibly be heard in this réle next week ; also Miss 
Rosen; of Breslau. 

Winkelmann intends spending his vacation in February 
in Italy, and will not sing, as he usually does, in his native 


city, Brunswick. He will ode sing three times in the 
new opera ‘‘ Mirjam,” and then Andreas Dippel will take 
the part, provided the work’ is a success and remains on the 
repértoire. The program at the Opera this week was as 
follows: ‘‘ Rantzau,” *‘ Rheingold,” ‘‘ Martha,” ‘‘ Marriage 
of Figaro,” ‘‘ The Jewess,” ‘‘ Fidelio” and ‘‘ Aida.” 

se *# # 

Bellincioni and Stagno left for Graz, where they inflicted 
their program of ‘‘new” Italian songs on the natives of 
that lovely city. 

From there they went direct to. Florence, where they 
opened their two months’ engagement on Thursday last in 
‘A Santa Lucia.” 

The third soirée of the Hellmesberger Quartet came off 
on Thursday last with the following program : 


Quartet, G mio ........cssccsccccencdoccencceerersseeweeeswenges Hayda 
Trio, B flat major, Op, O7.......cccevecssccecdevesseserenerere Beethoven 
Piano, Franz Zottmann., 

Culatet, A mdGE eo. ccc. cccccctecdecccesdapercdvevepesotances .Goldmark 


Second ’cello, F. Weidinger. 

The piéce de résistance proved to be the Beethoven trio, 
in which the club was ably assisted by Zottmann, a talented 
pianist of local reputation. 

The next concert takes place February 8, when Marie 
Baumayer will assist in the Brahms’ quintet, F minor, 

ees 2 # 


Franz Ondricek gave his second concert on Thursday 
evening and had the assistance of Prof. Anton Door, the 
pianist, and Miss Bratanitsch, a contralto and pupil of 
Rosa Papier, who on this occasion made her first public 
appearance in this city and scored a great success. 

Ondricek played Tartini's ‘‘Teufelstriller ” sonata, Ernst’s 
F sharp minor violin concerto, Beethoven's ‘‘ Kreutzer ” 
sonatain company with Door, and accompanied by Sigmund 
Griinfeld he was heard in the ‘‘ Meditation” by Weiss and 
Paganini’s ‘‘ Witches’ Dance,” Alfred de Séve’s irresistible 
solo. 

In all of these selections the great violinist again mani- 
fested his marvelous ease of execution in the most difficult 
passages and charmed all by the beauty and richness of his 
tone. 

There will be another, probably the last, recital on 
Thursday next, when Ondricek will play the Mendelssohn 
concerto and other solos, of which I shall speak in my next. 

s*# *# * 


A young lady, Helene von Weychert, of Warsaw, who 
comes highly recommended by musical authorities of her 
native city, was heard in a song recital on Wednesday last, 
on which occasion she had the co-operation of Marie von 
Wonsowska, the pianist, and Hans Cesek, accompanist. 

Miss Weychert did not quite meet the expectations which 
had been raised, inasmuch as she has not got her voice, 
which is a high soprano, under full control, and does not 


With some time spent in conscientious study, however, 
and avoiding the unpleasant habit of a tremolo, which on 
this occasion considerably marred her efforts, the above 
mentioned defects may readily be conquered. 

Miss Weychert sang the aria by Gliick, ‘‘ O del mio dolce 
ardor ;” three lovely songs by Tschaikowsky, ‘‘ Pourquoi,” 
‘*Wiegenlied” and ‘‘ Pimpinella,” and some unimportant 
songs by Moninszko, Tosti and! Bizet. Miss Wonsowska 
was heard to the best advantagein Paderewski’s ‘* Lege: 
Moszkowski’s ‘Capriccio E major” and Paganini-Liszt's 
‘‘Campanella” It seems strange how much more fre- 
quently you meet with Tschaikowsky’s name on programs 
since the great composer passed away than during his life- 
time. 

It would appear that artists were aware of their neglect 
in singing and playing the Russian composer's creations, 
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and are trying to make up for their oversight now that the 
great man is gone, 

Is it really necessary for a great composer to die in order 
to popularize his works? 

It would almost seem so. 

The program of the fourth Philharmonic Concert was as 


follows : 


Overture, * Gemoveva”’........cccccccccceeceeeeeeceeeeseess SCHUMANN 
POOF DRE, CSltS WO, 8.06 seve cccccssccccsvedevocccedeccvcccvovess Grieg 
(First Performance.) 

Praeludium and fugue,.......cccccerccecccevereeveveveeenes Bach-Abert 
Arranged for Orchestra, 

Symphony, EH flat MAJOr,.......ccecccccececcceweeecseveveenvees Z. Fibich 


(Pirst time.) 

The concert opened with a magnificent performance of 
the *‘Genoveva” overture and introduced two novelties, 
performed for the first time at these concerts, Grieg’s suite 
No. 2 and Fibich's symphony. 

This new work of the Norwegian composer is very much 
like the first one, bearing the same name, and consists of 
four movements; ‘ Brautraub,” ‘‘ Arabian Dance,” 
‘*Gynt's Return” and ‘ Solvejg's Song.” It is, however, 
not nearly so interesting as its predecessor and without a 
suitable finale. The orchestra gave a very brillant render- 
ing of the suite and Dr. Richter was enthusiastically 
cheered. 

Fibich's E flat major symphony, is a fine composition, 
‘itted out with a rich, almost luxurious instrumentation, but 
asa whole, discloses more color and brilliancy than new 
ideas or depth of feeling. 

The third movement, an adagio, seemed to call out more 
enthusiasm than any of the others, although it appeared to 
me the least important one. 

The third number on the program was the C sharp minor 
prelude and fugue, from the ‘‘ Wohltemperirtes Clavier,” 
Vol. 1., No. 4. 

J. J. Abert has taken the C sharp minor prelude, and the 
G minor fugue, and changed both, ad libitum. In the fugue, 
there appears a ‘‘ choral,” likewise one composed by Abert, 
between the prelude and fugue, for brass instruments. 

All in all this new “‘ arrangement" is one of the poorest 
specimens of its kind, I have ever heard, especially when 
you remember the splendid instrumentations of some of 
Bach's works, arranged by that excellent Viennese artist 
and viola player, S. Bachrich, of Rosé Quartet renown. 

I have been requested to intimate to Tuer Musicar 
Covaier that there will be twenty-five Wagner perform- 
ances in Munich during the summer season of 1894. 

“ Tristan and Isolde" will be given on Wednesdays, viz., 
August 8 and 22; September 5 and 19 ; October 3. 

" The Meistersinger" always on Sunday. August 19; 
September 2, 16, 30. 

* “Rheingold” ona Saturday. August 11,25; September 
8,:22 

* Walkiire" on Sundays. August 12, 26; September 9, 
23: 

* Siegfried" on Tuesdays. August 14, 28; September 
11, 25 

** Gotterdimmerung” on Thursdays. August 16, 30; 
September 15, 27 

sen # 


The well-known local composer, Oscar Strauss, one of 
the most promising of young talents, has composed a song, 
** Marietta,” dedicated to and sung by Carl Streitmann. 


The eighth concert of the Vienna Popular Quartet for | 


classical music presented Haydn's quartet G major, op. 
§4; songs by Schumann, Liszt and Brahms, sung by Miss 


Lichtenfels, and Beethoven's piano trio, B flat major, op. | 


08, the pianist being Miss Bibl, a daughter of the well-known 
court organist atthe Chapel Royal. Miss Gabriele Wietro- 
wetz, who was to have appeared as soloist at the last Phil- 
harmonic and played the Brahms’ violin concerto, cancelled 
her engagement on account of overfatigue. 

August Stradal, the well-known pianist and favorite pupil 
of Liszt, was suddenly seized by a fit of delirium and had 
to be conveyed to the General Infirmary, where he now 
lies in a precarious condition. 

This happened last Thursday, just after the pianist had 
finisl.ed his daily dose of eight hours at the piano. 

Stradal will be pleasantly remembered as having been 
the piano soloist of the Bisendorfer exhibit at the late 
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Musical and Dramatic Exposition, where he used to delight 
thousands by his masterly and finished playing. 


*e# & * 


Richard Epstein will make his first appearance this sea- 
son on Thursday next, when he will play with Franz 
Ondricek the Beethoven sonata in C minor. 

At this same concert Mrs. Gutman, the wife of the im- 
presario Gutman, will be the soprano soloist. 

The Russian Vocal Choir, Nadina Slaviansky, which has 
recently appeared in Germany, France, Holland and Eng- 
land, will give a concert here January 3. 

Miss Ethel Sharpe, pianist, and the great ‘cello soloist 
Popper are advertised for concerts in January next. 

Marie Renard, the excellent and beautiful soprano of the 
Opera, is studying the part of ‘‘ Nedda” in ‘‘ Pagliacci” 
in Italian, and will sing this r6le during an engagement at 
the Royal Opera in Buda-Pesth some time in April next. 

Materna wrote to Director Jahn yesterday, and apprised 
him of her return to Vienna in March. September next 
she will again be heard at the Opera, where she has been 
sadly missed since her departure for America. 

Considerable anxiety has been expressed in local papers 
as tothe whereabouts of Bandmaster Ziehrer, who left early 
in May for Chicago, but since the closing of the World’s 
Fair had not been heard of. To-day the *‘ Neue Freie 
Presse” published a program of one of his concerts at the 
Grand Opera House in Philadelphia, where this very popu- 
lar conductor has been concertizing; also a cable in which 
he announces his departure from New York on the Lahn 
yesterday. 

I close my weekly epistle, wishing all my friends a Merry 
Christmas, a Happy New Year and continued success to 
Tue Musicat Courter. Rvupo.r Kine. 





The True Source of Vocal Power. 


Haier, Harwess, Oexrrer, Merket, Rosspacu, BENNATI, 
SANTINI. 





HE writer confidently believes, after pro- 
longed and industrious search, that the source of the 
extraordinary, the marvelous power, and bewitching qual- 
ity which the human throat is capable of producing has 
never been discovered or even suspected. Certainly no 
hint, however distant, has ever been discovered by him in 
any available work in English, German, French, Italian or 
Latin. A century ago nearly all discussion of the vocal 
topic was in Latin, the exceptions being Mancini, and still 
earlier, Tosi, neither of whom wrote one word of valuable 
physiological advice. 

Haller was, perhaps, the most celebrated of the writers 
in Latin ; but, by more recent light, his physiological knowl- 
edge has been shown to be thoroughly unreliable. He ac- 
| tually declared that he saw with his own eyes the diaphragm 
| rise in the chest when it contracted. 

The only distant hint at the truth I found in wonder- 
| ful Harless, who even anticipated the much lauded strobo- 
scopic experiments of Oertel, whereby, mirabile dictu, the 
to-and-fro motion (vibration) of the vocal chords may be 
| followed by the eye as plainly as the waving of a finger 
|from one side to the other. It is no wonder that Oertel 
| overlooked his predecessor, for Harless’ article on the voice 
| had been simply buried in a quarterly magazine, the whole 
| six years’ existence of which I was obliged to purchase to 








| obtain this single essay. It was more than 200 pages long, 
| and so closely printed that it exceeded in actual reading 
| matter my ‘' Physiology of Artistic Singing” of 334 pages. 
The exactness of Harless in all his experiments is most ex- 
| traordinary. Some of his machines are much more com- 
| plicated than a piano. 

That this savant wrote also an equally important work on 
| hearing (Das Héren) makes his judgment in this matter of 
| even more importance ; for the question is partly an acous- 
tic one. 

Harless stated plainly in one of these two essays that the 
power and quality of the human voice depended not so 
much upon the vocal chords or the larynx as upon the state, 
the condition, of the parts surrounding the larynx (Adam's 


apple). 
This isthe truth. When the larynx is detached from the 


rest of the throat the sound produced is about the same in 
all cases. I certainly found them nearly identical in a child 
of ten and a woman of mature years. Blowing between 
two strips of rubber soundsabout the same, And it may be 
strictly reasoned as well as proved by experiment that the 
mere stretching of the chords would only change the pitch 
and slightly smooth the quality. Indeed, Harless, Merkel, 
Wyllie and myself have produced from one to two octaves 
of tones with little change of quality or power. 

‘‘The state or condition of the parts surrounding the 
larynx,” but what kind of parts are these? Are they of 
bone, cartilage, tendon or muscles? They must consist of 
one or more of these sorts ; now which is the one most sub- 
ject to change of state? The muscles alone ; and it would 
be a welcome discovery to find that the larynx was, in 
truth, largely invested by muscles. 

In strict fact, itis wholly surrounded by muscles. Itsnear- 
est neighbor of the other sorts is the boney spine behind it, 
but from that it is separated by a thin muscle, the inferior 
constrictor. There is, indeed, the cartilaginous windpipe 
below the larynx ; still, all its effect upon the tone would 
be shut off by the closing together of the vocal chords. 
Rossbach, in order to discover the possible influence of the 
chest, which, in his day, was supposed by all to resonate 
the voice, immersed a man in water to his chin but could 
find no shade of difference from the tones produced on 
terra firma. However the voice might sound to a suppos- 
able ear inside the chest, the difference could not possibly 
be heard outside. 

Muscles are subject to change through contraction, 
which makes them tense instead of loose and slack. Sup- 
pose the vocal chords were vibrating, they would cause the 
larynx to vibrate, and also all muscles connected with the 
larynx if those muscles were tense. 

To illustrate very simply: grasp two opposite ends of a 
strip of cloth but let it hang loosely; shake one hand a trifle 
to and fro; only the part nearest the shaking hand will 
be moved. But if you stretch the strip tightly it will be 
shaken throughout its whole extent. 

This applies with exactness to the vocal material. The 
vocal chords jar the larynx into vibration. In all singing 
the larynx is bound firmly to the horseshoe bone just above 
it and this bone (the /yozd@) must also vibrate; to the same 
bone along its entire length is attached the lower end of 
the tongue; and now a body of large extent has been found, 
presenting an extensive surface. The simple illustration 
of the cloth now applies: If these tongue muscles are not 
contracted they will be loose and flabby; only a small por- 
tion of the surface near the vibrating bone will be shaken. 
When, however, the muscles contract and render the 
tongue tense a very great extent will be jarred simulta- 
neously with the bone, and vastly greater waves of sound 
will be started by these jarrings or vibrations. 

Probably by skillful control not only the whole upper 
surface but also a large share of the free under surface of 
the tongue may be thrown into assisting vibration. Ben- 
nati, nearly a half century ago, shrewdly remarked that 
powerful voices had large tongues, and mentioned a beauti- 
ful and powerful baritone, Santini, who held the tip of his 
tongue raised and slightly drawn back. Nine readers in ten 
will find that this position distinctly improves the tone, for 
it brings the tongue into a favorable position to assume a 
state of gentle tension. This advice is not given as of 
especial value, but as a slight indication and as a friendly 
warning not to follow the almost universal advice to let 
the tongue rest against or press upon the lowerteeth. Many 
of the greatest singers raise the tip habitually; few depress 
the surface behind the tip, though that is another instance 
of widespread instruction. 

What other large surfaces surrounding the vocal channel 
can be brought by muscular contraction into connection 
with the larynx and into synchronous vibration? The soft 
palate, for not only do muscles (palato-pharyngei) extend 
from it downward to the larynx, but others (palato-glossi 
and a large strand of the superior constricti) connect the 
palate with the tongue. ‘Therefore, if all these muscles are 
contracting, the vibratory jarrings of both larynx and 
tongue will shape the broad surface of the soft palate also 
into vibration and add largely to the power and exquisite 
beauty of the artistic tone. 

Now, then, instead of the tiny surface of the vocal 








-Mr. WATKIN MILLS, 


Principal Baritone of the great English Musical Fcstivals— 
Leeds, Birmingham, Worcester, Gloucester, Hereford, 
Bristol, Hanley, &c.—the Richter Concerts, the Royal 
Albert Hall Choral Society and other important Concerts, 


will be available for Oratorio and Miscellaneous engage- 
ments during the ensuing season, 
All communications to be addressed to 


My. F’. VERT, 
3 East 14th Street, 
New York City. 


Representative also for the following artists wto will visit America 


during the seasons 'y3 and ‘94: Madame Albani, Mile. Antoinette Trebelli, 


Miss Medora Henson, Madame Antoinette Sterling, Mr. Edward Lloyd, 
Mr. Ben Davies, Signor Foli, Mr. Norman Salmond, Mons, Joseph 
Hollman (violoncellist), Mr. George Grossmith, &c., &c 


HENRY WOLFSOHN’S 


MUSICAL BUREAU. 
331 East 14th Street, New York. 


——— 
The most reliable Musical Agency in America! 


SOLE MANAGEMENT: 


MATERNA, BLAUVELT, JUCH, PEVNY, .KOERT- 
KRONOLD, LINDH, ELANDI, MACONDA, POOLE-KING, 
SCALCHI, STEIN, CLARY, WYMAN, McKINLEY, CLARKE, 
GUILLE, CAMPANINI, SCHOTT, RIKGEK, CAMPANARI, 
FESGUSON, BEHRENS, BOLOGNA, GALASSI, FISCHER, 
AUS DER OHE, GODOWSKY, JOSEFFY, VON STOSCH. 
MORGAN, HASSELUKINK, HF RBERT, VAN DER HENDE, 
and others. 

Authorized to receive propositions for Concerts for the Artists of 
Abbey, Schoefel & Grau’s Grand Italian Opera Company. 











“I unhesitatingly pronounce this system superior to any I have taught 
in twenty-five years.”—Frep. H. Butrerrietp, Supervisor of Music, 
New Bedford, Mass. 


Steno-Phonetic System for Vocal Sight Reading, 


Which does not interfere with the ordinary notation, 
(Copyrighted by May Florence Smith.) 

For reading music. Three months (course absolute.) Address, Vocat 
Reapinc ScHoot, 1786 Broadway, near s8th Street, New York, Classes 
forming every Monday, between 1 and 3 P. M. 

MISS MAY FLORENCE SMITH, 
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chords and of larynx above them—not a square inch in the 
largest throats—nearly the whole extent of the entire 
vocal channel from the lips to pharynx is thrown into 
vibration; and it is an acoustic fact that the larger the 
vibrating surface the larger and also the more full will be 
the tone. 

But how strongly do these principles militate against the | 
very general rules for students of voice: ‘ Relax the 
throat.” ‘Flatten the tongue.” ‘ Expand the palate.” 
Sensations which are the result of legitimate efforts are 
made to destroy these efforts, or they suggest to teachers 
advice and practices which surely would destroy these 
efforts were not the pupil often too instinctively wise to be 
implicitly foolish, Joun Howarp, 

113 East Fifty-ninth Street. 








Dresden Letter. 
DRESDEN, December 10, 1893. * 

N the Royal Opera there is not much of im- 
] portance going on. No novelties have been brought 
out lately, except a ballet, ‘‘ Meissner Porcellan,” a subject 
with a sort of historical background, turning upon the in- 
vention of the Saxon china. Though the ballet is very 
costly and beautifully put upon the stage, we have had it 
almost too often, together with rather unimportant and in- 
significant ‘‘ home-made” operas, such as ‘‘ Zwei Compon- 
isten,” by Hagen (our orchestra leader at the side of Schuch) ; 
‘* Hochzeitsmorgen,” by Kaskel (a Dresden baron) ; ‘‘ Evan- 
thia,” by Umlauft, in which collection we only miss the 
over sentimental opera attempt ‘‘ Frauenlob,” by Reinhold 
Becker, all of which do not draw audiences. One cannot 
talk of a decline of our famous Dresden Opera, but the fact 
is that the repertory is somewhat dull at present. 

The small ‘* Residenz Theatre” seems to reap the benefit 
of it, for it is eagerly preparing new interesting pieces, 
among which I mention Frederic Smetana’s “ Verkaufte | 
Braut,” which was brought out for the first time yesterday | 
with immense success. ‘The small Residenz orchestra, | 
consisting only of a very limited number of musicians, on 
this occasion almost surpassed itself, as did also the soloists, 
who in fact are prepared and engaged only for operetta 
representations. The conductor, Mr. Dellinger, seems to 
be aman of great musical temperament and magnetism, 
for he did wonders with singers, orchestra and chorus, to 
most of whom the higher opera style must be a more or less | 
unknown region. The public at the ‘‘ Premiére” was not 
the standard ‘‘ Residenz” audience, but it consisted mostly | 
of the Court Opera frequenters, noteworthy musicians, | 
critics and members of the best society. The direction is 
highly to be lauded for this artistic enterprise, by means of | 
which we are kept in touch with musical doings in other | 

| 





cities, Vienna, Berlin, Prague, Leipsic, &c. Great pity 
that there seem to be so many reasons to prevent the | 
Court Opera from taking the lead in artistic matters. It 
ought to have accepted this exceedingly fine work which 
would have been brought out to a far greater perfection | 
than was possible in the above mentioned case with the | 
modest resources of an operetta stage. 

The concert season is not dull; on the contrary, very 
lively indeed. Lilli Lehmann had equal success this time | 
with her Bungert and Franz evenings as she had last year. 
Nothing so delightful as to meet with an artist of so high 
ideals and lofty aims as Lilli Lehmann. In spite of dimin- 
ishing vocal resources, her musical intelligence and 
exquisite method allow her even now to carry out her artis- 
tic intentions to such a perfection as only very few of her 
rivals are able to do. The composer, Aug. Bungert, was 
the accompanist of the first Bungert recital, and Mr. Herr- 
mann, of New York, assisted as an accompanist of high 
order in her second concert, where exclusively songs by 
Robert Franz were given. 

Marcella Sembrich was heard here on the 29 last month, 
for the first time as a Brahms’ singer, though not to 
great advantage. Sembrich is the Italian coloratura singer, 
par préférence, and Brahms’ philosophy will probably al- 
ways be foreign knowledge toher. Rossini, Meyerbeer and 
Mozart, were given artistically as well as ever, though her 
voice in some ranges begins to show the merciless influence 
of time. Sembrich in spite of all that is the declared 
favorite of the Dresdeniers who received her most enthu- 
siastically. 

Some days after the success of Mrs. Bloomfield-Zeisler, 
we heard another pianist, still quite young, Miss Johanna: 
Heymann, who ought not yet to give concerts of her own. 
In some years perhaps her talent will have grown and 
ripened so far as to fulfil the promises of the expectations 
put upon it now. 

A soprano singer, Miss Margaret Lengnick, who last year 
finished her musical education as a pupil of Miss Natalie 
Haenisch, gave a successful matinée in Braun’s Hotel on 
November 12, and Miss Haenisch herself only a week ago 
invited her friends to one of her delightful musicales to 
judge of the improvement of her present pupils. Most of 
these young ladies have been mentioned in my letters from 
last year. New to me was a very good alto voice, Miss 
Dora Koehler, of a strongly pronounced talent and musical 
intelligence, who gave the mignon aria, ‘‘ Kennst du das 
Land,” and some songs, delivered with great warmth and 
artistic fire of execution. A young Swiss. girl, Miss 
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Catharine Hofbauer, with a lovely high soprano voice, well 
deserves to be mentioned among the best of Miss Haenisch’s 
pupils. Mrs. Fairbanks was heard in songs by Brahms to 
the accompaniment of her husband, the well known Ameri- 
can pianist, Mr. Frederic Fairbanks. Many other names 
were on the program: The Misses Walton, Jackson, Wood- 
cock, Dunnel, Maltersdorff, Meden, van Wagner, &c., &c. 
December 13, 1893. 

‘Es geschehen noch Wunder.” What nobody believed 
in more, after such a long adjournment, is a matter of fact 
since yesterday. Anton Rubinstein’s opera ‘‘ Die Kinder 
der Haide” was performed here on December 12 in the 
Royal Opera House under the composer's own baton to the 
utmost delight of all his admirers and friends. Enthu- 
siasm for the great pianist personally—the composer of the 
opera—prevailed. He was received with all the honors 
due to his great fame, and all sorts of tokens of delight 
were spent upon him. The music of the opera at first 


hearing gives the impression of being more theatrical than 


dramatical. The libretto is too much spun out. The work 
will be repeated on Saturday, when there probably will be 


more interest concentrated upon the opera itself. Yester- | 


day everybody was under the spell of Rubinsteia person- 


ally. The house was crowded to the utmost and composer 
and soloists were called before the curtain innumerable | 


times. A. INGMAN. 








Dvorak’s New Symphony. 
lothe Editor of the Brooklyn Eagle: 
R. ANTONIN DVORAK is one of the great- 
est of living composers. After his arrival in this 
country he discovered that the Indian and negro could 
furnish ample material for the construction of symphonies 
and the highest classical forms of composition. He also ex- 
pressed the opinion that the American school must be based 
upon these melodies. He has now, by example, led the 
way. Hisnew symphony, ‘‘ From the New World,” given 
last week in New York under the direction of Mr. Seidl, ac- 
cording to the critics, proved to be a brilliant illustration of 
his theory. They wonder why American composers have 
not entered that field before, instead of going to Germany 
and Italy for inspiration. Now, what is ‘‘ Lo, the poor 
American composer,” compared to ‘Lo, the poor Indian 
Look, henceforth, to these 
dusky sons of music for the lofty themes of symphony and 
song. Briefly, there is a great deal of bosh in all this. 

I will give a good sum for a single pure Indian melody of 
sufficient merit for symphonic elaboration. I do not be- 
lieve there is one in existence. A beautiful melody is a 
flower of culture, refinement and lofty emotion, which must 
be constructed in accordance with artistic law. Melody 
is the soul of music, a true inspiration. As for the negro 
melodies, so-called, most of them were written by white 


men like Foster, Kneass and others. The genuine planta- | 


tion songs are mostly a weird, dreary, monotonous monody. 
I have not heard the new symphony. It is doubtless a 
great and beautiful work, but I venture to say that there is 
not in the entire work a pure unadorned Indian or negro 
melody. If there is it is so hidden beneath the glitter of 
the composer’s orchestration as t® really have no existence 
to the ordinary hearer. As to the volkslieder of the Euro- 
pean people, the case is very different. ‘They are not bar- 
barous. They have all felt the higher environment about 
them. Thereare true, distinct, national characteristics in 
the songs of the people. Let us draw a line at the proper 
place. Music is of that intangible, indefinite quality which 


lends itself in the hands of the true composer to illustrate | 


inits own way every language and theme. 


How masterly has Longfellow shown that in his art in | 


the ‘‘Hiawatha.” He nowhere quotes the sagas and 
legends according to Indian poetry, but always ascends 
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into the exalted realm of his own imagination. This is 
what Dr. Dvordk has undoubtedly done in his symphony. 
Warwhoops and barbaric orgies are not good things to 
make symphonies of. Our young critics seem to be oblivi- 
ous of American musical history, It is probably regarded 
asa barren field. It is said that this symphony is the first 
instance of the use of native themes for symphonic pur- 
| poses. In 1878 I gave the ‘* Hiawatha " symphdby is Brook- 
lyn. According to the verdict of a large audience, the 
press and profession it was a distinct success. Later it was 
given by the Brooklyn Philharmonic, under Mr, Thomas, 
with similar results. Selections from the same work have 
| been produced occasionally since. 1 explained in the pro- 
| gram at that time that I had only designed to illustrate the 
| poem musicially. In planning the work I became convinced 
| that it was futile to attempt the realistic. I did not try to 
produce the Indian in war paint and scalping knife, but 
| simply the spirit of the poem. 
Later I gave the Emancipation symphony, producing 
necessarily the negro element after the same manner. I 
speak of this to inform the critics that Americans have not 
only availed themselves of native subjects, but have treated 
them in the only reasonable and legitimate manner. 
Doubtless Dr. Dvorak has written a great work, reflecting 
the spirit of the Indian and negro, but he will have to 
abandon the idea that they are the foundation of the Amer- 
ican school. Happily we are not without higher themes. 
Our forests, mountains, cataracts, our grand history and 
daily life, offer most abundant sources of inspiration for 
the composer's pen. E. C. PHerrs. 
24 Greene avenue, 1898.— Brooklyn 
‘** Eagle.” 
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A Complaint. 
Leipsic, December M. 
Editors Musical Courier : 
E have just read in your columns a certain criticism 
on a Leipsic artist, Mr. Rudolph Zwintscher, who is this 
year giving a series of concerts in the old Gewandhaus in this city. 

The criticism above mentioned has created much remark--on ac- 
count of its untruthfulness—among those of us who were present to 
witness the success of the young artist, and especially since we had 
read the very favorable articles in the Leipsic newspapers, the value 
of whose musical criticisms is weil known. 

It is not our purpose to enlarge upon the undoubted merit of the 
artist. We simply desireto inform the American musical public 
that the unfavorable criticism on Mr. Rudolph Zwintscher is entirely 
unjust and untruthful, 


Very respectfully, SEVERAL AMERICANS, 


Paris Conservatory.—The Paris Société des Con- 
certs du Conservatoire began its sixty-seventh season on 
December 10. 


Organ for Oberammergau.—Some time ago a 
subscription was opened to present an organ to Oberam- 
mergau for use at the Passion play there. The instrument 
isnow completed, and already in use. The formal ** dedi- 
cation " will take place next year on Saturday, August 26, 
the birthday of King Ludwig II., on which day Professor 
Hieber has consented to give a recital upon the organ. 

W. Kuhe’s Birthday.—On December 10 Mr. Kuhe 
reached his seventieth birthday, and received many con- 
gratulations at his residence in Elm Park Gardens, London, 
Mr. Kuhe is a native of Bohemia, and he has written much 
piano music of a brilliant and pleasing character. A sub- 
scription list has been opened with a view of presenting a 
testimonial to this well-known musician. The reception in 
honor of the day was attended by a large number of emi- 
nent musicians, and among others by Messrs. Paderewski, 
Sarasate, Randegger, Albanesi, Naschéz and Otto Gold- 
| schmidt, Sir J. Barnby, Messrs. Santley, Cowen, Borwick, 
Salmond, Oudin, Brereton and Felix Moscheles. Sir 
| Arthur Sullivan sent a telegram of congratulation from 
| Berlin. 








LA GRIPPE 


(INFLUENZA) 
H. LIBERMANN, M.D., Sur geon-in-Chief, French Army, writes: 


‘One part ‘VIN MARIANI’ with 


two parts boiling water, sweetened to 


the taste, makes a grog of exquisite flavor, which produces immediate beneficial 
effect in severe cases of cold attended by convulsive coughing.” 
CYRUS EDSON, M.D., Chief of Health Department, New York: 


‘« Influenza (La Grippe), where patients suffer with high fever, catarrh in 
the head, and complete prostration, the most effectual remedy is the generous, 


diffusible tonic, ‘VIN MARIANI,’ ” 


“Vin Mariani"’ proves, since 30 years, ‘‘ The Tonic’ absolutely relied 


upon by the Medical Profession everywhere. 


SOLD AT ALL DRUGGISTS. 


Every test proves merit. 


ACCEPT NO SUBSTITUTIONS. 


We will mail, gratis, Portraits and Autographs of Celebrities 
testifying to merits of ‘‘' VIN MARIANI.” 


Paris: 41 Bd, Haussmann. 
Laboratory, Neuilly s/Seine. 
London: a39 Oxford Street. 





MARIANI & CO., 


52 West r5th Street, New Vork. 

















Milan.—The municipality of Milan are renaming some 
of the streets. The names of Guido d’Arezzo, Cimarosa, 
Spontini, Pergolesi, &c., are duly honored. 

“ Ratcliff.” —Now it is said that Naples, not Berlin, 
will have the premiére of Mascagni’s ‘‘ William Ratcliff,” 
with Tamagno in the title réle. 

L. Frandin.—Miss L. Frandin, who was injured in the 
late railroad accident near Milan, and lost 80,000 frs. in 
jewels and costumes, and a check for 25,000 frs., is going 
to sue the Adriatic Railroad for the trifle of 1,000,000 frs. 


Cleophonte Campanini.—A performance in honor 
of Conductor Campanini was given lately at Florence. He 
was called out at the end of the second act of ‘‘ Lohengrin,” 
and numerous wreaths, including one from Masini, were 
presented to him. 


Another Prodigy.—Miss Katie Leonard is the 
name of the latest prodigy pianist. She is only eight years 
old, and is an American by birth. She appeared for the 
first time in London on Tuesday afternoon at Messrs. Er- 
ard's rooms 


Bel Canto.—One of the last representatives, accord- 
ing to the ‘* Ménestrel,” of the art of bel canto, Mme. la 
Generale Bataille, has been induced by the solicitations 
of the fashionable world of Paris to devote herself to 
teaching. 


Mme. Grandval.—The Messe Solennelle for soli, or- 
chestra and chorus, by Mme. de Grandval, was performed 
at La Rochelle November 26 with brilliant success. The 
same lady's ‘‘ La Fille de Jaire” was lately given by the 
Union des Femmes de France at a musical Salut in the chapel 
of the Palace of Versailles. 


Mme. Samary.—The matinées organized last year 
by Mme. Samary under the name of ‘‘ An Hour of New Mu- 
sic" will be resumed January 13 at the ThéAtre d'Applica- 
tion, 

L_yons.—A proposal has been made at Lyons to erect a 
monument to the song writer Pierre Dupont, a native of 
that city, and a concert to raise funds for the purpose 
lately took place, at which a sonnet, ‘“‘ A Pierre Dupont,” 
by Mr. Coppée was read. The sum of 5,000 frs. was 
taken in. 


Marseilles.—The municipal council has decided not 
to suppress the local conservatory, but has placed at its 
head Mr. Messerer, the present professor of harmony. 


A Mystery.—A lyric drama, ‘‘ Meleenis,” in five acts, 
has been written by Georges Hartmann and André Alex- 
andre, based on the poem of Louis Bouilhet. It is des- 
tined for one of the rising young French composers. For 
whom ? 

Wagner in France.—It is said that Bertrand and 
Gailhard, of the Grand Opera, will produce every year, a 
work of Wagner, with the view of giving a Wagner cyclus 
in the year of the exposition, 1900. The ‘‘ Ménestrel” is 
disgusted at the project, and asks if there is no French 
composer who can figure at the Opéra on such an occasion. 
To'give a series of German operas would be a confession 
of weakness, to which the Grand Opéra ought not to lend 
itself. 

Liszt’s Letters.—Breitkopf and Hiirtel are preparing 
for publication a collection of Liszt's letters, collected by 
Mrs, La Mara (Maria Lipsius), and to be entitled ‘ Briefe 
an eine Freundin,” They are all in French, and addressed 
to a lady who had been his pupil at Weimar and who played 
an important political réle at Brussels. The correspondence 
began in 1855 and goes down to Liszt's Roman period. 


Nicolau.—The report that the Spanish composer, 
Nicolau was killed by the explosion at the Barcelona Opera 
House was false. According to last accounts he is in per- 
fect health. 


Catalani’s Letters.—The tenor Masini has present- 
ed to the municipality of Lucca the artistic correspondence 
between the composer Alfredo Catalani and the librettist 
Antonio Ghislanzoni. 


More Italian Operas.—At Milan an opera by Gna- 
ga, '‘ Gualtiero Swarten,” was produced at the request, it is 
said, of the tenor Tamagno, to whom the success was 
chiefly due, The music is anything but original, but still 
the applause was immense—twenty-five calls and four en- 
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cores. The performers were Mesdames Stehle and Calvi- 
Calvi, and Messrs. Tamagno, Beltrami and Biancardi.—— 
At Prato an opera, ‘‘ La Scommessa ridicola,” by F. Mar- 
tini, was produced with good success. 


Paris Concerts.—At a late Colonne concert the 
‘*Marie Magdeleine” of Massenet had a great success. 
The singers, Mmes. Pacary and Nardi and Messrs. Engel 
and Lorrain, performed their tasks admirably, and the 
choruses and orchestra were excellent. At the Concert 
Lamoureux Beethoven's ‘‘Eroica,” Liszt's ‘‘ Mephisto 
Waltz,” the ‘‘ Symphonie en trois parties” by Victor d’Indy, 
the prelude to Saint-Saéns’ ‘‘ Deluge” and fragments of 
the ‘‘ Meistersinger” were given.—Concert d'Harcourt 
At this establishment a late concert consisted entirely (ex- 
cept Saint-Saéns’ ‘‘ Symphony in C minor”) of the works of 
M. Chabrier. At another, a ‘‘Hymne Nuptial,” by Theo- 
dore Dubois, produced a great impression, 


The Late Sir George Elvey.—The prevailing epi- 
demic hasclaimed a fresh victim in the person of the late or- 
ganist of St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, who died Decem- 
ber 9, at his house, The Towers, Windlesham, Surrey, after 
a short but sharp illness, The deceased musician was the 
son of Mr. John Elvey, of Canterbury, and was born in 
1816. He was a chorister in the cathedral of that city 
under Mr. Highmore Skeats. So rapidly did his talents 
develop, that when only nineteen years of age King William 
IV. appointed him organist of St. George’s Chapel, and two 
years late> he was named organist to Queen Adelaide. In 
1888 he entered at New College, Oxford, and took his Bach- 
elor of Music: degree in 1838; the ‘‘ Roll and Kalendar of 
the Union of Graduates in Music ” states that his exefcise 
was a short oratorio, ‘‘ The Resurrection and Ascension.” 
In 1840 he proceded to the Doctor’s degree; the chancellor 
of the university, the Duke of Wellington, granted him 
license to do this two years earlier than the regulations of 
the university permit. For this he wrote an extended an- 
them, ‘‘ The Ways of Zion.” His powers of composition 
were displayed when he was only eighteen years of age in 
his anthem, ‘‘ Bow down thine ear,” for which he gained 
the Gresham Prize. ‘‘ The Resurrection and Ascension” 
was produced in London by the Sacred Harmonic Society 
in 1840, and the work was given at Boston, in America, the 
same year, and has enjoyed a considerable amount of popu- 
larity since then. Sir George Elvey's compositions consist 
chiefly of works for the church. He wrote twenty-two an- 
thems, five services, chants, hymntunes. ‘Come, ye 
thankful people ” is the mgst popular of these; while of his 
anthems, ‘‘ Arise, shine” is widely popular. ‘In that 
day,” scored for a full orchestra, is perhaps his finest work, 
but there is much good music in the ode he wrote for the 
opening of the Royal Holloway College. An organ piece, 
‘**Christmas Bells,” is not so well known as it deserves to 
be. He also wrote several part songs and two marches, 
the ‘‘ Festal March,” composed for the wedding of Princess 
Louise, which is well known, and the ‘‘ Albert Edward 
March,” which was performed at the wedding of the Duke 
of Connaught. In 1871 he received from the hands of the 
Queen the honor of knighthood. He conducted the music 
at the wedding of the Prince and Princess of Wales in 
St. George's Chapel, and also at the marriage of the 
Princess Louise, on which occasion he wrote an excellent 
orchestral march. It was under his direction that Prince 
Albert's ‘‘Te Deum” was performed at Windsor, and the 
Prince Consort thought highly of Sir George’s talents. 
He retired from active work in 1882, but continued to take 
an interest in musical matters, and only a few weeks ago, 
notwithstanding his advanced age, he ably conducted the 
performance of some of his own compositions, which were 
sung at the annual concert given by the St. George’s Chapel 
Choir, in the Albert Institute, Windsor. Elvey was a 
thorough musician of the old school, a composer of cathe- 
dral music of more than passing interest. He was a fine 
player, quite a brilliant pianist and enjoyed the friendship 
of a large number of acquaintances and pupils, who were 
much attached to him by his genial nature and courtly man- 
ners. Sir George was four times married ; his fourth wife 
who survives him, was Miss Mary Savory, daughter of the 
late Mr. Joseph Savory, of Buckhurst Park, and sister of 
Alderman Sir Joseph Savory, ex-Lord Mayor of London. 
His remains were laid to rest in the catacombs of St. 
George’s Chapel, Windsor Castle. 


Paderewski’s Polish Songs.—‘‘ Cherubino” thus 
writes of the Polish songs Jately performed in London. 
* The first song is entitled in the English version ‘ Mine 
Eyes Have Known Tears,’ and isa lovely andante, mournful 
in character, but strongly Polish in style, while in this, as 
in other instances, the piano accompaniment is inde- 
pendent and of considerable importance. Far superior in 
absolute charm, and perhaps one of the best of the set, is 
the second, entitled ‘The Piper's Song.’ The melody 
is delicious, while in the accompaniment there are some 
realistic touches, the stanzas being separated by a curious 
figure representing the rustic efforts of the piper. A more 
beautiful song has rarely been written. The third, 
entitled ‘Mine Own Sweet Maiden,’ is a love song, 
allegretto giocoso. It is not a little difficult, but it is 
thoroughly national in style. The fourth on the list, ‘‘ By 








Waters Mighty and Crystal,” is also Polish, but its melodi- 








ousness is decidedly effective. A fitting companion to ‘‘ The 
Piper’s Song” is the fifth of the album, entitled ‘‘ Pain Have 
I Endured,” a veritable little gem, which might almost be 
described as a Polish mazourka. . This bids fair perhaps 
more than any other in the set to become immediately 
popular. Last of all comes a passionate song, entitled 
‘* Might I but Change Me,” presenting not afew difficulties 
to the singer, and again essentially Polish. These songs 
were sung absolutely to perfection by Mr. Lloyd.” 


Bayreuth School of Singing.—A correspondent 
recently wrote to the Manchester ‘‘ Courier” stating that 
he had been informed that the method of instruction pur- 
sued at the new Bayreuth school of singing ‘is calculated 
to give all the pupils inflammation of the larynx. Of the 
hundreds of young people who entered the school, there 
remain only four gentlemen and eight ladies.” Mr. A. 
Schulz-Curtius, the well-known London agent for the Bay- 
reuth festivals, sent this paragraph to the Bayreuth au- 
thorities, and he has forwarded their reply to the Man- 
chester ‘‘Courier”:— ‘‘ The statement made to the 
Manchester ‘‘ Courier” by some correspondent is an ab- 
ominable falsehood. Our school at present is conducted 
on small lines ; more than fourteen students were never 
received, and of these, in the course of one year, two left 
on account of having completed their course of finishing 
lessons, and two on account of not being fully competent ; 
the others still remain.” 


Like New York.—In Tiflis, in the Caucasus, ‘‘ Ca- 
valleria Rusticana” and ‘‘I Pagliacci” fill the house. 


Mrs. W. B. Eaton.—Mrs. W. B. Eaton, dramatic so- 
prano, now in London, was bornin Salem, Mass., U.S.A. At 
an early age she developed extraordinary musical talents, 
which were carefully cultivated by the first masters obtainable 
in America. Previous to the full development of her voice 
Mrs. Eaton studied piano, organ, harmony and theory, and 
for four years was principal organist at Crombie Street 
Church, at the end of which time she moved to Boston to 
fulfil an important engagement as soprano in Emmanuel 
Church. She had, previous to her departure from America, 
been the leading dramatic soprano for oratorio, concert and 
church in America. Mrs. Eaton has never sung in opera 
and never intends to, although she has received many 
flattering offers from Mapleson and other eminent managers. 
She has a true dramatic soprano voice, three octaves in 
compass, with full, rich and beautiful quality of wonderful 
flexibility. She sings the bravura arias of a light soprano 
equally as well as the more dramatic ones. 

Notwithstanding her American reputation, realizing that 
England is the birthplace and home of English oratorio, on 
her arrival in London in 1890 she at once commenced study- 
ing oratorios with the. best teachers, including Mr. Ran- 
degger, Mr. Sims Reeves and Mrs. Lemmens-Sherrington. 
Mrs. Eaton made her début in Albert Hall May 11, 1891, 
at Mr. Sims Reeves’ farewell concert, Mr. Reeves showing 
his confidence in her abilities by advertising her as his 
pupil, although at that time she had taken but five lessons 
of him. She sang ‘‘Ocean, thou mighty monster,” from 
‘* Oberon,” and ‘‘ Hear ye, Israel” from ‘‘ Elijah,” and re- 
ceived excellent notices in all the London papers. Mrs. 
Eaton sang to Sir Charles Hallé, who at once was greatly 
impressed with her wonderful voice and talents as a musi- 
cian and artiste, and sympathetic feeling in her singing. 
Sir Charles at once gave her an engagement at his Man- 
chester concerts and with the Liverpool Philharmonic So- 
ciety in the oratorio of ‘‘ Elijah,” and predicts for Mrs. 
Eaton a great musical career. 
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From the Boston “Saturday Evening 
Gazette.” 

CANNOT help wondering why Patti, who is 
I rich—some say she is a millionaire twice told—should 
be content to wander over the world at fifty years of age 
and when she is in her artistic decline. It is hard to be- 
lieve that she goes through the farcical act of bidding fare- 
well after farewell to the public in order that she may the 
more effectually impress on it the moral that the voice of 
even the greatest lyric soprano of her time, and perhaps 
one of the finest the world has ever heard, must inevitably 
decay as age lays its inevitable and remorseless finger on 
it. Decidedly such cannot be Patti's object in bidding these 
often recurring, solemn good-byes that are merely au rev- 
oirs. And yet it is unpleasing to consider that the prima 
donna, in the fading of her power and rolling in wealth, 
crosses the ocean and consents to be dragged from city to 
city in order to accumulate money, of which she is in no 
need. Still there is no law against an artist, whether in 
the full flush of her best powers or far past the threshold 
of their waning, earning as much money as she can. 

The only feature that seems quite objectionable in this 
particular business proceeding is that these money making 
pilgrimages should be made on the strength of a reputation 
that she cannot possibly sustain now. Of course there are 
people who are content to pay handsomely for the privilege 
of gazing on one who has been great ; who do not know the 
difference between the substance and the shadow, and who 
could not appreciate such a difference even if they did know 
it. The other day I read of a lion in New York that es- 
caped from its cage and devoured the larger portion of the 
carcass of a horse. Nobody took any interest in the lion 
before it had so distinguished itself ; but afterward the pub- 
lic crowded to see it, to the great profit of its owner. As it 
turned out, the animal was a poor, old, toothless creature, 
that had not enough spirit to kill a rat; but by the ingen- 
uity of its possessor a reputation was made for it, and the 
consequences were as I have stated. It is true that artists 
who have lived in the fullest light of public favor find it 
hard to retire into the shadow of private life. The famous 
Mlle Mars was one of these, but the Parisian public is cruel 
to erst favorites who lag superfluous on the stage, and 
hence when the actress appeared one night in a youthful 
part some unfeeling man threw to her over the footlights 
a wreath of funeral immortelles. That ended the profes- 
sional career of Mile Mars then and there. 

The probability in Patti’s case is that she is the victim 
of the speculative manager, who, secure in the belief that 
hers is stilla name with which to conjure, is eager to line 
his purse through its assistance. It is perfectly a legiti- 
mate transaction ; but let us leave art and love of art wholly 
out of the question and place the business on a purely pe- 
cuniary foundation. It is Patti, the raree-show, and not 
Patti, the artist, in the full flush of her gifts, who is on ex- 
hibition. The great singer has run on the breakers of time 
and it is only her wreckage that has floated off. It is this 
flotsam for which the public is made to pay as gener- 
ously as it paid before it suffered a sea change and turned 
up in the shape of relics. I can understand that so tempt- 
ing an offer as $200,000—which I understand is the sum 
paid Patti for this tour—was hard to decline, especially 
when translated into 1,000,000 fres., when it takes on huge 
and almost irresistible proportions. Forty-five hundred 
dollars for each and every time one sings in public, is a 
brilliant honorarium, particularly when it must be paid in 
advance. 

If the impresario is content to pay that sum to an artist 
in the full knowledge that she is not what she has been 
there is no reason why she should refuse to accept it if she 
does not object to appear before the public in her artistic 
decay. It is the public that pays, in case it wants to see 
her under such conditions ; or else it is the manager who 
must pay should the public fail to respond in sufficient 
force to enable him to meet the terms of his contract with 
her. From all indications it would seem that this tour of 
the singer will really be her positively last, final farewell, 
for the public has been more coy in manifesting its desire 
to pay an enormous price to hear her than it was in the 
past. Still it is none the less sad that a once glorious artist, 
rolling in wealth, should consent when her glory has faded 


to go about the world for more money when, at fifty years 
of age, she should be enjoying the repose and the fortune 








she has fairly earned by her genius in its prime.—‘t Chat- 

terer.” 

MARCELLA LINDH, 
SOPRANO. 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


The Symphony in Its Historical De- 
velopment. 


By S. BeEacer. 








(Translated from the German and abbreviated by Waldemar 


Malmene.) 


HE word “symphony” has had many differ- 
ent significations before it indicated what we under- 
stand by it at present. Originally a Greek word it signi- 
fied but ‘‘a consonant agreement of two sounds.” From 
this arose later the signification of a composition in several 
parts. That by the word more than two parts were under- 
stood is seen in Sebastian Bach, who published a collec- 
tion of piano compositions under the title ‘* Symphonies,” 
which are principally in three parts. Quite another, viz. a 
form signification, was implied the word by ‘‘ symphony” al- 
ready at an earlier period when, after the invention of the 
opera, an independent instrumental piece preceded the same 
as an introduction—and this was indicated by the name 
‘*sinfonia.” This wasat first quite short, consisting of one 
movement, which later became more extended to three 
movements. It is strange that the Italians and French 
conceived this composition of three movements entirely 
different. While the Italian ‘‘sinfonia” commenced and 
ended in a quick tempo, with a slow movement in the middle, 
the French opera composers conceived their ‘‘ sinfonia” 
quite opposite, so that the ‘ grave,” therefore the slow 
movement, was the beginning and end, while the quick 
movement was in the middle. Both adhered firmly to 
these forms until time itself brought with it other changes. 
While in the opera the tendency became strong to shorten 
the introductory orchestral music in order to attract the 
attention more to the action, the wholly independent instru- 
mental music originated as ‘‘ sonata,” which took the form 
of the Italian ‘‘ sinfonia,” extending unhindered in length. 
Thus the original Italian opera symphony became concert 
symphony, while the French opera symphony, gradually 
getting rid of the second grave, became the overture of the 
present day. Of course by this contraction the first 
grave became gradually shorter until it was a mere ‘‘intro- 
duction ” to the allegro, or it was entirely omitted. 

Let us return, however, to the fate of the symphony. 
That already in the seventeenth century the orchestral 
symphony, as an independent musical composition, without 
‘‘ introductory” end in view, is known, among others, 
Gregorio Allegri (died 1652), whose ‘‘Miserere” is well known 
and who composed such a one shows. In it the contra- 
puntal style predominated ; there is no indication of a homo- 
phonic melody as in our later symphonies. Everything is 
rather stiff ; the three movements, although having differ- 
ent themes, are connected asin the opera symphony. As 
regards the signification which the symphony has nowadays 
asa concert piece, it only gained it later, scarcely before 
the time of Joseph Haydn, who is looked upon as the cre- 
ator of this species. Perhaps Philip Emanuel Bach might 
dispute him this honor, as he had already composed his first 
symphonies in 1741, while the first symphony of Haydn is 
dated 1759, Bach's last three symphonies, composed in 1776, 
can hardly be taken into consideration, as in these the three 
movements are connected and therefore cannot be reckoned 
as belonging to the symphony in its cyclical form. The 
andantes are scarcely developed, having a length of but 
twenty to forty measures. The first movements of the 
same, although they contain forcible and original themes, 
show little melodic element. 

That Bach and Haydn were not the only ones that com- 
posed symphonies in those days is unquestionable : their 
names are known, but their works have succumbed in the 
stream of time ; only the names of the greater masters, 
which later became prominent, rise up before us like rocks 
above the waters. Even of the works of these we only 
gain gradually completer knowledge, ¢. g., of the first pro- 
ductions of Haydn, or of the forty-seven symphonies by 
Mozart little is known, so long as no full scores are pub- 
lished. 

How rapidly the development of the symphony from the 
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time of Haydn progressed is seen from the following 
facts : 


Haydn's first symphony. ..........cccseceedeccseececcesceeceeusvenee 1759 
Mozart's first syMphony.........ccccesccsecesesonsscesceuseeuseneesee 1764 
Mosart's last symphony, ..<sosdcccocccecceseenccepvosevecsetesoassines 1788 
Haydn's London symphonies. ..........cscceceeeeeeeeeaneece 1790 to 174 
Beethoven’s first SyMphony...........ccevcereccesevvessereseeserseces 1708 
Beethoven's ninth SyMphony..........ceecccsceeececeeeceeeceneeeeess 184 


Therefore in the short space of sixty-five years the real, 
2. é., the cyclical, form of the symphony has developed 
itself from its infancy to its highest perfection. 

The whole process can be viewed from two sides: First, 
as regards the instruments employed ; secondly, the musi- 
cal contents which developed parallel with the sonata, 

The very first symphonies, as we find with Allegri, were 
but for string instruments, from the violin to double bass. 
The treatment was generally but in three parts, as only the 
bass and two of them proceeded independently ; viola and 
‘cello played with the double bass simply in octaves. The 
introduction of the viola as an independent instrument is 
attributed to the Italian Sammartini (1700 to 1770), although 
the German composers and musical directors Stamitz and 
Cannabich share in this honor. To employ the violoncello 
apart and independent of the bass was only a later attempt, 
one half playing independently, the other half in unison with 
the double bass, whereby it gained strength and distinction, 
From this the endeavor will be noticed to make the middle 
parts independent. 

The first wind instruments added to the quartet of string 
instruments were two hautboys and two French horns— 
sometimes four—the latter in two different keys. »¢ While we 
meet hautboys everywhere, we find flutes only occasionally 
in the andante instead of oboes. It appears that musicians 
at that time were expected to be able to play both instru- 
ments, so that they exchanged the same in the different 
movements. This must have also been the case with horns 
and bassoons, for we find symphonies where in one move- 
ment four French horns, while in another only two are in- 
dicated, and we find two bassoons employed at the same 
time. Regularly the bassoons appear much later in the 
plans of symphonies than hautboys ; also the flutes become 
only much later independent parts of the orchestra. But 
the clarinet appears latest of all. In Haydn’s and Mozart’s 
symphonies it is seldom found ; only Beethoven introduced 
it as a regular member of the orchestra. 

Of the brass instruments, as already observed, the French 
horns are the first which appear regularly, but in all keys, 
even those which are quite unknown to-day. Thus in the 
symphonies of Mozart's juvenile productions, we find the 
horns in the key of high C and even in E flat. Beside the 
horns we notice early the use of trumpets and tympani, 
but only occasionally in such compositions as bore the char- 
acter of solemnity. Beethoven was the first to introduce 
trombones in the symphony where he required special 
force, as in the finale of the fifth symphony, in the scherzo 
and finale of the ninth; also in the storm scene of the 
Pastoral Symphony. Nowadays, three trombones seem 
indispensable to composers, so that scarcely an orchestral 
work is composed where they are wanting, even if it is of a 
gentle, placid character. Of percussion instruments, 
with the exception of the more musical tympani, we are 
happily free in the symphony; only quite sporadic, and 
for special purposes, appears now and then the so-called 
Turkish music ; to which may be added the piccolo ¢.g., in 
Haydn’s so-called Military Symphony and also very 
effectively in the finale of Beethoven's ninth symphony ; 
but Mozart never used it. Later composers, like Schu- 
mann, have occasionally employed the triangle as a stimu- 
lating means. Of older instruments, which are now and 
then used, we may mention the contra-fagotto; on the 
contrary, neither the basset horn nor the English horn is 
used by the great masters in symphonies—harp and 
pianoforte, although the latter was formerly always the 
instrument of the musical director, had never a place in 
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the symphony until it occurred to a French composer, 
Hector Berlioz, to dream of an orchestra with so many 
harps and a whole scale full of tympani. 

The increase of the before mentioned brass and wood in- 
struments has certainly exercised an influence on the tone 
color of the whole orchestra. * * * The string quar- 
tet, , hich formerly predominated, carrying the whole har- 
mony, was forced in the back ground and all kinds of wind 
instruments in the front—a change, which in extreme has 
become a source of vexation to finer feelings. There exist 
of course more refined modes of treatment where merely 
a softer coloring is produced, not shrill and piercing noise ; 
but this always awakes a desire for a stronger supply of 
string instruments. 

In general, before the extreme in the treating of instru- 
ments began to spread, delicate orchestration as regards 
economy, shading and good effects of sound developed 
itself. 

Musicians began to understand and distinguish the 
tone colors according to acoustic, dynamic and character- 
istic aspects, so that each in its place might produce the 
proper effect, that none might obscure the other. * * 
But the instruments and their most exquisite employment 
and treatment do not constitute everything; rationally 
they serve but as organs of expression, The chief thing 
stillremains, the tone thoughts, their artistic grouping and 
development. We must therefore trace the development 
of the symphony principally in this respect. * * * How 
the elements of music came gradually to perfection and a 
mutual satisfactory issue in the symphony wiil have to be 
pointed out. 

Melody without rhythm cannot possibly be thought of, 
although rhythm by itself can; therefore rhythm can be 
looked upon as the fundamental element of music. While 
in earlier music (especially sacred music) rhythm served 
only as a temporary means, and in polyphonic music forced 
the melodic element into the foreground, so in later times 
rhythm became a factor which made itself almost offen- 
sive by forcing the melodic part into the background. This 
was the case especially in allegros, in case they were not 
fugues but originating from dance forms, as ¢. g. the suite 
shows. In order to sustain the melodic element side by 
side the other, the middle slower movements were devoted 
to it, and as second principal idea, as second section, also 
called ‘‘cantabile,” it ushered in the allegro. But the 
character of the allegro was principally a rhythmic har- 
monic one, on which the mechanism of the wood and brass 
instruments of that period and their employment exercised 
its influence. As long as these, especially the brass in- 
struments were incapable of melodic progressions, so long 
as in certain positions the diatonic and especially chro- 
matic passages were impossible, composers were obliged 
on this account to form their motives ‘‘ harmonically,” 7. ¢., 
sounds belonging to a chord instead of diatonic progres- 
sions, therefore by skips. What was lost in melodic 
quality was gained by piquant rhythm, The great 
progress of the historic development of symphonic music 
appears to be to equalize these contrasts, to give again to 
melodic principles priority or to impregnate and satisfy the 
rhythmic with the melodic element. But at the same time 
the old important position had to be gained again for har- 
mony by harmony in many parts, succession of chords and 
modulation, which polyphonic music of the sixteenth, sev- 
enteenth and eighteenth centuries possessed, but which 
for a time had been lost in the battle of homophony, 
monody, opera, thorough bass and everything that is con- 
nected with it. 

If the whole development of the symphony from the 
time of Philip Emanuel Bach to Schubert and Schumann 1s 
viewed in this light, one is tempted to look upon it asa 
necessity of nature, and the different composers who have 
assisted therein as being in the service of this necessity of 
nature—which is certainly easy to say after casting a retro- 
spective glance, 

This progress not only shows itself in the successive list 
of composers, but also almost in each individual one in the 
progressive order of their symphonies, * * * 

Let us take a look upon each of the four movements of 
the symphony separately. In the earliest symphonies es- 
pecially by Ph. Em, Bach we find the rhythmic element and 
the unisono predominates in the first movement ; first of all 
it was to have been impetuous and forcible, therefore broad 

in the display of chords, sinewy throughout and well marked 
rhythms ; the melodic element is almost entirely wanting ; 
it is not even found in a distinctly developed secondary sec- 
tion (Seitensatz). 

With Haydn, who by nature was more melodious than 
Philip Em. Bach, matters look quite different ; the themes 
possess already a decidedly melodic character, although 
not so ‘‘singable,” but rather more figurated. Second | 
themes or ‘* secondary sections” seem already to exist in | 
the first still unknown symphonies, as Haydn's latest | 
biographer, Pohl, speaks several times of such. In his | 
later well-known symphonies the themes have already a 
very decided character, combining rhythmic form with 
melodic charm. With Mozart, whose forty-seven sym- 
phonies are published, matters are quite different; the 
greater part of them demonstrate what has been said of the 
rhythmic-harmonic theme. His great youth must be taken 
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into consideration, to which the rhythmic element was more 
natural than the melodic. * * * 

Only after the fourteenth symphony, composed at his 
home in Salzburg do Mozart’s themes become more mel- 
odic, retaining this character with few exceptions to the 
last most celebrated—those in E flat major, G minor and 
Cmajor, *° * ¢ 

Such themes combine already melodic charm with 
rhythmic decision and express real musical *‘ thoughts.” 

With Beethoven, who, like Haydn, composed his first 
symphony when twenty-nine years of age, therefore at a 
time of his complete cultivation of mind, the matter takes 
quite a different turn. Thoroughly familiar with everything 
that appertained to the symphony, he weighed carefully his 
intentions through rare self criticism, the import of his 
greater personality and his great earnestness in art matters. 
It is characteristic as much of his modesty as also of his 
eminently artistic mind, that in the beginning he satisfied 
himself by not appearing immediately as an innovator or 
revolutionist. It has often been pointed out with a kind of 
pity that Beethoven *‘ stepped in the first and second sym- 
phony still in the footsteps of Haydn and Mozart.” What- 
ever truth there is in this, we should only rejoice at it. 
Only through the confidence gained by the so called imita- 
tion was Beethoven able to become independent and ven- 
ture on quite new paths. While we only in general con- 
sider here the first movement of the symphony, therefore 
we will only refer to the themes of the first movement of 
Beethoven's symphonies from the first to the fourth. 
Where, it may be asked, do we find in the works of Bee- 
thoven’s predecessors themes of such decided manhood, 
one might say of knightly prowess? It is Beethoven, no 
one else, who discloses himself here. From No. 5 the 
themes of the first movements become quite different. 
The demoniacal element attributed to Beethoven is found 
in Nos. 5 and 9; the pastoral element of the sixth finds an 
echo, although in different colors, in the seventh symphony, 
while the character of knightly prowess expressed from the 
first up to the fourth symphony finds a repetition in the 
eighth, although again in quite other colors. In general 
we find Beethoven's themes, compared with those of his 
predecessors, have more character and earnestness ; every- 
thing agrees with his personality, which was not without 
roughness or angularity, yet more compact and powerful 
than that of thereal Austrian composers, Haydn and Mozart. 

That the theme should designate the character of the 
whole movement is a later principle, first attempted by 
Mozart in his latter symphonies, but comprehended by 
Beethoven as an essential point and carried out as the sub- 
limest art truth. Before him composers were satisfied with 
motives of not very contrasting kind and let them follow 
each other in attractive variety in the so called developing 
part, mostly in avery limited number of measures—perhaps 
in the bass introduced and treated in canonic form. With 
Beethoven everything’ is developed—the theme foremost, 
but also all the other ideas which arose ; not simply in the 
‘*development part,” but right from the beginning: in the 
former only through contrapuntal and modulatory means is 
the greatest climax produced. At the same time the great 
principle of form predominates, where everything must be 
in its right place, everything must be rightly adjusted and 
the principal theme above all others, &c. * * * 

The second movement of the symphony is usually in slow 
tempo of andante or adagio. At first it was quite short, as 
often treated by Ph. Em. Bach as a mere intermezzo ; this 
movement in its artistic development strives also after 
greater extension on one hand, and on the other after an 
absorbing interest in the melodic contents. Ere the sym- 
phony reached its present development too much gravity 
was not found in that epoch ; hence we find much oftener 
the more sprightly andante than the weighty and deep 
adagio. The themes correspond therewith ; they are mostly 
tender and somewhat short breathed melodies, more fig- 
urated than cantabile ; of a special climax of effect, of 
strong contrasts within the movement, of important devel- 
opment, &c., almost no trace is found. It would hardly 
have been understood then—for how little musical compre- 
hension, how little earnest necessity at that period and 
even in our century is in general found among the ‘‘ public,” 
which is easily seen from the fact that for a long time no 
one ventured in many concerts to have a complete sym- 
phony performed ; only ‘‘ parts” were given, with amusing 
solos interpolated. * * * In proportion as art feeling 
increased, our adagio assumed a more important part in the 
symphony and shaped itself to an independent and more 
significant part of the whole. It is only necessary to com- 
pare an adagio of Mozart’s later symphonies with an 
andante of his earliest works, or an adagio of Beethoven's 
symphonies with one of Mozart or Haydn, in order to observe 
how great the difference, how remarkable the contrast is 
with that which the composer dared to offer to the public 


| earlier and later, and lastly what he felt himself impelled 


to offer. 

Thus the adagio (or what appeared in its place) experi- 
enced important changes. At first consisting but of two 
short parts which were repeated, the first closing in the 
dominant ; we find also here later on a second section fol- 
lowing after short mediating phrases, which in the second 
part are repeated in the tonic. Still later we discover a short 





development at the beginning of the second part, which 
leads back to the first theme, or we meet a contrasting 
middle section, mostly indicated forte. The slow move- 
ments and those of longer duration necessitated also a 
moderate extension of the same, until Beethoven believed 
himself justified to constrain himself no longer and, ¢. g., 
created in the funeral march of the Eroica Symphony an 
adagio which contains a long priacipal section, then a mid- 
dle section with developments and at the close different 
codas. Haydn, and afterwards Beethoven, but not Mozart, 
was fond of embellishing variations of the principal theme 
when the repetition of the theme occurred. 

Proceeding now to the third movement, it must be re- 
membered that the old sinfonia contained but three move- 
ments. As has been mentioned Gregorio Allegri and Philip 
Emanuel Bach adhered firmly to this. Thus it appears that 
Haydn was really the first who interpolated a new move- 
ment—the minuet, between the andante and finale—where- 
by the symphony became one of four movements. This 
dance form may have been transplanted from the suite into 
the sonate, string quartet and symphony, so that these 
more serious species of composition might not be without 
pleasant diversity, and because of the existing dance forms 
of that period this alone was kept up among the people. 
Originally it consisted of but two parts, which were repeated. 
In order to prolong it a second minuet was added of two 
parts, likewise to be repeated, and which was either in the 
same key or in a nearly related one. As the first minuet 
was composed for but two voices (parts), so the second, by 
way of contrast, was written for three voices (parts), and 
was later called ‘‘ trio,” which name for the middle part of 
the minuet was also introduced in marches, and as a 
distinguishing mark of that movement has never been dis- 
continued. That the minuet, according to the rhythm, 
tempo and character, was a fixed dance form, cannot posi- 
tively be asserted. A distinction must be made between 
the dance minuet, which descended perhaps from the court 
etiquette of Louis XIV., finding its most celebrated repre- 
sentative in Mozart's ‘‘ Don Giovanni,” and the instrumen- 
tal minuet, as existing in Seb. Bach’s suites, as also in the 
sonates and symphonies of Haydn, Mozart,&c. The former 
is extraordinarily slow in comparison to the latter. Only 
the three-four measure and a certain sedate character, 
which Haydn changed intoa humorous one, are signs there- 
of. The form of the minuet, as explained, formed the third 
movement of the symphony until Beethoven introduced the 
scherzo in its place. Also this remained at first in three- 
four measure, being only distinguished by a quicker tempo, 
and thus instead of the sedate and tender character it be- 
came the expressionof humor. Later we find that Mendels- 
sohn and Schumann deviated therefrom and introduced the 
two-four measure in its place. Later also the name 
‘*scherzo” is entirely lost and the movement has but the 
signification of ‘‘ intermezzo.” 

Still greater are the changes which the fourth movement, 
also called ‘‘ finale” has experienced. In the first stages 
of the symphony we find scarcely a final movement of any 
other than simply a lively character in very quick tempo, 
often resembling the gigue of the suite; but also often 
without the triplet characteristics peculiar to it. At the 
same time it is of the simplest rondo form and very short. 
But already Haydn and Mozart imparted vivacity, merri- 
ment and humor intothis finale ; this was the more necessary 
because the third movement was not a scherzo, but the 
minuet which, according to its form and character, was 
not filled for such vivacity. Whoever looks for something 
grand, powerful and transporting in these finales, will seek 
in vain ; they do not exist in Haydn’s symphonies and 
in Mozart's they assume only a decided expression in his 
last two, the G minor and the so-called Jupiter Symphony. 
The grand finale with its extensive forms and colossal in- 
tensity is found first of all in Beethoven, especially in the 
fifth, seventh and ninth symphony. It is just in the finales 
of Beethoven, especially in his later symphonies, that he 
exhibits almost dramatic devices constantly rising to higher 
summits. But it must be remarked that a decided grand 
finale, surpassing everything previously and bringing it to 
a charming solution, appears and is only employed by 
Beethoven where the first movements exhibit important 
pathos, strong passions or violent contrasts. Such dis- 
sonances require a solution and nobody has understood it 
so well, and had the world of sounds under his control, 
as Beethoven to bring such solution to the highest ar- 
tistic issue and also mostly in an esthetic, justifiable man- 
ner. Only in the finale of the ninth symphony, has the 
propriety of employing voices been questioned, and it is 
worthy of remark that Beethoven in a well accredited ob- 
servation to Czerny should himself have designated this 
finale as an error, and expressed the intention of writing 
another finale tothis symphony ‘‘ of which he had already 
sketched out the ideas.” It is well-known that Beethoven 
composed the ninth symphony about 1824, that he was 
very sick and died in 1827, and was not able to carry out 
his intention. 

About the form; 1t has to be observed that the finale con- 
sisted at first of two parts, each to be repeated, of the 
simplest rondo form. In its two part form it resembled 
strongly the first movement; only its character, time- 
movement and tempo differed. The more the form was 
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extended through secondary sections, episodes, &c., the 
more the repetition was abolished; at first, the repetition of 
the second, and lastly that of the first part. At the same 
time the introduction of the rondo form became more 
general, but this enlargement of the symphonic rondo 
differed from the rondo for piano. The enlargement of 
the rondo for the latter instrument was based more upon 
insertions of sections with new melodies; but these were 
not repeated, probably for the reason that the instrument 
appeared less fitted for ‘‘ developments.” The orchestra 
on the contrary, on account of the natural tone diversity of 
the instruments, is more favorable to developments; this 
may also explain the fact why in so many sonatas of 
Beethoven we find in the finale such middle sections, while 
in all symphonies of the same master we meet in such 
places developments; only once is such a kind of middle 
section in the Eroica Symphony, but here the motive re- 
ferred to (G minor) is worked up from the theme in 
the bass and may be conceived as variations. With Mozart 
ina symphony (No. 19 in E flat) hitherto unknown there 
are a number of such middle sections in the finale; there 
the principal theme and all the middle sections are repeated 
two by two, which circumstance presents the singular case 
of the finale with nine repeated parts. * * * 

A second question is the employment of the fugue, or 
that of the fugued style. The fugue in its absolute form is 
adverse to the character of the symphony as well as to that 
of the sonata, because it represents absolute unity, while 
the sonata represents multifariousness and contrasts ; while 
on the contrary the fugued style of writing, the fugato, or 
as it might be called, the applied fugue form, is cer- 
tainly not to be despised in the symphony as means of 
a polyphonic development. It is remarkable that Mozart 
also uses this form the least, but as if to make up for 
the neglect offers in his last C major—Jupiter Sym- 
phony—a masterpiece of the fugue, which even at the side 
of Seb. Bach's artistic fugues is a worthy compeer. In the 
finale he introduces four subjects at first homophonic, but 
afterward treats them in a fugued and canonic manner 
until he develops all four simultaneously (even using a fifth 
one at the same time). Haydn used the fugato quite fre- 
quently in many of his symphonies, giving evidence that 
he was master of the sublimest art and could use it if he 
so desired. Beethoven at last—of whom it is said that the 
fugue was not his strongest point—employed the fugato in 
his symphonies with special predilection. As specimens 
may be mentioned the funeral march and the finale in the 
Eroica, the third movement in the C minor symphony, 
the allegretto in the A major symphony, and above all 
the first, second and last movement of the D minor sym- 
phony. * * * 

A few more supplementary remarks, which could not have 
been introduced previously without disturbing the continuity 
of the presentation of the subject. 

It is said that Haydn has composed more than 150 
symphonies, of which about the half is published in four 
hand arrangements for the piano and only a small part in 
scores. Of the gradual developing process in his sym- 
phonies little can be said, unless one can learn it, as did 
his biographer C. F. Pohl, of Vienna, from the manuscripts. 
* * Therefore he must be referred to as probably the 
only one who from real acquaintance writes of it and who 
gives many thankworthy communications. It is interest- 
ing for instance to learn from his examinations of the 
earliest symphonies by Haydn, that this master, quite in 
the beginning, experimented very much, and, as it appears, 
was not quite clear in his own mind about the difference of 
a concerto and symphony. While the concerto (compre- 
hending the word as a musical form) justifies the solo 
playing on different instruments, yet this has no place in 
the symphony. Haydn's ‘‘ Experiments” show that he 
composed symphonies with titles, ‘‘ The Noon,” ‘‘ The 
Morning,” and in his second symphony, composed in 1761, 
employs two violins, violoncello and even contrabass as 
solo instruments ; the first violin solo performs a recitative 
(as Beethoven in his last symphony gives it to the basses !) 
and in two of the minuets. The contrabass performs 
asentimental melody. It is well that Haydn in his official 
position was forced to compose such a vast number of sym- 
phonies or he would probably not have ceased experiment- 
ing. * * * 

Mozart’s symphonies are now thoroughly known (forty- 
seven are published by Breitkopf and Hirtel in Leipsic) to 
those who can read or play from score. From what we 
can learn from this new acquaintance it is very unjust to 
condemn those older symphonies as a whole as insignifi- 
cant. It is wonderful to find out what remarkable, music- 
ally interesting creations could spring up in so youthful an 
imagination as Mozart's at that time. Especially have 
those symphonies to be mentioned which he composed in 
Salzburg, after the travels in Italy and before the last one 
to Paris in the years from 1772 to 1774, which for gushing 
vivacity, intellectual treatment of all details, sometimes 
also deep earnestness and significant melodic progression 
already equal Haydn's and foreshadow the great symphonies 
of the year 1788. 

That the symphony has attained its highest perfection 
through Beethoven is already known and therefore indis- 


. by Miss Gwinner in a thorouglily enjoyable manner. 








and contents was not possible: for there are certain limits 
beyond which the artistic daring cannot go without tread- 
ing on forbidden grounds. ‘Therefore intelligent and really 
highly gifted artists have not insisted upon trying to walk 
in his step or even to ‘‘excel” him, but have taken their 
place on the common level, following their own paths, be- 
ing rightly convinced that, besides what is absolutely grand, 
there are other less artistic aims; that that which is 
charming, harmonious in all parts, has also its worth and 
value, especially if real artistic nature is joined to it. To 
this tendency we are indebted for a series of excellent sym- 
phonic works, which should not be compared with Beet- 
hoven’s, but which are nevertheless worthy of praise, 
because their authors accepted and introduced all real (as 
well as also some apparent) improvements in respect to 
‘‘instrumentation,” but did not permit themselves to tread 
on venturous paths, and did not become unfaithful to the 
principles of the beautiful. To these belong first Schubert, 
Mendelssohn and Schumann, and secondly Louis Spohr 
and Gade. The genuine spirit of art breathes throughout the 
symphonies of all these composers, and in those of the first 
three mentioned is also the spirit of productivity. Peculiar 
to all of them is a beautiful and noble orchestral sonorous- 
ness ; yea, it cannot be denied that in this they sometimes 
excel Beethoven, but not Mozart and Haydn. Indeed, as 
regards rhythmical vigor and contrapuntal art, qualifica- 
tions to which the older masters owed the lasting effect and 
favor of their symphonies, some of those mentioned are in- 
ferior. But, with all the foibles of their productions already 
known or yet to be discovered, it must be said to their 
credit that they have done their best to maintain the artistic 
purity of the species, in order to give to their subjectivity 
such expression as is in consonance with the aims and 
requirements of real art. 





Music at Ann Arbor. 
Ann Arbor, December 23, 1893. 
HE University Musical Society in its regular 
Choral Union series has already given the present year a 
concert with Maude Powell, Mrs. Nordica and Professor Schmaal, 
pianist, of the University School of Music. 

On December 19 the Choral Union of 270 voices gave ‘‘ The 
Messiah,” assisted by Mr. Parker, tenor, of Boston; Mrs. 
Clements, of Detroit, contralto; Mr. Silas A. Mills, bass, and 
Miss Alice Bailey, soprano, the latter two of the University 
School of Music. Mrs. Bishop, of Chicago, had been engaged 
for the soprano réle, but on account of sickness was unable to be 
present, Miss Bailey singing the part on a day's notice in a most 
excellent manner. In fact her singing was undoubtedly the fea- 
ture of the evening. 

Other entertainments in this series are De Pachmann, January 
30; Max Heinrich in a song recital, assisted by Mr. Herman 
Zeitz, violinist of the University School of Music, February 16; 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra, May 11, and Verdi’s “ Re- 
quiem” by the Choral Union and full orchestra, May 25. 

The Choral Union, by its excellent singing and the magnificent 
course it offers each year, is doing much to place Ann Arbor in 
the front rank as a musical centre. 

On December 20 a concert of special interest to our citizens 
was given before the Inland League. It consisted entirely of the 
compositions of Mr. Rossetter G. Cole, director of the Ripon 
(Wis.) Conservatory of Music, with Miss Fannie Louise Gwinner, 
director of the piano department of that conservatory, pianist ; 
Mr. E. N. Bilbie, violinist; Mrs. Carry Ball Edwards, soprano ; 
Miss Lucy K. Cole, mezzo-soprano and Mr. W. S. Smith, ’cello. 
Mr. Cole graduated from the University in 1888, writing as his 
graduating thesis a cantata for solo, chorus and orchestra, which 
was performed at the expense of the University. He later 
studied with Max Bruch and Heinrich Van Eycken, which re- 
sulted in his admission in competitive examination to the Meister 
Schule of Composition in Germany. 

The program consisted of a sonata for violin and piano, several 
songs, romanza for violin, ‘‘ Passacaglia ;” also a march for two 
pianos. The “ Passacaglia,” which gained Mr. Cole's admission 
tothe Meister Schule, is a composition which shows marked 
ability in the variety and beauty of harmonization, and especially 
in its remarkable counterpointed treatment. The march is ar- 
ranged from the orchestral score, and isa strong composition, 
vigorous in style, with strongly defined themes well worked out. 
Several of the children’s songs given were those written by Mr. 
Cole for the World's Fair, the words by Mrs. Elsie Jones Cooley, 
published in the Novello collection. They are dainty in style, 
and perfect unity exists between words and music. The adagio 
is the best movement of the violin sonata, though the scherzo is 
taking in style and contains many excellent musical ideas. One 
of the most pleasing numbers was a minuet for pianosolo, played 
Miss Gwin- 
ner is thoughtful and painstaking in her work, has an excellent 
technic and plays con amore. She delighted the audience in 
allher work. Mr. Cole's compositions are earnest in style, musi- 
cal, and will bear repeated hearing. It is regretted that he is 
disinclined to cause their publication, as they would meet with 
warm favor from scholarly musicians, and some of them, es- 
pecially the song, ‘‘ Outre Mer,” and the minuet for piano solo 
would meet with ready sale. 

Emma Juch Arrives.—Emma Juch arrived last week 
from Europe and at once left for the West to fill several 
‘‘Messiah” engagements. The young American prima 
donna has been remarkably successful in London, and has 
been engaged as the leading prima donna for the Hindel 
Festival in June. She will also sing in a number of the 
Richter concerts in London, and is negotiating with 











Boston, Mass., December 31,"1803, 

‘6M HE Messiah” was sung in Music Hall De- 

cember 24 by the Hiirdel, Haydn Society. Mr. 
Zerrahn was the conductor; Mr. Lang was the organist. 
The solos were sung by Miss Elizabeth C. Hamlin, Mrs. 
Katharine Fisk, Mr, George J. Parker and Mr. Heinrich 
Meyn. The trumpet solo was played by Mr. Pierre 
Miiller. The orchestra was made up of members of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, and Mr. Schnitzler was con- 
certmaster. 

* be * 

In his address delivered at the last annual meeting of the 
Hiindel and Haydn Society Mr. A. Parker Browne, the 
president of the society, spoke as follows : 

‘The tale of the year (1892-8) may be briefly told. It 
has been distinguished by two events of unusual impor- 
tance—the giving of the two performances of the ‘The 
Messiah’ at the Christmas season and the completion of 
the publication of the ‘ History.’” 

Now I have great respect for Mr. Browne, who, like 
Baptista Minola, is an affable and courteous gentleman ; 
but when he speaks thus of the importance of two perform- 
ances of ‘‘ The Messiah” in one season, I no way approve 
his opinion. 

* 7 ” 

First of all, why should ‘‘ The Messiah” be regarded as 
peculiarly appropriate to Christmastide ? 

This oratorio was written without any special reference 
to Christmas. Its first performance was in April for the 
benefit of charitable institutions. Its first performance in 
England wasin March. When it was afterward performed 
under Hiindel’s direction, it was for the benefit of charity. 
When it was given eight days before the composer's death, 
the month was April. 

Let us take at random a copy of ‘‘ The Messiah,” any 
edition for voice and piano. Say there are 208 pages in 
all. The music that bears directly on Christmas Day in- 
cludes about forty pages. 

‘*The Messiah” might with equal propriety be given 
Good Friday or Easter. 

And yet if ten English speaking men or women were 
asked what music is most closely associated with Christ- 
mas nine, if not the ten would answer without hesitation 
‘The Messiah,” 

The first direct reference to Christmas is the alto recita- 
tive ‘‘ Behold! a Virgin.” Then come the following air, 
the chorus ‘‘For unto us” and the Pastoral Symphony. 
There are four soprano recitatives and the chorus *‘ Glory 
to God.” Let it be granted that ‘‘ Rejoice greatly” may 
be applied appropriately to Christmas. Pray, what other 
numbers are peculiar to Christmas? 

What is the noblest music in ‘‘ The Messiah?” The few 
stupendous measures ‘‘ And the Lord hath laid on him the 
iniquity of us all.” I prefer these few amazing measures to 
the whole of the Hallelujah" chorus, which is after all 
now an English institution, with the cricket bat, the Peer- 
age, the Prayer Book and ‘‘ God Save the Queen.” 

Which air in ‘‘ The Messiah” is the most poignant, the 
most passionate? The tenor air ‘‘ Behold, and see if there 
be any sorrow.” 
Neither the short chorus nor the air is bound up insepa- 
rably with the thought of Christmas, They, as well as ‘I 
know that my Redeemer liveth,” ‘‘ Behold the Lamb of 
God” and ‘‘ He was despised,” are infinitely more in sym- 
pathy with the thoughts suggested by Passion Week. 
Yet to the great majority ‘‘The Messiah” is a Christmas 
fetich. 

* . * 
How absolutely free from any expression of mysticism is 
the music of Hiindel that tells of that strange night when 
shepherds and their flocks saw the glory of the Lord and 
were sore afraid. 
Is it not fetichism to find any wonderful sacred or pro- 
fane beauty in the Hiindelian recitatives that tell the story 
of the vision of the shepherds? 


Has the birth of the Saviour ever been suggestively 
treated in music ? 

Whether the star that guided the Wise Men was a super- 
natural apparition, or, as Kepler and Ideler thought, a con- 








putable, as a still further advance of what is grand in form 


Augustus Harris for his season of opera, 


junction of Jupiter and Saturn, is immaterial, But has the 











idea of this beckoning star inspired strongly and mysteri- 
ously any musician of any age? 


Now in the Bible there are many stories that are only 
thumb-nail sketches. There is a provoking silence when 
we would fain listen with cocked ears. 

Take the case of our old friend, the Queen of Sheba. 

I should like to read ** The Private Life of the Queen of 
Sheba,” by an admiring contemporary. 

Poe assures us there are fine tales in the volumes of 
the Magi—in the iron-bound, melancholy volumes of the 
Magi. Buta finer tale would be the true story of Balkis. 

And was the name of Sheba’s Queen Balkis? Or was it 
Nicaule, or Makeda? Came she from Yemen, where they 
die of love, or from Meroe? What was the name of the son, 
the son begotten by Solomon, the conqueror of the Afreets 
and the Jinns, the son that was the first of a long line of 
Ethiopian Kings? Did 12,000 Hebrews escort her home, 
slaves to her beauty, ready for exile if they could always 
look upon her face ? 

What were the adventures of Rahab before the two spies 
stood before her house in Jericho and craved lodging ? 

What was the life of Tamar, who buried two unworthy 
husbands and finally bore Pharez and Zarah? 

There is the fascinating glimpse of Pharaoh's daughter. 
Was she known before she was turned to mummy as Ther- 
muthis, Merrhis, or Asiat? Is it true that she was a barren 
wife, or was Moses her son? And what became of her 
after the ungrateful Moses refused to be called her son? 
Was she then ready for the embalmer? 


* 
a * 


And so there is the story of the Magi, who came from 
the East to Jerusalem ; who saw Bethlehem and the young 
child with Mary, his mother ; who worshipped, and then 
were guided away by a dream. 

Were they astrologers, dream readers, fire worshippers? 
Were they Chaldeans, Arabians, Egyptians or Persians? 

Generation after generation of their ancestors had 
watched for the star, which when it flashed in sight re- 
vealed the form of a young child bearing the Cross. Gaspar, 
Melchior and Balthazar then started on their journey, and 
8,000 men were in their train. They traveled for two years. 
After the return to their own land the Three Magi gave 
themselves up to contemplation and prayer. Their burial 
place was not allowed to be unmolested. Constantinople, 
Milan, Cologne saw their journeying bones. As patron 
saints of travellers they gave a name to inns. The sound 
of their names hushed the wild shriek of the epileptic. 

But by what musician has the story of the Three Kings 
been gorgeously or romantically or mysteriously treated in 
music ? 

There are illustrious names—Hiindel, Bach, Berlioz; 
lesser names, as Saint-Saéns, Liszt, Mendelssohn, Gade ; 
but the great music of Christmas has yet to be written. 
Perhaps it is not to be written. If any man of to-day 
could write it that man is Tinel. 


* 


After all the Mysterious Birth was rude and simple, 
awful in its simplicity. Just as Hiindel approached the 
nearest to Bethlehem in his ‘‘ Pastoral Symphony ” so per- 
haps the old carols of France and England are the most 
fitting musical expression of the Nativity. And yet the 
tunes of the old French carols were originally set as a rule 
to bacchic, satiric or amorous words. 


* 
* * 


It is not to be denied that the conventional performance 
of ‘‘ The Messiah " is fetichism. 

The great chorus dear to English speaking people, the 
great and usually cumbrous chorus, is a fetich. As the 
** Pall Mall Gazette" said of a late performance of *‘ Jeph- 
thah ” by the Royal Choral Society, ‘‘ one has a strong de- 
sire every ten minutes or so to oil the wheels of this great 
machine and make it speed more flexibly. That is the 
great difficulty. You cannot expect from such a choir that 
gay and subtle responsiveness to every circumstance of 
light and shade which is so necessary for the full effective- 
ness of great choruses. We fear that Sir Joseph Barnby is 
lacking in diablerie!” 

When “ The Messiah” was first given in Dublin the 
chorus consisted simply of the choirs at the two cathedral 
churches. And if Dean Swift had been sane in 1742 it is 
doubtful whether Hiindel would have been allowed the use 
of St. Patrick's choir, for in 1741 the great Dean addressed 
an exhortation to the Sub-Dean and Chapter, commenting 
on the conduct of certain members of thechoir for ‘* singing 
and fiddling at a club of fiddlers.” The singers that took 
part in the performance of Hiindel’s oratorios during his 
lifetime were less than 100, The chorus brought together 
for the great commemoration performances fn Westminster 
Abbey and in the Pantheon in 1784 was made up of about 
275 singers, and yet its size was the astonishment of the 
contemporaneous musical world. 

But | believe that I have before this chanted in Tue 
Musica. Courter the burden of great choruses. I do not 
believe in such choruses. Let us again consider the dictum 
of Ruskin, in which he speaks of *‘ the irregular roar and 
hum of multitudinous mediocrity,” 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


On account of the size of such choruses we find singular 
tempos taken by conductors, tempos utterly at variance 
with the melos and the character of the music. 

And it might be said that the Hindelian tempo of the 
average chorus director is a fetich. 


* 
* + 


The Hiindel and Haydn Society knows its ‘‘Messiah” and 
the choruses were given as a rule admirably; that is, in the 
traditional, prevailing fashion. Whether there should not 
be from a chorus of such size a greater volume of tone is 
another matter. 

Miss Hamlin was heard to great advantage in ‘‘ I know 
that my Redeemer liveth.” Seldom in these days is this 
famous song sung with such purity of feeling, absence of 
sentimentalism, breadth of style and unexaggerated convic- 
tion. In ‘* Rejoice greatly” the roulades hobbled. Mrs, 
Fisk was weak, and apparently frightened. Mr. Meyn 
made up in boldness what he lacked in art, and Mr. Parker 
was excellent. 

* ne * 

Mr. Marteau appeared at a Suffolk musicale the 26th ult., 
and played with great success. His numbers were Saint- 
Siiens’ introduction and rondo, Beethoven's romanza 
in F, Paganini’s ‘‘ Perpetual Movement” and Wieniawski's 
‘* Faust” fantasie. He was applauded enthusiastically and 
recalled again and again. It seems to me that Marteau 
has gained in breadth and that he plays in a larger style. 

I wish that he were engaged as a soloist this season at a 
Symphony concert. Bnt we have a large assortment of 
summer and winter local fiddlers, and Mr. Paur will prob- 
ably be prevailed on to give them all a show and to forbid 
the appearance of foreign fiddlers on holy ground. 

At this same Suffolk musicale Messrs. Herbert Johnson 
and Edward F. Brigham sang various songs in various 
ways, and Mr. E. M. Shonert played piano pieces that 
somehow or other under his fingers sounded all alike. 


* 
* * 


The program of the Symphony concert given last even- 


ing in Music Hall was as follows : 

Symphony, No. 5, E minor (MSS).............c.scceeescecsecees Dvorak 
SN UE WENN no ki vb ccd nedeWsevertoudvedspedeeduccetbed Beethoven 
Se TR Baines eaitede ae Sie le ceddes sides sdsves Tschaikowsky 


I confess that I was not excited over the news that 
Dvordak’s ‘‘ American” symphony would be played at the 
tenth Symphony concert in Music Hall until I accidentally 
came across a copy of the New York ‘‘ Herald” of the 17th 
ult. I there learned that the importation of Dvordk was 
chiefly ‘‘ to persuade the composer to attempt a bold ex- 
ploration into the musical material of America and lay the 
foundations for a national school of composition.” 

And what did Mr. Dvorak do? 

* 
* * 

According to the ‘New York ‘‘ Herald” the said Mr. 
Dvordk began to study native music after his arrival in 
New York. Unfortunately for the future historian we are 
not told how he studied it, or whether he disguised himself 
in his exploration so that the music would not become sus- 
picious, frightened, and then escape. It would be a pleas- 
ure to read of his wanderings in the jungles of the Bowery 
and in the deserts of Central Park. It would be interest- 
ing to know precisely his first thought on seeing the Har- 
lem goat, an animal now rare. The composer is a modest 
man, and he has not even hinted at his perilous trips on the 
Elevated Railway or the Belt Line. 

After I read of these adventures and of the intrepidity of 
the trip to Spillville, Ia., I was curious to hear the sym- 
phony, this symphony founded on ‘‘negro and Indian 
tunes,” 2. ¢., American tunes. 

Then I read in other newspapers statements about 
Dvorak and this symphony, which convinced me that the 
work could only be appreciated properly by an audience 
composed exclusively of intelligent negroes and combed 
and washed Indians. 

* . * 

But, bless your soul, Dvordk has written delightful 
music, music that can be enjoyed by men and women, and 
children of any or every land, and without indulging him- 
self in musical Americanisms. 

I am told that a phrase of four measures announced by 
the horn in the first allegro is ‘‘ American.” It is ‘*‘ Amer- 
ican,” because it has a rhythmical construction ‘* character- 
istic of the music which has a popular charm in this coun- 
try ;" and this rhythmical construction is what? Why, the 
Scot's snap, ‘ta device common in Scottish music,” and ‘ it 
is found in Hungarian music too.” Therefore it is Amer- 
ican. 

The phrase, this American phrase, ‘‘ is built on the pen- 
tatonic, or five-note scale, which omits the fourth and sev- 
enth tones of our ordinary diatonic series.” Now, this 
scale is Scotch, Irish, Chinese, ‘‘ for the old music of these 
peoples and many others is marked by this peculiarity.” 
Therefore it is American. 

Then the subsidiary melody ‘‘ gives a somewhat Oriental 
tinge to the movement.” Therefore it is American. 

The next specimen of Americanism is in the larghetto, 
‘* Dr. Dvordk’s proclamation of the mood which he found 





in the song of Hiawatha’s wooing, as set forth in Long- 





fellow’s poem.” Hiawatha was an Indian. Therefore the 
symphony is American. 
* ? * 

If this symphony were played without any advance and 
explanatory notice in any European city, would a German, 
or Italian, or Russian, or Scot, or Frenchman say at once, 
‘‘Why, this is American music !” 

Would he not find any and all music but American ? 

Would he not find Scandinavian hints, Hungarian 
rhythm, Bohemian thought, Scotch melody and Oriental 
feeling ; would he not find tributes to all nations ; would 
he not admire the workmanship and leave the concert hall 
without a thought of negro, Indian or native born white 
citizen of the United States? 

The rhythm of the first phrase of the first movement is 
perhaps suggestive of the Southern steamboat and the 
plantation ; but the rhythmis also partly European. The 
larghetto is full of Scotch and Scandinavian suggestion. 
The scherzo is anything you please ; but : this may be said 
asan exhibition of American characteristics real or alleged, 
as a musical exhibition of dash, ‘‘ smartness,” lack of rev- 
erence and general devil-me-care, it is not to be named in 
the same breath with Mr. Chadwick’s symphonic scherzo. 
As for the finale, that, too, is what-you-will ; there is a hint 
at‘‘ Yankee Doodle,” but the temporary use of a trans- 
planted tune does not make an ‘t American” symphony. 

Nor can you expect a Bohemian composer to throw off 
suddenly his nationality and forget it when he writes. 

* * * 

But there is much that is beautiful in this same sym- 
phony. First of all, it is cheerful and agreeable music. 
There is no touch of pessimism. There is no struggle with 
the Infinite. The composer has the simple faith of a 
healthy child. There is the spirit of Nature. There is a 
thought of woods and fields. Simple and pleasing thoughts 
are expressed intelligibly. At times the thoughts are clad 
gorgeously in instrumental colors, but the beauty of the 
thoughts does not suffer thereby, nor is it puffed up or 


distorted. e 
* * 


The overture of Tschaikowsky abounds in ‘ alarums 
within and without.’’ The plaintive church hymn is at 
first frightened by the triumphant ‘‘ Marseillaise;” but the 
French conquer only for a moment. Cossacks scour the 
plain. There is the Russian general with the terrible 
name. There is the fire; there is the snow. ‘The ‘* Marseil- 
laise” is heard nomore. ‘There is the exultation of a deliy- 
ered nation. Such music as this overture of Tschaikowsky 
is perhaps panoramic, or even cycloramic. It would not do 
asa weekly dose. But it is a good thing to hear such 
music once in a while, to have the pulse stirred, to feel the 
consciousness of the raging animal that is in the body of 
even the most smug and exemplary citizen, although he 
may not know it. * 

» * 

Mr. Kneisel played his part in the concerto by Beethoven 
with infinite care and taste. The fine characteristics of his 
performance have always received full praise in this city. 
While it is only justice to this admirable violinist to praise 
at length his accuracy, his usually faultless intonation, his 
elegance and general finish, it may also be said that his 
temperament is such that he does not appear to complete 
advantage in such a work as the Beethoven concerto, which 
demands a player of more heroic mold. 


* 
x * 


Whether the performance of the symphony was in ac- 
cordance with wishes indicated or suggested by the com- 
poser I know not, as I had no opportunity of seeing the 
score. Mr. Paur certainly took the greatest of pains in the 
bringing out of the work. He was diligent in rehearsal. In 
the concert he seemed to be unusually flexible in directing. 
The performance of the orchestra was excellent throughout 
the concert. The concert itself was too long. The second 
and the third movements of the concerto might well have 
been omitted. E 

* * 

This is the program of the Kneisel concert in Chickering 
Hall to-morrow evening : Dvordk’s quartet, F major (MS.); 
Brahms’ piano quartet, G major; Beethoven’s C major 
quintet, op. 29. The Dvorak quartet will be played for 
the first time in public. Mr. Busoni will be the pianist. 
Mr. Zach will play the second viola. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Mitchell Allen will give a piano recital in 
Steinert Hall Wednesday evening. She will be assisted by 
Mr. George J. Parker, tenor. 

Mr. Car! Stasny will give a piano recital in Sleeper Hall 

Thursday evening. He will be assisted by Mr. Mahr, 
violinist, and Mr. Goetschius, pianist. The program will 
include Goldmark’s suite, op. Il ; Grieg’s piano concerto, 
violin pieces by Martini and Schumacher, and a manu- 
script composition by Mr. Goetschius for two pianos. 
This is the program of the Symphony concert at the San_ 
ders Theatre, Cambridge, Thursday evening: Brahms’ C 
minor symphony ; air,‘ Alceste,” Gluck ; overture, ‘* Eury- 
anthe,” Weber ; air, ‘‘Oberon,” Weber ; overture, ‘‘ 1812,” 
Tschaikowsky. Mrs. Amalia Materna will sing. 





The program of the Symphony rehearsal and concert in 
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Music Hall this week will be as follows. All the works are 
by Wagner: 

Prelude to ‘‘ Die Meistersinger von Nuernberg ;” ‘* Vor- 
spiel” und ‘‘ Liebestod” (‘‘ Prelude and Love-death ”), from 
“Tristan and Isolde ;” ‘‘Siegfried Idyl;” a ‘‘ Faust” over- 
ture; ‘‘Siegfried’s Funeral March,” from ‘‘ Gétterdim- 
merung ;” ‘ Briinhilde’s” dying speech. Mrs. Amalia Ma- 
terna will sing. 

Manager Flower has made arrangements to introduce to 
his audience at the seventh of the Suffolk musicales, Tues- 
day evening, January 9, the Polish pianist, Josef Slivinski. 

Mr. and Mrs. Max Heinrich announce vocal recitals in 
Chickering Hall March 1 and 5. 

Mr. Loeffler’s new composition for violoncello and or- 
chestra will be played at a Symphony concert in February. 

Puiuip HALg. 


Notes on Some of the Most Prominent 
Russian Composers and Literary 
Writers 


J. DE ZIELINSKI. 


Y paper on “ Music in Russia,” which I read 
before the World’s Fair Auxiliary Musical Congress, 
in Chicago, last July, having been favorably received and 
reproduced in your issue of October 25, 1893, as well as in 
other journals of this country and of Europe, I wish to 
supplement it with some notes anent the principal person- 
ages that I deal with, in the order that they are mentioned, 
notes that may be of value to the student as well as to the 
future biographical compiler. 

Gabriel Romanovitch Derzavin, born at Kazan July 3, 
1743, is considered the first universally popular Russian 
lyric poet ; he entered the army as a private soldier in 1762, 
and owing to his talent and superior education his promo- 
tion was rapid, till in 1791 we find him appointed by Cath- 
erine II. to the post of Secretary of State; in 1800 he was 
Imperial Treasurer, and in 1802 Minister of Justice. This last 
office being tenable at that time only for one year, Derzavin 
retired in 1803 into private life on a pension granted by the 
Government. His style is noted for lofty ideas, purity of 
sentiment and rich vigor of language ; this is made espe- 
cially manifest in an Oriental extravagance of imagery 
not understood by the colder, less ecstatic fancy of the 
West. His most popular as well as best work, which has 
been also translated into many languages, is an ode, ‘‘ The 
Address to the Deity.” 

First among the original fabulists of Russia was Ivan 
Andreyevtch Kryloff, born 1768, died 1844; his fables 
were published in England by Ralston in 1869. 

A contemporary of his was Alexander Sergeyevitch 
Pushkin, born in Moscow May 26, 1799, and educated at the 
Imperial Lyceum of Tsarskoe Sielo. In 1817 Pushkin en- 
tered the Government service, and about the same time he 
became also one of the most prominent figures in fashion- 
able society. His popular romantic poem ‘“ Ruslan and 
Ludmila ” was first published in 1820; this was followed in 
1822 with ‘‘ The Prisoner of Caucasus ;” in 1827, with ‘‘ The 
Gipsies,” and in 1828 with ‘‘ Eugeni Onegin,” of which an 
English translation appeared in 1881 ; it is fashioned some- 
what after Byron's ‘‘Beppo,” and is a splendid, sarcastically 
humorous description of Russian society. In 1829 Pushkin 
gave to the world ‘‘ Pultava,” with Mazeppa for its hero ; 
this was followed soon after with ‘‘ Borys Godunov,” 
considered the best of all his works. Like Byron, he was 
a bold and brilliant genius, excelling particularly in vigor 
of imagery and impassioned sentiment. Political ap- 
pointments bring about usually decided changes in people's 
convictions, and so from a most pronounced liberal Push- 
kin—after having been appointed to the office of Imperial 
historiographer, with a pension of 6,000 rubles—became an 
ultra conservatist. Mortally wounded in a duel, he died at 
St. Petersburg, February 10, 1837. 

To this group of interesting writers, many of whose 
texts have since been immortalized by Russian composers, 
belongs Michael Lermantoff, a famous poet, born 1811, 
killed in a duel in 1841 ; Nicholas Michalovitch Karamsin, 
considered as the greatest of Russian historians, born De- 
cember 1, 1766, at Bogorodza in the Government of Sim- 
birsk. His father, of Tartar descent, an officer in the 
army, was so strongly attached to the military service that 
he made his son enter the same; Nicholas did not serve, 
however, very long, and when he retired he gave himself 
up to travel in Germany, Switzerland and France and to 
extensive literary pursuits. In 1803 he was appointed Im- 
perial historiographer ; died May 13,1826. Prince Vyasen- 
skoi, a celebrated song writer, elegist and critic, born in 
1792; Alexander Petrovitch Sumarakoff, a distinguished 
poet, who developed Russian drama, born 1718, died 1777; 
the poet Baratynskoi, who died in 1844; Schachovskoi, 
one of the best comic authors in Russia, particularly so on 
account of the amazing fertility he was possessed of, and 
who died in 1846 ; and last, but not least, one of the most 
illustrious men in Russian literature, Nicholas Gogol. 
Born in 1810 in the village of Vassilyevska, Government of 
Pultava (Little Russia), he went—after having completed 
his studies—to St. Petersburg, when he solicited Govern- 
ment employment ; this was refused to him on the ground 

hat he did not know the Russian language well enough. 





To refute it the young man published shortly after a cdtlec- 
tion of novels and sketches, entitled *‘ Evenings at a Farm- 
house,” which were brought to the notice of the literary 
world by Saint-Beuve ; that in itself was sufficient to make 
the book an immense success. The supplementary volume 
to ‘‘Evenings at a Farmhouse” is ‘‘ Mirgorod,” and re- 
veals to us the extraordinary skill of the author in 
forming and unraveling plots. This, his first collection, 
was followed with ‘‘ King of the Gnomes,” ‘‘ History of a 
Fool” and ‘‘ The Housekeeping of Former Times,” a mas- 
terpiece of its kind. 

‘The Revisor” was a brilliant comedy which Gogol 
wrote to expose the rooted abuses of the internal adminis- 
tration; it created a furore and brought the author from 
the hands of Emperor Nicholas the appointment of pro- 
fessor of history in the University of St. Petersburg. 
While occupying this position he wrote in 1842 a powerful 
satire on serfdom, which was published under the title of 
‘The Adventures of Tschitschagoff; or, Dead Souls.” 
A miserable English translation of it under the name of 
‘‘Home Life in Russia” appeared in 1854; a supposed new 
translation has been put on the market a few years ago, but 
fails to do justice to the finesse of the author. After some 
years of residence in Italy his opinions underwent a marked 
change, and the erstwhile liberal reformer became a hum- 
ble apologist of despotism! He returned to Russia after 
1848 and died in Moscow in 1851. 

I must not forget to mention Fedor Gregorovitch Volkoff, 
a dramatic writer and founder of the Russian stage. He 
was born in 1729, established the theatre in Moscow in 
1756, made a collection of biblical dramas by St. Demetrius, 
and died in 1768. 

Much more on the subject of Russian literary writers can 
be gleaned from Courriére’s ‘‘ Histoire de la Littérature 
en Russie,” Paris, 1875. 

Going back to the composers of the latter part of the 
eighteenth century, we come first to Dymitri Stefanovitch 
Bortinansky, who was born in 1752 at Gluchov in Ukraina 
and died 1828. He rose to the position of director of the 
Imperia] chapel, the musical services of which he reformed 
thoroughly ; a church composer of unusual merit and quaint 
originality. 

Alexis Lboff, who under Nicholas (1796-1855) was musical 
director of the Imperial chapel, was born at Revel in 1799 ; 
died 1870; served in the army and became general and 
aide-de-camp to the Emperor in 1836. He was a particularly 
fine violinist, and was noticed as such by Robert Schumann. 

Charles Davidoff, a mathematician of eminence, gave up 
his didactic studies to become a pupil of Carl Schuberth, 
the violoncellist, in St. Petersburg. Davidoff was born in 
Goldingen in 1838, was appointed director of the Imperial 
Conservatory in St. Petersburg in 1876, and died in 1889. A 
distinguished violoncellist and composer, whose symphonic 
poem, ‘‘ The Gifts of Terek,” deserves the widest recogni- 
tion at the hands of orchestral directors, 

Maxym Sazunovitch Beressovsky is another Ukrainian, 
born among the Cossacks, is Gluchov in 1745. Particularly 
noted as achurch composer of merit, who improved the 
Greek musical church services, and was the first to intro- 
duce in Russia double choruses. He suicided in 1777. 

Michael Ivanovitch Glinka, best known for his charac- 
teristic setting of ‘‘ The Life for the Tzar” and ‘‘ Ruslan 
and Ludmila,” two very popular operas in Russia, was 
born in Novospask, Government of Smolensk, in 1804, and 
is a descendant of a noble family, said to be of Polish 
origin. Strange as it may seem it is not universally known 
among musicians that, like Berlioz, he scored Weber’s ‘‘ Imi- 
tation to the Dance,” retaining it however in the original 
key. He died in 1857. 

I come now to the more recent, as well as representative 
musicians of the new Russian school of music, the earliest 
one of whom was Alexander Sergievitch Dargomyjsky, 
born in the government of Tula, February 2, 1818. A 
nobleman by birth, he was attached in 1831 to the Imperial 
household ; threw up his position in 1835 and went to study 
music for eight years ; died in 1868. His posthumous work, 
‘The Stone Guest,” has been scored by Rimsky-Korsakow. 

A critic and dramatic composer of some distinction was 
the Counsellor of State, Alexander Nikolayevitch Seroff, 
born at St. Petersburg in 1820. When young he studied 
law, and not till 1850, after holding a Government ap- 
pointment in the Crimea, did he give up law for music; he 
died in 1871. 


The father of Cesar Cui was one of Napolecn I.'s soldiers 
in the campaign of 1812; he was wounded and half frozen 
at Smolensk, and unable to join in the retreat. Having re- 
covered his health he remained in Lithuania, and became 
in time professor of French at the gymnasium school in 
Wilno ; married a Lithuanian noble lady, Julia Guciewicz 
(Gutcievitch), and the youngest of his five children, born 
in 1835 at Wilno, is General Cesar Cui, professor of fortifi- 
cations in three military academies of St. Petersburg, and 
one of the most prominent leaders in the new school of 
music. Cesar Cui is the composer of several operas, sym- 
phonies, piano pieces, songs and choruses, also of a charm- 
ing suite for piano and violin. 

Mily Balakirew, the founder, in conjunction with Loma- 
kin, of the ‘‘ Free School of Music,” in St. Petersburg, 





and director of the Imperial Chapel, was born at Nijny- 
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Novgorod in 1836, and has exercised a most powerful influ- 
ence over the new Russian school, since he has guided 
more or less the musical studies of nearly all the leading 
Russian composers of to-day. Aside from his orchestral 
(‘* King Lear,” ‘“* Tamara,” &c.) and other works, he has 
issued (in 1866) a remarkable collection of national melo- 
dies. 

Nicholas Andreyevitch Rimsky-Korsakow was born in 
1844 at Tikhvin, in the Government of Novgorod. Destined 
by his parents for the marine service, he made his studies 
in the Naval Institute. whence he graduated in 1862. Be- 
ing fond of music, he was allowed to study it—both piano 
playing and composition—from his early childhood under 
the guidance of Theodore Canillé. In 1861 he became 
acquainted with Balakirew, Cesar Cui and Mussorgsky, and 
soon after decided as to his future activity, giving himself 
up to most serious musical studies. Having finished (in 
1865) a naval voyage around the world, he remained in St. 
Petersburg and continued his musical work and studies 
alone. His first symphony was produced in December, 
1865, at a concert of the ‘‘ Free School of Music,” under the 
direction of Balakirew, to whom he owes much for valuable 
advice as to instrumentation and musical form. In 1871 
Rimsky-Korsakow, invited by Mr. Assantchevsky, the di- 
rector, became professor of composition and instrumenta- 
tion at the St. Petersburg Conservatory. Having left the 
naval service in 1878, he was appointed inspector of marine 
orchestras, which post he occupied until it was suppressed 
by the Government in 1884. From 1874 until 1887 he was 
director of the ‘‘ Free School of Music,” and directed its 
concerts in place of Balakirew, who had retired, but who 
resumed again his functions in 1881. Since 1883 Rimsky- 
Korsakow is also assistant to Balakirew, director of the Im- 
perial Chapel, while since 1886 he directs the Russian 
Symphony Concerts. In 1889 Rimsky-Korsakow directed 
the two Russian concerts given at the Trocadero, Paris, 
and the following operas of his have been given at the 
Imperial Theatre, St. Petersburg: ‘* Pskovitanka,” in 1878; 
‘* A Night in May,” in 1880; ‘“ Snegorotchka,” in 1882, and 
the opera ballet ‘‘ Mlada,” in 1892. His orchestral works 
embrace three symphonies (in E minor, ‘‘Antar” and C 
major), A symphoniet in A minor, a overture on Russian 
themes, a Servian fantasia, ‘‘ Sadko” (a musical tableau), 
fairy tales, Spanish capriccio, ‘‘Schéhérazade” and ‘‘ Easter.” 
Among his other works are a string quartet in F, a concert 
fantasia for violin, a piano concerto in C sharp minor, some 
religious pieces, a few choruses A capella, some piano 
pieced, twenty-eight melodies for voice and a collection of 
100 Russian popular songs. He has also edited a manual 
of harmony and orchestrated the following operas left un- 
finished on account of the death of the respective com- 
posers: ‘‘ The Commodore” of Dargomyjsky, ‘* Khovanst- 
chyna” and a few other works of Mussorgsky, and “* Prince 
Igor” of Borodin, this latter in conjunction with Glazou- 
now. 

Alexander Porphyryevitch Borodin was born in St 
Petersburg, October 31, 1834, and descended through his 
father from the Princes Imaratynskoy, the Eastern kings 
of Imaratia, the most beautiful of the ancient kingdoms of 
the Caucasus. Both musically and scientifically inclined, 
his education was particularly bent in the latter direction, 
though he did not neglect music, and when only eleven 
years of age he was making decided progress in violoncello 
and flute playing. When twenty-eight years old he be- 
came acquainted with Balakirew, and though two years his 
senior he became like Cui, Mussorgsky and Rimsky-Kor- 
sakow, the pupil of this powerful genius. Borodin was a 
doctor of medicine, professor of organic chemistry and di- 
rector of the laboratory at the Academy of Medicine aud 
Surgery in St. Petersburg ; he died February 14, 1887. His 
works are three symphonies (in E flat major, B minor and 
two parts of the third in A minor), two sets of four melodies 
each, some posthumous songs, two string quartets, ‘‘ On 
the Steppes,” a symphonic sketch for orchestra, a scherzo 
in A flat major for orchestra, a suite for piano and a few 
other minor compositions. 

Modest Petrovitch Mussorgsky was born at Toropetz in 
1839, composer of ‘‘ Borys Godunov,” ‘‘ Khovantchyna” and 
some orchestral and piano works, one of the most distin- 
guished musicians of the new Russian school, died March 
28, 1881. 


Alexander Glazounow, son of a well-known bookseller in 
St. Petersburg, was born in that city in 1865. Having fin- 
ished his studies at,the Polytechnic School in 1883 he has 
devoted himself since to music. His first acquaintance 
with Balakirew and Rimsky-Korsakow commenced in 1880, 
and while the former guided him with his valuable advice 
the latter was for two years his teacher in theory. It was 
during this period that Glazounow, only sixteen years of 
age, composed his first work, the symphony in E major ; it 
was played under the direction of Balakirew in the Hall of 
the Nobility, and created quite a sensation. In the same 
year two other works of his were brought to the notice of 
the public, his first string quartet and his first overture (on 
Greek themes), the latter under the direction of Anton Ru- 
binstein, at one of the Symphony concerts. While at Wei- 
mar in 1884, to assist at the production of his first symphony 
in that city, he was presented to Franz Liszt and warmly 
received, In 1889, during the exposition in Paris, he con- 
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ducted at the Trocadero his second symphony in F sharp 
minor and his symphonic poem, ‘‘ Stenko Razin." 

His orchestral works embrace three symphonies, two 
overtures on Greek themes, one suite, two serenades, four 
symphonic pictures—the forest, the sea, ‘‘ Kremlin” and 
spring—one Oriental rbapsody and a triumphal march 
written upon an American theme. Among the other com- 
positions are five quartets and one quintet for strings, a 
piano suite on the name ‘ Sascha,” prelude and two ma- 
zurkas, barcarolle and novelette, three etudes, two waltzes, 
one nocturne, &c.; also nine melodies for voice. Among 
his orchestral arrangements can be found the * Petite” 
suite of Borodin and a suite of compositions by Chopin, em- 
bracing a nocturne, polonaise, mazurka and tarantelle. 

Edward Naprawnik, born in Bohemia in 1839, has for 
over thirty years resided in St. Petersburg and was the 
first director at the Imperial Opera House in that city. 

Anatole Liadow, born in St. Petersburg in 1855, studied 
music in the Conservatory of that city under Johansen and 
Rimsky-Korsakow, since 1878 professor of theory and 
harmony at the same institution. His works up to op. 19 
have been published by Bessel & Co,, the rest by M. P. 
Belayeff, and present some exceedingly interesting as well 
as original pages. 

Nicholas Sokolow, son of a Greek priest, was born at St. 
Petersburg in 1858, studied at the Conservatory under 
Johansen and Rimsky-Korsakow, finished his studies in 
1885 and is now teacher of harmony at the Imperial Chapel. 
His compositions embrace an elegy, intermezzo and 
and pastorale for orchestra, a serenade for string quintet, 
three quartets and variations for piano, thirty melodies for 
voice, two choruses, with orchestra, for women's voices, 
one chorus, with orchestra, for male voices, and ten 
choruses a capella. 

Genari Karganoff, born 1863, died in 1891 while on a con- 
cert journey, was one of the most distinguished Russian 
pianists of the younger generation ; a talented and most 
promising composer, whose works embrace some forty com- 
positions of varied forms, mostly for the piano. 

Constantin Antipow was born in 1858 at St. Petersburg, 
studied music under Johansen and Rimsky-Korsakow at the 
Conservatory of that city. M. P. Belayeff is the publisher 
of his works, which embrace piano, vocal and orchestral 
compositions ; among the latter an allegro symphonique, 
op. 1, deserves especial notice. 

Felix Blumenfeld was born in 1868 in the Government of 
Cherson ; in 1881 he entered the Conservatory of Music at 
St. Petersburg and became a piano pupil of Th. Steim In 
1885 he finished his course as pianist, taking the gold 
medal, and occupies since then the position of professor at 
the same institution. 

Nicholas Vassilievitch Artcibousheff was born March 7, 
1858, at Tsarskoye-Sielo, and his father was an officer in the 
regiment of Hussars of the Imperial Guard. Having fin- 
ished in 1879 a course of studies in the Imperial Law School, 
he served during the five succeeding years in the Senate and 
in different law courts and is now inscribed as a sworn ad- 
vocate in the district of the local Court of Appeals in St. Pe- 
tersburg. His musical tendencies revealed themselves when 
he was studying law, but he soon gave up his violin lessons 
to teach himself piano playing and improvisation. He re- 
ceived his first harmony lessons from Solovieff, one of the 
professors at the St. Petersburg Conservatory. Having 
made the acquaintance of Balakirew in 1877, he acted upon 
his advice and placed himself under the guidance of Rim- 
sky-Korsakow for instruction in theory. In 1882-3 he 
assisted his teacher in preparing an edition of the posthu- 
mus works of Mussorgsky, and made transcriptions for 
piano, four hands, of the following orchestral numbers: 
scherzo, intermezzo, march, *‘ Danse des Persides" (from the 
opera ‘‘ Chovanstchina"); ‘‘ Walpurgis Night” fantasie, for 
two hands, the chorus from the tragedy of ‘‘ Gidipus.” He 
has also transcribed for four hands a sinfoniet by Rimsky- 
Korsakow and a scherzo in D major for orchestra, by Lia- 
dow. Among his own works are two mazurkas for piano, a 
polka for orchestra and several romances for voice. 

Joseph Wihtol was born in 1863 at Wolmar, in the Gov- 
ernment of Livonia. His first musical studies were begun 
in 1880 at Mitau ; a year later he entered the Conservatory 
at St. Petersburg, where he remained as pupil of Johansen 
(in harmony) and Rimsky-Korsakow (in composition and 
instrumentation) until 1886, when, having completed his 
studies, he was appointed professor of harmony in the 
same institution. Has composed a symphony (in MS.), 
* Lilego,” a musical tableau for orchestra, some vocal 
numbers and piano pieces (among these a sonata and varia- 
tions). 

Michael Assantcheffsky was born in 1838 at Moscow. 
He is the possessor of one of the finest musical libraries in 
the world. 

Alexander Kopylow, born in 1854 at St. Petersburg, was 
educated musically in the Imperial Chapel, where he is 
now one of the vocal instructors. Has written a number 
of piano pieces, songs, a few orchestral numbers (particu- 
larly interesting, a scherzo, op. 10) and some choruses. 


Slivinski at Vassar.—Mr. Josef Slivinski will play at 
Vassar College on the 19th, having been engaged by Prof. 
E. M. Bowman, 
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All THE MUSICAL COURIER Correspon- 
dent Cards are hereby revoked. Corre- 
spondents will please apply for their cards 
for the year 1894, which will be mailed on 


or about January 1. 


O. M. T. A. Meeting. 


HE meeting of the Ohio Music Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, December 27, 28 and 29, in Dayton, Ohio, was a suc- 
cess educationally, financially and socially. The program book 
isa monument to President Gantvoort’s originality and indus- 
try. The participating players and singers deserve especial 
praise for carrying out the plans of the president in so unselfish 
amanner, The essayists were well chosen and their “‘ chin mu- 
sic” was interesting without exception. ~ 

As usual, the program presented some additions, subtractions 
and silence. Very little of the latter, however. 

The public school men were really interesting, and the fixed 
and movable Yo men turned one another over quite lively. 

The piano nuisance was ably handled at this meet. Steinway. 
Gildemeester & Kroeger, Hallet & Davis only were used. 

Mr. Albino Gorno was not present, but his numbers were 
played by Mr. Howard F. Peirce and Mr. Romeo Gorno. A slip 
of the tongue made the president say, ‘‘ Romeo Gorneo,” which 
was supplemented by a lady within ear-shot, who said, dryly, 
“From Borneo!" Mr. Werthner has cultivated most diligently 
the art of piano playing; also, an immense moustache. Mr Van 
Cleve is an electric light as essayist and in debate. Indeed, in 
the latter ’tis difficult to down him. His ‘*Rondo” for piano 
and his playing of it were comparatively only a tallow-dip 
flicker. 

The Findlay double quartet failed to materialize, and in conse- 
quence four numbers of the program were left to be filled by 
“subs.” Mr. Blumenschein, with his singers, filled three of 
them, while the charming Miss Doeltz, of Detroit, filled the other. 

Mr. Bohiman is one of the most striking pianists ever heard 
here. 

Dr. Elfenheimer (that’s the way one of our papers had it) is, as 
a pianist, even more striking, while Mr. Oliver Willard Pierce, of 
Delaware, is the most strikingest of all. ° 

There’s a future in strikes and strikers, but in the meantime, 
brothers, make music and give the strikes a rest. 

Mr. Howard F. Peirce, of Dayton, was a very busy man. He 
played accompaniments for everybody, from soloist to the Phil- 
harmonic Society, also sonatas—solo and with violin—a trio and 
a number of piano solos. Mr. Howard Peirce is a most obliging 
gentleman and a pianist who makes beautiful music. 

Mr. Sterling’s organ paper was quite interesting, and his organ 
performances, as also those of the Messrs. Zwissler, Adams and 
Colson were edifying. They toyed with the stops, caressed the 
keys and dawnced on the pedals most effectively. 

The Cincinnati double quartet of vocalists sang most beauti- 
fully at least three of their program numbers. They had not 
learned the Palestrina music, however, for it was most dreadfully 
rendered. 

Mr. Schath, of Cincinnati, is not a solo violinist as yet, and 
there is promise of Miss Butz becominga pianist. The reception 
after the concert was an elegant affair. To Miss Andrews be- 
longs the credit of its success. _Whatever this hustling, bustling, 
electric and able lady takes hold of goes. 

There was the suave Ereko Stewart, with the loveliest 
speeches ; gaunt and fierce looking Glover (who should apply to 
some bang-up vocal culturist for some of it), several elderly gen- 
tlemen, also some younger men and ladies, who participated in 
the public music experience meetings. They had it ‘right and 
left” ar_ong themselves. 

Mr. Schneider contributed some scholarly piano playing. 

Mr. Tunison, the Cincinnati critic and singer, needs some pol- 
ish vocally to complete his otherwise musical make-up. Mr. G. 
H. (andsome) Marsteller, in a velvet gown, played his magni- 
ficent new fiddle very artistically. Mr. John A. Beethoven—beg 
pardon, Broek-hoven—of Cincinnati, read a scholarly paper on 
the Sonata Form, illustrated by Mr. Schneider, while Mr. Van 
Cleve illuminated the Clementi school with specimens by Mr. 
Bohlman. The Dayton Mozart Club (thanks to Mr. Blumen- 
schein and the energetic Mrs, Gebhart) presented some numbers 
of Pergolese’s ‘‘Stabat Mater” in good style. Mr. Kupper- 
schmidt, violinist, assisted artistically in a sonata and two trios. 
Messrs. Werthner and Zwissler were with him. 

The Dayton Philharmonic Society finished off two of the evening 
concerts with some effective chorus work. Dr. Elsenheimer read 
a highly interesting paper on the romantic and modern virtuoso 
school ina mostattractive manner. The doctor isa gifted young 
man, scholarly, pianistic, and as a composer. But why does he 
sing outside of his own private apartments ? 

The Doctor was quite useful, serving as accompanist, soloist 
and duo-ist, and with his voice on the floor of debate. 

A glance at the last concert program is sufficient to cause one 
to be resigned to his or her fate, be it good or ill. Four Brahms’ 
numbers (variations for two pianos, two rhapsodies and a violin 








and piano sonata),and in addition eleven other compositions wére 
enough to give one “that tired feeling.” 

Miss Betscher, who failed to appear in the morning, material- 
ized largely and handsomely in the evening and sang very well. 
Betscherlife! Mr. Zwissler contributed two ’cello solos, and the 
other numbers were done by artists heretofore mentioned. 

Taken altogether it was a memorable gathering, and new life 
was infused, which promises well for the future. 

Mr. Gilson Wee Smith was ‘‘ not in it” this time, neither did 
he lend his presence. 

Mr. Joe Hannes Wolfram von Eschenbach, now of Cleveland, 
was conspicuous through his absence. 

Cleveland’s Beethoven ‘‘ went back on us,” this trip. Come 
next time Beck! Ebeling, Columbus’ only musician, graced the 
occasion. : 

President Gantvoort is a man and musician of very decided 
ability and was honored by a third election to the O. M. T. A. 
presidency. 

I have a bone to pick with the fellow in your office who de- 
capitated my last communication by throwing my beautiful and 
thoughtful essay on the three kinds of music (viz., vocal music, 
instrumental music and chin music) into the waste basket. 

Should any echoes (of the Ohio meet) awaken I'll keep you 
posted. One Wuo Was THERE. 


so — 


Cincinnati Notes. 


USICAL affairs in Cincinnati have been quite 
brisk for the last two weeks. First I must mention the 
piano recital of Mr. Armin W. Doerner, of the College of Music, 
given on the night of December 1. This artist is one of the best 
known and most admired pianists of our city. His connection 
with the College of Music has lasted now some twelve or thirteen 
years, and through unparalleled and unwearied assiduity he has 
achieved a most enviable reputation as a piano instructor. Some 
years ago he published a very excellent digest of technical mat- 
ters possessing some peculiar and individual features, by which 
he gained the reputation of a unique and recognizable personality; 
the result has been that to-day he is at the head of what is 
called the ‘‘ Doerner Department” in the College. This is the 
mode by which the piano work at the college is at present organ- 
ized, there being several departments, with a teacher of experi- 
ence properly augmented and flanked by four or five assistants in 
charge. 

Mr. Doerner's department is one of the most important and 
fully patronized in the college. Asan artist his performance is 
marked by scholarly accuracy, by sterling judgment in the selec- 
tions of compositions,and usually he takesa very wide range—from 
Bach to Tschaikowsky. His talents fit him, in my opinion, for 
the interpretation of music of the’ classic forms in which the 
mystical and emotional depth are not extreme. Such works as 
those of Weber and Mozart he does to perfection. In the 
modern impulsive compositions and in the intense idealities of 
Beethoven his playing, though to my thinking not: satisfactory, 
is nevertheless excellent, insomuch that he can fairly claim 
the reputation of an all round artistic pianist. His program on 
the evening in question was one of the best piano programs I 
have ever heard, having no spots of tedium and an extraordinary 
proportion of new, and not merely new, but interesting com- 
positions. He was assisted by one of the rising vocalists of the 
city, Miss Hissem, of the College of Music. 


* ee & 


An interesting concert for the benefit of Mrs. Nina Pugh- 
Smith was given at the Odeon also by the subscription and 
patronage of our bon ton. This lady was at the college some 
years ago and lately studied for a year with Mrs. Rogers, of 
Boston. She is a mezzo soprano or mezzo soprano-contralto, 
who has attained a considerable degree of skill-in the art of 
vocalization. She was ably assisted by some of our local talent, 
the pianiste Mrs. Flora Cohn-Jackson, a favorite pupil of H. G. 
Andres ; the well-known basso, Chas. Davis, who has been a fac- 
tor of all our local concerts for the last ten or twelve years, and 
last, but by no means least, Mr. Hugo Kupferschmid, a young 
violinist of brilliant powers. He is a charming artist, uniting 
tone ot the purest with execution the most facile. 


eee * 


Speaking of violinists, | may mention in passing that we had 
a veritable sensation in the inner circles of our social and musical 
élite a few weeks ago. Miss Leonora Jackson, a young girl about 
fifteen years of age, chaperoned by her mother and accompanied 
upon the piano by her brother, gave some four or five subscrip- 
tion recitals. There was only one opinion, namely, that she 
possesses a degree of talent verging closely upon genius. Such 
wonderful tone and expression I have never heard from a young 
violinist, though we have had at least six or eight wonder children, 
varying in ages from twelve to fifteen, who have been graduated 
at the Cincinnati College. Notable among them is Max Bendix, 
the present concertmeister of the Thomas Orchestra in Chicago, 
and the head of a quartet which is, so far as I know, the only 
rival of the Kneisel Quartet of Boston. Bendix was one of the 
honor pupils under S. E. Jacobsohn in 1881. 
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On December 14 the Apollo Club, long known in this city as 
the fashionable society, made its initial bow for the season of 
1893-4. The concert was elaborately gotten up, the orchestra 
having been more thoroughly rehearsed than usual, and the re- 
sult was in some respects a much more satisfactory performance. 
Cowen's “ Sleeping Beauty,” a work respectable and talented, 
though by no means inspiring or filled with the uncanny fire of 
genius, occupied the first hour and a quarter. Then followed a 
miscellaneous program, closing with the finale from the first act 
of ** Lohengrin.” The singing of this society has always been 
finished, and in serenades and compositions given without ac- 
companiment it is above criticism, but wherever manliness, 
energy and the headlong rush of untrammeled inspiration are 
needed I have always found the singing of this organization 
tame and marked by that polished coldness which may bea great 


























desideratum in society, but which in art is the oni mother of 


a great brood of faults. mee 


The orchestra concerts given on Sunday afternoons in Music 
Hall under the direction of Mr. Brand, by the Cincinnati Orches- 
tra Company, known here as ‘‘ The Pops,” have been of late very 
successful indeed. The last two Sundays the soloist was Marie 
Decca (Mary Johnson in private life), and she sustained the phe- 
nomenal reputation which she has acquired during the last two 
seasons. She was born at Georgetown, Ohio, about 40 miles 
from Cincinnati, and I think that local patriotism has something 
to do with her astonishing currency. She is,in my opinion, an 
excellent colorateur singer possessing a beautiful voice and, if 
not perfect, nevertheless a highly developed art. Neither is her 
singing mere pyrotechnic display, for in simple ballads, especially 
love songs, she is happy, the sentiment and expression being di- 
rect, unaffected, charming. I have lived in Cincinnati fourteen 
years and have never found the people so enthusiastic over any- 
one except Patti. 

That reminds me, by the way, that Patti the imperishable will 
give her 474th “‘ farewell” in Cincinnati at Music Hall on the 
evening of the 22d. Ten years ago I was an enthusiastic Patti- 
ite, and out of affection and respect I think I shall attend the ob- 
sequies of her voice on the date mentioned. I remember some 
years ago hearing Mario when he was emphatically in the sere 
and yellow leaf, and yet one could catch now and again, like 
transient gleams through autumnal clouds, a notion of what he 
was in his glory; so I advise all young ladies to hear Patti, not 
for what she is or shall be, but for what she was and should have 


been. xk ee 


Another event of great importance is looked forward to here 
with eagerness, namely, the concert on the 28th by the Cincin- 
nati Orpheus Society, in which Xaver Scharwenka, of your city, 
will appear as pianist and composer. He is to play his second 
concerto in B flat minor with orchestra and also direct some ex- 
tensive excerpts from his opera, ‘* Mataswintha.” 

Joun S. Van CLEVE. 
oe 


Des Moines Details. 
Des Moines, December 18, 1893. 

URING the month past several concerts of more 

or less interest have taken place here. The first to be men- 
tioned, and perhaps the most important of them, was that given 
by the Philharmonic Society, under the direction of Dr. Bart- 
lett. It was of a mixed nature, part chorus, part orchestra and 
part solo. The concert was given in Foster's Opera House. The 
orchestra is a new organization consisting of twenty-four mem- 
bers. Owing to a scarcity of violinists the stringed department 
is rather weak. We might go through with the other instru- 
ments and find much to criticise in their respective departments, 
but have no desire to be severe or find fault with what they did, 
for this was their first concert and they had many obstacles to 
contend with. A picked up orchestra, even in a large musical 
city, can never, at least never does accomplish very good re- 
sults, but one brought together in such a city as this must prac- 
tice together a long time before any real musical effects can be 
obtained. Dr. Bartlett's ambition to have an orchestra to assist 
him is commendable and he is deserving much credit for his 
hard efforts in obtaining it; but he must be content to put hercu- 
lean work into it and kindle a great deal more enthusiasm in its 
members before any very satisfactory musical results will follow. 

The chorus class is a good one, numbering about eighty voices. 
Dr. Bartlett has drilled the class four or five years, and they show 
considerable progress in vocal technic and tone color. They lack 
what nearly all chorus bodies are deficient in, a quick, even at- 
tack. An effective chorus can be possible with fifty or a hundred 
voices, but to be so, they must practise precision in time, articu- 
lation and pronunciation. To do thisthe singers must have con- 
fidence in their leader, must put their whole soul into the work in 
hand, watch and obey him implicitly in everything he requires 
of them. A poor leader enthusiastically obeyed will produce 
better results than a good one half heartedly obeyed. We would 
kindly suggest that Dr. Bartlett place his orchestra down in 
front of the stage, bring his singers further forward and raise 
the seats of the rear rowsof singers at least 2 feet ; in this way 
more satisfactory results can be obtained, both for chorus and 
audience. Mr. Jacob Schmidt played a violin solo, introduction 
and march, with orchestral accompaniment by Leonhard, but 
he was so hampered by the orchestra that his solo was ruined. 
Now Mr. Schmidt is a good violinist, and ordinarily, with proper 
surroundings, would have played the solo finely, and thereby 
have won a new feather for his musical cap, but alas, he and his 
solo came to grief. We have heard Mr. Schmidt play the same 
solo with piano accompaniment, doing it excellently, and coming 
off with flying colors. The ladies’ quartet introduced into the 
program seemed somewhat out of place, though their singing 
was meritorious, but too frivolous for such a concert. 

There was a well filled house, consisting of the wealth and 
fashion of Des Moines. 

Mrs. Bonbright, pianist, and Mrs. Belknap, vocalist, gave an 
invitation concert at the beautiful little hall of Estey & Camps’ 
piano warerooms last week, which was a successful affair, music- 
ally and socially. Having a faculty meeting to attend, I was not 
able to be present, but have good authority for saying that both 
the ladies acquitted themselves artistically well. The Mozart 
Club, from New York, gave a concert last week. I did not at- 
tend and I know nothing of or about the organization. The 
‘“Robin Hood” Opera Company has been here, but as it is one 
of those traveling attachments which infest the West, there is 
nothing to be said for good or bad about it. There are several 
good concerts booked to come, of which more in due time. 

James M. Tracy. 








Moscow.—A writer from Moscow doubts whether the 
opera personal in that city is strong enough to give satis- 
factorily Wagner’s ‘‘ Siegfried.” The singers are in great 


part Italian, and some réles are always sung in Italian. 
The orchestra is disorganized and capriciously managed. 
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° Two Musical Dogs. 
WONDERFUL story of a French musical 
critic is related by persons who profess to have been 
acquainted with him and who have seen him in attendance 
on musical performances, says the Manchester ‘* Times,” 

He was a dog and his name in public was Parade; whether 
he had a different name at home was never known, At the 
beginning of the French Revolution he went every day to 
the military parade in front of the Tuileries palace. He 
marched with the musicians, halted with them, listened 
knowingly to their performances, and after the parade dis- 
appeared, to return promptly at parade time the next day. 

Gradually the musicians became attached to this devoted 
listener. ‘They named him Parade, and one or another of 
them always invited him to dinner. He accepted the invi- 
tation and was a pleasant guest. It was discovered that 
after dinner he always attended the theatre, where he 
seated himself calmly in the corner of the orchestra and 
listened critically to the music. 

If a new piece was played he noticed it instantly and 
paid the strictest attention. If the piece had fine, melodi- 
ous passages he showed his joy to the best of his doggish 
ability ; but if the piece was ordinary and uninteresting he 
yawned, stared about the theatre and unmistakably ex- 
pressed his disapproval. 

Another very curious story of a canine musical ear is 
told of a London organ-grinder’s dog. The organ-grinder 
was blind and aged, and the dog used to lead him about. 
One night, after a hard day’s work, the old man and his 
faithful companion lay down to sleep, with the organ beside 
them. 

They slept soundly, and when they awoke the organ was 
gone. But the dog led the old man through the streets 
where he had been accustomed to play, and persons who 
had given him alms before continued to befriend him, so 
that the loss of the organ proved not to be so bad after all. 

Weeks went by. One day the old man heard a hand- 
organ playing a few feet from him. It reminded him of his 
lost instrument, but he paid no special attention to it. 
Hand-organs were common in London and he heard them 
often. 

Not so the dog. He showed signs of great excitement, 
barked violently and led his master in the direction of the 
organ. He sprang at the robber's throat, dragged him 
away from the stolen organ and led his master eagerly up 
to it with expressions of recognition and delight.—‘ Ex- 
change.” 


Musical items. 


Adolph Brodsky. Soloist.—Adolph Brodsky will in the 
future devote most of his spare time to solo playing. He 
has arranged with Henry Wolfsohn to act as his sole man- 
ager, and although the arrangements were completed only 
a few days ago several concerts are already booked. It is 
more than likely that Mr. Brodsky will make a short trip 
through the West in the spring. 


Carl’s New Tenor.—Mr. George L. P. Butler has been 
engaged as solo tenor of the First Presbyterian Church, 
Fifth avenue and Twelfth street, New York. 

Mr. Butler resigned his position at the Pilgrim Congre- 
gational Church at Worcester, Mass., to come to this city, 
and is studying the voice with Mr. F. E. Bristol and har- 
mony with Mr. William C. Carl, under whose direction he 
will sing at the First Church. 


Lee’s Pupils.—Among the pupils of Mr. Wm. H. Lee, 
the well-known singing master, are Miss Ida Belle Cooley, 
the popular young soprano of the Madison Avenue Baptist 
Church, and Master Chas. Meehan, the boy soprano, now 
singing at the Church of the Heavenly Rest, but who, after 
this month, will divide his time between this church and 
St. George’s, singing at the latter in the evening and at 
morning service in the former. 

Bowman Before the Pennsylvania M. T. A.—At the 
meeting of the Pennsylvania M. T. A. last week at Scran- 
ton Mr. E. M. Bowman addressed the association on the 
subject of ‘‘ The Value of Associational Meetings,” in the 
course of which he favored the reorganization of the Na- 
tional Music Teachers’ Association on a delegate basis. 
At the business meeting the following day resolutions 
were adopted indorsing Mr. Bowman’s suggestion, and 
promising to send two delegates to the next National Asso- 
ciation meeting. 


Bach’s Cantatas.—A series of concerts will be in- 
augurated in the Salle d’Harcourt, Paris, on January 11 tor 
the production of several of the cantatas of John Sebastian 
Bach. The chorus of 100 will be directed by Mr. Ch. 
Bordes, and Mr. Alexandre Guilmant has been engaged 
to preside at the organ. 


“Uriel Aacost.”—The opera, ‘Uriel Acosta,” by 
Mrs. Valentine Sseroff, was given for the first time in the 
Little Theatre of St. Petersburg, but without success. The 
libretto is from Gutzkow’s play. 


Music and Liquor.—According to a decision made this 
morning by Judge Charles B. Elliott of the Municipal 
Court, the Minneapolis city ordinance which provides that 





‘‘no theatrical performances or concert performances shall 








be oertalied¢ or any license issued in any - building where 
liquors are ordered, bought or sold,” is absolutely worthless, 
and the Comique and the Casino are at liberty to continue 
their stage performances in spite of the protests.—Chicago 
‘*« Tribune,” 





NOTIOER. 
hips 

Electrotypes of the pictures of the following named 
artists will be sent, prepaid, to any address on receipt 
of four (4) dollars for each. 

During a period of fourteen years these pictures have 
appeared in this paper, and their excellence hasbeen 
universally commented upon, We have received nu- 
merous orders for electrotypes of the same, and publish 
the subjoined list for the purpose of facilitating a 











selection. The letters S. C. signify single column width. 
Adelina Patti Jules Perotti—2 Theodore Reichmann 
Ida Klein Adoiph Mt M Foerster Max Treuman 
ich JHH ppa 
Christine Nilsson Thomas M Martin Hermann Winkelmann 
Scalchi—2 Clara Poole-King—2 Donizetti 
Gonzalo Nufiez Pietro ed William W Gilchris; 
Marie Roze Richard W Ferranti 
Etelka Gerster Theodore T oma Johannes Brahws 
Nordica Marian Van Duyn Meyerbeer 
J ine Yorke ——. Morits Moszkowski 
Carl Jenny Mey Anna Louise Tanne:—? 

W C Carl S C—2 Constantia S eee Filoteo Greco 
Kmma Thursby — Wilhem Junck 
Teresa Carrefio Fannie Hirsch 
Minnie Hauk—2 Hane 2 Balatka Michae) Banner 
Materna Liberati Dr S N Penfield 
Materna S C Johann Strauss F W Riesberg 

Albani Anton Rubinstein Emil Mahr 
Emily Winant Del Puente tto Sutro 
Lena Little Jose: Carl Faeiten 
Murio-Celli Julia Rivé-King Belle Cole 
James T Whelan Hope Glenn G W Hunt 
Eduard Strauss Louis Blumenberg—2 t 
Elenor W Everest Frank Van der Stucken John A Brockhoven 


Marie Louise Dotti Frederic Grant Gleason Ed 


Fursch-Maii—2 Ferdinand von Hiller Grant Brower 
— Marquardt Robert Volkmann H Tesviegues 
lie de Lunsan Julius Rietz Carrie Hun-King 
Antonio Mivike Max Heinrich Pauline |’ Allemand 
A L Guille Verdi 


Ovide Musin—2 
Theodore Habelman 
Edouard de Reszké 


Anse Bulke. sy-Hills 
Charles M Scumitz 
Friedrich von Flotow 
Franz Lachner 


Hummel Monument 
Berlioz Monument 
Haydn Monument 


Louis Lombard Louise Natali Johann Svendsen 
Edmund C Stanton Ethel Wakefield Johanna Baeh 
William Courtney rT Petersilea Anton Dvordk 
Josef Staudig! Carl noua Saint-Sains 

M Bowman soceae Com emilnder Pablo de Sarasate 
Mrs Minnie Richards Emil Liebling Jules Jordan 
Arthur Friedheim Van Zandt Albert R Parsons 


Clarence Edd W Edward Heimendah} 


ce Mr & Mrs G Henu hel 
Mr & Mrs C H Clarke 


S G Pratt Bertha Pierson 
Fannie Bloomfield Rudolph Aronson Carlos Sobrino 
> EB Jacobsonn Victor Capoul George M Nowell 
C Mortimer Wiske Albert M by William Mason 
Emma L Heckle W Waugh Lawser F X Arens 
Edvard Grie Mrs W Waugh Lauder Anna Lankow 
Adolf Henselt Mendelssohn Anna Lankow S C 
Eugen d’ Albert Hans von Blow Maud Powell 
Lilli Lehmann Clara Schumann Max Alvary 
ean Kneisel Joachim Josef setenann 
Leandro Campanari Ravogli Sisters 
Blanche Stone Barton Franz Liszt Carlotta F Pinner 


Christine Dossert 
Dora Henninges 


Marianne Brandt 
Henry Duzensi 


Achille Errani S C A A Stanley Emma Juch 

Henry Schradieck Ernst Catenhusen Fritz Giese 

John F Rhodes Heinrich Hofmann Anton Seid! 

Wilhelm Gericke Emma Eames Anton Seidl S C 
Frank Taft Emil Sauer Max Leckner 

C M Von Weber Jessie Bartlett Davis Max Spicker 

Edward Fisher D Burmeister-Petersen Judith Graves 
Charles Rehm Willis Nowell Hermann Ebeling 
Harold Randolph August Hyllested Anton Bruckner 
Adele Aus der Ohe Gustav Hinrichs ary Howe 

Karl Klindworth Xaver Scharwenka Attalie Claire 

Kdwin Klahre Heinrich Boetel Mr and Mrs Lawton 
Helen D Sonne bell Haslam Fritz Kreisler 
Alfredo Baril Carl E Martin Virginia P Marwick 
Wm R Chapman Jennie Dutten Richard Burmeiste: —2 
Montegriffo Walter J Hall W J Lavin 

Mrs Helen Ames Conrad Ansorge Niels W Gade 
Eduard Hanslick Carl Baermann Hermann Levi 

Oscar Beringer Emil Steger ay Chadfield 
Princess Metternich Paul Kalisch ames H Howe 
Edward Dannreuther Louis Svecenski George H Chickering 
Ch M Widor Henry Holden Huss John C Fillmore 
Rafael Diaz-Albertini Neally Stevens Helene C Livingstone 
Otto Roth Dyas Flanagan M J Niedzielsk 


Franz Wilczek 


Anna Carpenter 
Alfred Sormann 


W L Biumenschein Mr and Mrs Car! Hild 





Richard Arnold Anthony Stankowitch Juan Luria 

Josef Rheinberger Moriz Rosenthal Carl Busch 

Max Bendix Victor Herbert Alwin Schroeder 
Helene von Doenhoff Martin Roeder Mr and Mrs Nikieet 
Adolf Jensen Joachim Raff Arthur Nikisch § C 
Hans Richter Felix Mott! Dora ker 
Margaret Reid Augusta Obrstrim Jeanne Franko 
Emil Fischer Mamie Kunkel Frank Taft 


Dr F Ziegfeld 
F Chickering 


Velesca Frank 
Furiccio Busoni § C 


Emil Fischer SC 
Merrill wegtiacen, MDC 
1 Vi 


ES Bone lliers Stanford Frida DeGeble-Ashforth 
Pat Sal Louis C Elson Theodora Pfafflin § C 
Anna Burch Caroline Ostberg 
a oobane Mr and Mrs Alves Marie Groebl 
pa Ae Janké Ritter-Gitze dgar Tinel SC 
er Adelie Lewin, Emilio Belari 
aod io Frederic Shailer Evans Carlos A Serrano—2 
Edmund C Stanton Hugo Goerlitz Jessie Jerome 
Heinrich Gudehus Theodore ThomasSC Wagner's Mother 
Charlotte Huhn Franz Liszt S$ C Alexandre Guilmant 
Wm H Rieger H Helmholtz $C Louise Nis ita 
Rosa Linde Joseph Joachim § C Oscar P Lochmann 
Henry E Abbey Pauline V GarciaS C Robert Freund 
Maurice Grau Rudolf Gott Minnie Weizler 
Eugene Weiner Emilia Benie de Ser- Plangon 
Marion S Weed rano—2 Julie’ Rivé-King SC 
ohn ae Sousa Charlotte Walker Louise Pemberton- 














Adolph Pauline Schiller-Haag Hincks 
Anton Habis Ta SC Jean de Reszké Ludwig Geyer 
Paderewsk Marchesi Elisa Kutscherra 
Richard Waser sc Laura Schirmer Emilio Agramonte 
Charles Gounod S C Pemberton-Hincks Olive Meade 
Hector Berlioz S C Kathinka PaulsenWhite Bernard Sinsheimer 
Eugenia Castellano Rose Schottenfels Chas Abercrombie 
Henri Marteau Mrs Johnstone-Bishop Melba 
Glose Family Max Bruch Calvé 
D'W Reeves L G Gottschalk Mancinelli 
Verdi Antoine de Kontski Jose Slivinski 
Frederick Smetana SC S B Mills Thekla Burmeister 
Teresina Tua E M Bowman Pierre Douillet 
Otto Bendix Marian Van Duyn 
van E Morawski H W Sherwood John Bayer 
Leopold Winkler Florence Drake Chas B Hawley 
Costanza Donita Victor Nessler J H McKinley 
Carl Reinecke Johanna Cohen Albert Jonas 
Heinrich Vogel Charles F Tretbar Julius Biuithner 
Johann Sebastian Jennie Dickerson Sigrid Arnoldson 
Peter a E A MacDowell Bevignani 


Mrs Ogden Crane S C 
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NCLUDING our regular weekly editions of more 
than 10,000, we shall publish for the five. Wednes- 
days of January a total of more than 70,000 MusIcAL 
Couriers, the addition above the regular edition con- 
sisting of sample copies to the trade. 


Books, docu- 


HE Musicat Courier of this week will be 
twenty-four hours late because of Monday, our 
chief press day, having been New Year's Day. 


= 


E notice in the St. Louis German ‘‘ Tribune” 

that Mr. Felix Kraemer, representing Kranich 

& Bach, has been spending the holidays in that city. 

Mr. Kraemer was originally associated with the 
quondam St. Louis Piano Manufacturing Company. 


oF 


HE Pease Piano Company have determined that 
every dealer in the country shall have con- 
stantly before their eyes a reminder of the Popular 
Pease Piano, and with that end in view have dis- 
tributed a handsome glass paper weight showing 
their Style M, the most popular of all the popular 
Pease. Thanks for those sent to THE MUSICAL 
CouRIER Office. 
= 
HE Briggs Piano Company, of Boston, in securing 
its new and extensive factory premises last year 
created the necessary opportunity of enlargement of 
trade and increase of production the natural demand 
for the piano would be apt to call for in course of 
time. Every appearance indicates that the business 
of the Briggs Piano Company for the new year will 
fully test the capacity of the factory. 


oF 


HE effect of the 13-15-17-19 advertising of the 

Vose & Sons Piano Company during 1893 has been 
great. Nothing like it for effectiveness has ever been 
done in trade newspaper advertising. This work has 
placed the Vose piano in a position of exaltment 
that 10 years of hard work on other lines would not 
have raised itto. The public like uniqueness, and 
when that is backed up by meritit’s ago. 


a a 


R. OTTO WISSNER has under way two concert 
grands of different scales. The plate for one 
is already cast, and some time in March the piano 
will be completed. One of these concert grands is of 
the same general scale pattern as the successful baby 
grand. The other instrument is of an entirely new 
scale, and promises some interesting features. Mr. 
Wissner is aiming high, and the results of his work 
are awaited with interest. 
s+ 
R. C. B. HARGER, of the Chicago ‘Musical 
Times,” spent a few days in this city last week, 

returning on Saturday evening. In tendering to him 
the assurance of our highest considerations we wish 
to reiterate that he is mistaken in assuming that a re- 
cent addition to music trade journalism in this city is 
due to the financial aid of our senior editor. The 
suspicion is in itself utterly reprehensible and should 
not be encouraged, Appearances are frequently 
deceiving and deceptive. 
Ke 


OHMER & CO. are having a good steady retail 
trade. It makes no difference about the times, 
retail trade is steady at this house. The reason is 
easy to find. The piano is popular in New York and 
Brooklyn. Former purchasers know that they re- 
ceived adequate returns for cash expended, advise 
friends to purchase Sohmer pianos, and there you 
are. Again advertising, artistic and extensive, has 


made the Sohmer almost a household word. There 





open for inspection as usual, 


ments, &c., 


should be some return for thiswork. There is. 


TELEGRAM received in New York, yesterday, 

Tuesday, afternoon, announces the assignment 

of Mr. Geo. W. Chatterton, Jr., of Springfield, Ill. No 
particulars have yet reached here. 


=F 


HE rumor that Messrs. Steinway & Sons had en- 

gaged the services of a gentleman at present 

employed ina retail capacity in this city to act as 
traveling salesman for them is officially denied. 


+ 


LANS are being matured the execution of which 
will greatly augment the business of Chickering 
& Sons. 1894 will mark the introduction of new and 
improved methods in the piano business, and promi- 
nently forward in the ranks of those who will bring 
in new methods will be Chickering & Sons. As soon 
as the plans spoken of above are ripe they will be an- 
nounced in THE MUSICAL COURIER. Keep your eye 
on the Chickering piano in 1894. 


oe 


R. GEO. W. PEEK is authority for the statement 
that there is no truth in the report published 
in a Chicago trade paper of Peek & Son having been 
granted an extension by their creditors. He further 
states that his house is now and has been paying its 
obligations with no further accommodation than that 
asked by the great majority of piano manufacturers 
during the depression. The ‘‘Opera” and “ En- 
‘terpe ” pianos will be pushed in 1894 with more vigor 
than ever before. 


oS, 


HE Hallet & Davis Company are hard at work on 
their book of musical quotations from literature, 
and will shortly send out the first of the many 
thousands they are to publish. World’s Fair visitors 
will remember the enormous register that was filled 
with names at the request of the booth attendant of 
the Hallet & Davis Company. To these tens of 
thousands of names will be sent the coming book, and 
agents of the Hallet & Davis Company will be en- 
riched by them as possible prospects. 


or 


EWS can be expected from the Mason & Hamlin 
Organ and Piano Company shortly. Mr. Ed- 
ward P. Mason is only awaiting the closing of the 
1893 books before taking a Western trip, with Chicago 
as the first stop. Mr.*Mason will probably be able to 
leave Boston on January 10. During 1893 the com- 
pany of which he is president has gained much in 
honors, and although domestic trade has been slow 
with the times, foreign business has been excellent. 
From these facts a balance will probably be struck 
that will be favorable reading to the company. 


oF 


EPORTS reach us that the Emerson Piano Com- 

pany’s branch in Chicago has proved a success 
in 1893 in spite of the money slump, crash, dump, or 
anything you will. This must be satisfactory to the 
company in Boston and Mr. Northrup in Chicago. 
One thing must not be forgotten. Although this suc- 
cess is undoubtedly attributable to Mr. Northrup’s 
management, that gentleman could not have closed 
so satisfactory a year if merit had not been in the 
goods. While it is a victory for the company and Mr. 
Northrup, the piano, their successful weapon, was the 





Emerson itself. 
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— GHASE BROS, PIANO 0, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Grand and Upright Pianos, 


MUSKEGON, MICH. GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. CHICAGO, ILL. 
LARGEST PRODUCING PIANO FACTORIES IN THE WORLD. 


MANUFACTURING THE ENTIRE PIANO. 


Dealers looking for a first-class Piano that will yield a legitimate profit and give perfect satisfaction will be 
amply repaid by a careful investigation. 


W ENGL 
NEY IANOS AN NEW ENGLAND PIANO CO., stoace.greeer, 


LIVE WORKING AGENTS S.. Warerooms: 200 Tremont St., Boston—98 Fifth Ave., New York. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. MAILED FREE, 262 and 264 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 


ES Newest, THEVOCALION ORGAN. 





























The Most Important and Beautiful Invention In the Musical 
World of the Nineteenth Century. 





The Music Trade and Profession are invited to hear and inspect this charming instrument 
as now manufactured at WORCESTER, MASS. 





FOR CATALOGUES AND PRICES ADDRESS 


THE MASON & RISCH VOCALION CO. (Limited), 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS: CHICAGO WAREROOMS 
10 E, 16th St., J. W. CURRIER, Manager. | LYON, POTTER & CO.,174 Wapash Ave 


ROBERT M. WEBB, 
CLOTH, FELT 4% PUNCHINGS. 


——MANUFACTURER OF — 


——- PIANO HAMMERS. == 


Sole Agency for the United States and Canada for 


WEGMAN & CO,,| BILLION’S FRENCH HAMMER FELT. 


Piano Manufacturers. Office and Salesrooms : FACTORY 


190 THIRD AVENUE, NEW YORK.; BROOKLYN, L. I. 


















A” our Instruments contain the full Iron Frame with the Patent Tuning Pin, The 
greatest invention of the age; any radical changes in the climate, heat or dampness 
cannot affect the standing in tune of our instruments and therefore we challenge the world 


that ours will excel any other, 4 THE CELEBRATED 


_— ~~ CARL SCHEEL PIANO. 


HIGH GRADE 
Cassel, Germany. 


MEHLIN aut bees 
PIANOS. 


Are the most Perfect, Elegant, Durable and Finest 
Toned Pianos in the World. Containing more 
Valuable Improvements than all others. 


D The Best Selling High Grade Plano Made. 











Highest Award and Gold 
Medal at Melbourne 
Exposition. 





GENERAL AGENT’ 


F. BECHTEL, 


704 Smithfield St., 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 





EASTERN Factory: WESTERN FActTory: 


PAUL G. MEHLIN & SONS, MEHLIN PIANO CO., 
461, 463, 465, 467 West 40th St.,| Cor, Main, Bank and Prince Sts. | 
NEW YORK. i MINNEAPOLIS. 
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FIFTEEN YEARS. 
Spee 

HIS number of THe Musicat Courter introduces 

the fifteenth year of the life of this paper and 

offers an opportunity to say a few words regarding 

its past and future. A newspaper knows no present ; 

it either has been or will be; it either has done or 
will do, 

The whole scheme of the paper is based upon a 
practical illustration of the theory of evolution, for 
from the beginning to the present issue each year of 
the paper's progress represents an advance on the 
year previous, and 1893 has, as is known, been no ex- 
ception tothe rule. The paper began as a 12 page 
weekly ; it soon reached 16 pages. Slowly and cau- 
tiously it was advanced to 20 pages, with which it 
continued until in 1887 it began with regular 24 page 
editions. A period of prosperity soon added a four 
page form, and in 1890 the weekly editions appeared 
as large as 32 pages, and this year the paper aver- 
aged 50 pages and more a week—making an enor- 
mous double volume record of the great music and 
music trade events of this unique and eventful 
year. 

To produce such a paper as this requires, in the 
first place ability, then capital, credit and confidence. 
To these factors must be added a universal respect 
and admiration on the part of the great public that 
accepts it as its mentor in the special field of its 
operations. No great paper can exist without these 
necessary adjuncts; without them it could not be a 
great paper, and all this is equivalent to the state- 
ment that the musical world believes in the incorrup- 
tible honor and honesty of this institution. To admit 
for a moment that a dishonest paper could ever 
attain the standing, the influence and the financial 
strength of Tue Musica Courier would embrace a 
parallel admission that the great firms of the music 
trade and the professional musicians of America con- 
sist of an aggregation of corrupt, dishonest and 
cowardly men. History proves to us conclusively 
that corruption in music journalism cannot prosper 
in America ; it may exist ; it vegetates, but it never 
prospers, although at times it may temporarily 
possess the glamour of a pretended prosperity. But 
it cannot live. A music paper to succeed as a per- 
manent institution must, if it is to be a great paper, 
be fundamentally honest, That must be the corner 
stone of the whole structure. 

No greater tribute can be paid to the marvellous 
music trade and the wholesome and prosperous musi- 
cal profession of the Union than the desire to have, 
to possess such a paper as THE MusicaL CourRIER, 
for a newspaper always reflects the character of its 
constituency. We exist because we are anecessity 
to the music trade and profession; we are, so to 
speak, the official mouthpiece of America’s musical 
organism. It is through us that it announces itself in 
its double capacity as an industry and an art; it is 
what we are, and our coming development will be a 
picture in miniature of its grander homogeneous de- 
velopment, 

THE MusicaL Courier is divided into Five Depart- 
ments acting independently and systematically, but 
as a part of the great machine itself. These depart- 
ments are: 

I, Editorial, Reportorial and Critical. 

II, Business and Executive. 

III, Foreign and Correspondence. 

IV. Circulation, Subscription and Mailing. 

V. Mechanical. 

The first four Departments require the services of 
a force of 27 saiaried people; Department V. em- 
ploys constantly for the printing and distribution of 
the paper 60 hands. The disbursements in three of 
the five departments amounted in 1898 to more than 
$135,000, Every department is strictly systematized 
and as amatter of course every single copy and every 
cent of receipts and expenditures is accounted for 
under a double entry system of bookkeeping officially 
examined and attested every January by an expert 
accountant of the American Association of Public 
Accountants, 

The total amount of business done in 1893 by 
Tue Musica Courier was larger than that of most 
piano manufacturers, leaving aside the great houses. 

The first forms of the paper go to press every 
Thursday, and the paper is ready for delivery to the 
news companies at 7 to 7.30 a. M. the following 
Wednesday, the mailing copies going to the post 
office Tuesday night, unless interrupted by holidays. 
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big editions our readers constantly refer to. Thereis 
no cessation of work ; it is a perpetual motion. 

Being firmly impressed with the conviction that 
1894 will be a year that will require extraordinary 
vigilance and the application of the highest and 
most intelligently developed modern commercial 
methods to insure success ; that very little hope need 
be entertained by those who lack original thought 
and who have no confidence in the inherent recuper- 
ative powers of our people, we shall take particular 
pains to keep these views emphatically in the fore- 
ground to act as guides of conduct. 

Like a Wave that retreats in order to gain addi- 
tional momentum at its next propulsion, the indus- 
tries and finances of the country have receded to be 
pushed ahead with greater cumulative force than ever 
before the moment the reaction begins. Already we 
see signs of returning hope for the future and with 
these a more buoyant spirit. 

We therefore begin 1894, the fifteenth year of THE 
MusIcAL COURIER, prepared with experience, re- 
sources, facilities and reputation to be of greater 
service than ever before to the combined industrial 
and professional musical elements of the country. 





THE INSTALMENT PLAN. 








The True Statement of Facts in the Recent 
Savell-Casler Suit. 


E are indebted to Mr. G. R. Hanford, the well- 
known dealer, of Watertown, N. Y., for the 
appended communication, which places an entirely 
different complexion on the decision of Judge Vann 
in a replevin suit decided by him, as reported in our 
issue of December 27—page 35. 

Every decision touching upon the actual ownership 
of property sold on the instalment plan is of surpass- 
ing interest to piano dealers all over the country, and 
we suggest a careful reading of the following and 
also a te-perusal of the case, as originally published 
by THE MusIcAL CourRIER in order that there may be 
a clear and distinct understanding of the matter. 

WATERTOWN, N. Y. December 29, 1893. 
To the Musical Courzer: 

In your issue of the 27th instant, you copy ‘a report of 
the decision of Judge Vann, in the case of John Savell, 
against James Casler and credit it to the Cortland, N. Y. 
‘‘ Democrat.” ® The reporter of the ‘‘ Watertown Daily 
Times,” in attendance at the circuit court held here this 
month, is responsible for starting this misleading state- 
ment. I at once called the attention of the editor in chief, 
to the objectionable comments of his reporter and at his 
request, prepared a correction, showing the case in its true 
light. This was published the next day, but not in time to 
prevent the wide spread publication of the original article. 
It is perhaps proper for me to say that the comments 
were inspired by the attorney for Savell, who has been un- 
successfully prosecuting this replevin action for years, and 
were not warranted by the decision. He should have 
brought an action for conversion to recover the va/ue of 
the property. 

Mr. Conboy, the attorney for the defendant in the action, 
has kindly prepared a brief review of the case as follows: 

‘*] saw that article in the ‘ Watertown Times’ shortly 
after the nonsuit by Judge Vann, but failed to understand 
wherein the law has in any way been changed. 

‘*In this case Savell sold the team March 4, 1890, on acon- 
ditional sale to Mr. Austin, reserving the title. Austin 
paid $50 cash and gave four notes payable in three, six, 
nine and twelve months from date, fo™ghe purchase price 
and the actual possession of the team was delivered to 
Austin. Under that contract Austin was entitled to the 
use of the team at least until default in the payment of the 
first note. It has been repeatedly held by the different 
courts of this State that where a party has the right to the 
use of personal property for a definite period of time, ac- 
quired either by conditional sale or as mortgagor in pos- 
session, he has a leviable interest in the property which 
may be sold under an execution. Mr. Austin had a levia- 
ble interest and the team was levied on under an execution 
against him and sold before the first note became due. 
After default in the payment of the first note, Mr. Savell 
commenced this action in replevin to recover his team of 
horses. 

**Now, replevin is an action to recover property instead of 
its value, and the statute authorizing such an action to be 
brought says that ‘replevin cannot be maintained where 
the property was seized by virtue of an execution against a 
person other than the plaintiff and at the time of the seizure 
the plaintiff was not entitled to the possession.’ (Code 
1690, Sub. 8.) 

‘The plaintiff was not entitled to the possession at the 
time of the seizure or levy in this case and it was sold under 
an execution against another person who had a leviable 





It requires, therefore, the whole week to produce the 


interest, consequently, under the statute he could not re- 
cover the horses, but his action still remains to recover 
their value from any person in possession. 

** It would be well for persons sellingjproperty on condi- 
tional sale to put into the contract entered into between 
himseif and the vendee the danger clause, as in a chattel 
mortgage, # ¢., the right to retake the possession of the 
property at any time, which would divest the vendee of his 
leviable interest and allow the vendor to maintain his re- 
plevin action. In either case he has a right to recover the 
yalue of his property. 

“I think Ihave given you the points as they really exist in 
the Savell suit. I am sorry the General Term or Circuit 
Judge did not write out the propositions of law, but no 


opinion was written in either court.” 
Yours truly, 
1 89 WILL be a good year for Hazelton Broth- 
ers. -1893 was a good year for Hazelton 
Brothers. Every year is a good year for Hazelton 
Brothers. ; 


G. R. Hanrorp. 
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O particulars haye been made public concern- 

ing the retirement of Mr. Bernard Bachur from 

the position of Amerian manager for Messrs. Novello, 

Ewer & Co. Andit is the wish of all concerned that 
no further publicity be given the matter. 


ae 


T the moment of closing our last forms informa- 

tion reaches us by wire that the Knabe agency 

in Boston has been given to the Oliver Ditson Com- 
pany. 

Announcement has already been made of the 
change of Knabe agency at St. Paul, from the Nathan 
Ford Music Company to Messrs. W. J. Dyer & 
Brother. 

Ke 

T will probably be a fortnight before the investi- 
gations into the titles of real estate owned by 
Mrs. Braumuller, the mother of Mr. Otto Braumuller, 
are completed. This real estate will be put up as a 
guarantee of payment of the extension notes to be 
given the creditors of the Braumuller Company. The 
proposed basis of settlement is sixty cents on the 
dollar by notes of 6, 9,12 and 15 months without 

interest. 

= 

PERFECT harmony exists between the piano 
casesin Decker Brothers’ new wareroom and 
the surrounding store fixtures, The furnishings are 
artistic in the extreme, and, as art and vulgarity will 
not mix, thecomplete harmony spoken of shows the 
artistic worth of the Decker Brothers’ cases. Look- 
ing at the pianos and surroundings it is difficult to 
determine which leads the air of high caste. One 
has only to put his fingers on an instrument's keys 
to show that the surroundings are nothing, the in- 
struments everything. It is the piano that is the 
great picture that the surroundings frame so hand- 

somely. 








NOTICE. 





E respectfully. notify piano and organ manu- 
facturers of this country who have had any cor- 
respondence with the firm of the name of Harrison & 
Co., of London, England, to apply at this office for 
information before shipping any goods to that firm or 
agents of that firm. 


FACTORY CHANCE. 


IANO manufacturers, manufacturers of piano ac- 
tions, piano and organ supplies and hardware 
or stool and cover manufacturers—in short, manufac- 
turers of any kind have opportunities for reducing 
their factory rent by making arrangements with a 
party who is willing to make a real estate deal; The 
very best factory location in New York is offered, 
and full particulars can be had by applying to our 
trade editorial department. A saving of from 30 to 
50 per cent. of rent is assured. 











A Chance. 
PROMINENT Southern firm wishes to sell 
their sheet music and book business. Old estab- 
lished business. Annual sales $15,000. Well selected 


stock on hand, about $7,000. An enterprising man can . 


make money outof it. Address, ‘‘ R,” care of THE Musica. 
Courter. 








—Mr. Peter Duffy, president-of the Schubert Piano Company, who 





visited Chicago last week, took in Cincinnati on his way East. 
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Died in 189%. 


T the conclusion of each year it is our cus- 
tom to present a list of members of the trade who 
have died during the preceding 12 months, and the list 
herewith will be found to contain an unusual number of 
names of those who passed away during 1893. 
Let us hope that 1894 will be a year of better health for 
all who go to make up the music trades. 
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Henry J. Crippen. 

Henry J. Crippen, president of the Prescott Piano Com- 
pany. Concord, N. H., died in that city on Christmas Eve 
from apoplexy. There will be no change in the business, 
which will go on as before. 

Mr. Crippen was born in England in 1837, but resided in 
this country since childhood. He studied law and from 
1869 to 1872 was clerk of the joint committee of the United 
States Senate and House of Representatives on the District 
of Columbia. In the latter year he bacame cashier of the 
National State Capital Bank at Concord. He subsequently 
organized the loan company of Crippen, Lawrence & Co., 
and became president of the Prescott Piano Company. 

His political and social positions were high and he was 
universally respected, 





(. Boone. 
T. C. Boone, a very wealthy manufacturer and director 
of the Barckhoff Organ Company, died at Salem, Ohio, 
recently. 








A $10,000 Piano. 

7 thousand dollars fora piano! It sounds 

almost incredible, and in these hard times too! And 
yet that is the actual cost of an instrument recently manu- 
factured by Messrs. Wm. Knabe & Co., the world-renowned 
piano makers. The instrument, which is a full concert 
grand, was made from designs specially prepared for 
Messrs. Knabe & Co. by Thomas E. Colcutt, the noted 
English architect. The case foundation is of solid rose- 
wood. Around the body of the piano are 14 panels, repre-, 
senting allegorical musical subjects. 

The music desk is of satinwood, inlaid with rosewood, to 
contrast with the main body of the case. The most beauti- 
ful portion of the case is the fallboard or cover. It is of 
Solid rosewood, and on it are depicted, by the inlaying of 
corn colored satinwood, cupids, fauns and nymphs playing 
upon the lyre of Apollo and the pipes of Pan. The piano 





is supported by legs of rosewood in colonial designs, sur- 
mounted by richly carved capitals of boxwood in Corinthian 
style. 

This beautiful and artistic case is the worthy abode of 
the instrument itself, whose tone is a very marvel of velvety 
richness and singing musical quality. Happy the possessor 
of so rare a gem, the highest expression of all that is 
refined and beautiful in the art of the pianomaker. The 
instrument is on exhibition now at Wm. Knabe & Co,’s 
warerooms, 148 Fifth avenue, and we recommend an in- 
spection of it to all lovers of art and music.—‘‘ Staats 
Zeitung.” 





Cooking Accounts. 
Odd Charges Made by a Lawyer Against Swick & 
Weser. 


OILING account books, including ledgers, 

journals and day books, in a wash boiler containing 

lye for the purpose of removing the writing in them, was 

one of the allegations in a lawsuit brought in the Supreme 

Court yesterday. Another was that the same persons had 

stuck the leaves of the books together with mucilage. 
All this to defraud creditors. 

Louis Hass claimed that John Swick and George W. 
Weser owed him $4,863 for materials furnished them for 
the manufacture of pianos, and he caused an attachment 
to be served on the stock and other contents of two piano 
manufactories which he averred Swick & Weser own, one 
at Lincoln avenue and 132d street, being under the firm 
name of Swick & Kelso, and the other at No, 524 East 134th 
street, controlled by Kroeger & Co. The sheriff is in pos- 
session of both factories, and 100 hands are thrown out of 
employment by the litigation. 

Counsel for the firms operating the factories appeared 
before Judge Truax and moved that the attachment be ya- 
cated on the ground that neither of the factories is owned 
by Swick & Weser, and another lawyer representing Haas, 
in opposing the motion, made the allegations mentioned in 
the beginning of this article and also declared that Swick 
had married a young woman employed in his office at $2 a 
week, and had transferred his interest in the factory to 
her for the purpose of cheating Haas and other creditors. 

Haas’ lawyer’s adversary denied all these charges in toto 
and said that neither Swick nor Weser was the proprietor 
of the factories in question. bor court reserved decision.— 
Morning Apeartent, December 2 


Mr. La Chescale Plans. 
S was first announced in Tue Musicat Covu- 
R1ER of December 27, Mr. La Grassa, the former super- 
intendent of the factory of Hardman, Peck & Co., proposes 
to embark in the piano making business on his own account. 
As was then stated, Mr. La Grassa is a man well fitted todo 
excellent work in piano construction, as is evidenced by his 
long connection with Hardman, Peck & Co., and the trade 
awaits with considerable interest the making public of his 
general plan of campaign. 

So far asnow given out Mr. La Grassa’s scheme embraces 
the enlistment of a considerable amount of capital from the 
members of the Hardman family, and that of Mr. Dowling, 
who will be remembered as making, together with Hard- 
man, the old firm of Hardman, Dowling & Peck. 

A rumor has been circulated during the past week to the 
effect that Wessell, Nickel & Gross, the action makers, were 
to be interested in the new concern to the extent of $25,000, a 
rumor which is emphatically denied by them as being en- 
tirely without foundation in fact. It was never believed 
by anyone who knew of the general policy of Wessell, 
Nickel & Gross, which has always been to attend strictly 
to their own business, and it is spoken of and denied here 
simply that it may be put finally to rest. It is said that the 
capital of the new concern is at the present time $130,000, 
which will be increased as occasion requires, and that they 
propose taking quarters at the corner of Forty-fourth street 
and Tenth avenue, 

The point which at present is of most interest is the 
name which Mr. La Grassa and his associates may decide 
upon giving their new instrument. It has been said that 
the word ‘‘ Hardman ” would be used on the fallboard and 
that it might be called ‘*H. Hardman” or ‘*‘ Hugh Hard- 
man,” but we are unable at this writing to say what name 
will be adopted. 

It would seem that the new concern, bearing in mind the 
legal decisions in the famous case of Decker Brothers and 
Decker & Son, would be very chary about attempting to trade 
under a name which has long been known and has a commer- 
cial value conceded to be the property of the present firm of 
Hardman, Peck & Co. It is probable that in our next 
issue we shall be enabled to give further and more definite 
particulars. 





—Mr. Albert Krell, Cincinnati, Ohio, is inthe city. 

Mr. Thos, Scanlan is in the city and will probably remain the en- 
tire week, 

—Mr. G. L. Rice, of Rice & Holden, Leominster, Mass., is in New 





York this week. 





HERE is to be a new piano Bewry | in Erie, Pa., 
according to reports of supply men here. The 
truth of the reports is not here vouched for. 


Ke 

HE Ann Arbor Organ Company believe that sal- 
vation of business is only obtained in these times 
by hustling. Hence they begin the new year by 
clever advertisements, a specimen of which appears 
in this issue. It is good business policy to begin 1894 
by liberal advertising in great journals. It brings 

results. 


Ss 


HE new year opens well for Behning & Sons, and 
the motive power of the house believes the 
Behning piano is in for a good trade in 1894, as it was 
in 1893 and a great many years back. Dealers know 
all about the Behning as a seller, and itis unnecessary 
to say anything on that poimt, Just as a reminder 
look out for the Behning in the new year. 


Ke 


HERE are no piano manufacturers who make less 
noise than the Weser Brothers. This firm go 
ahead, make instruments, sell them and say nothing 
about it. To one unacquainted with their large plant 
itis a surprise to see its proportions. To one unac- 
quainted with the merits of the Weser Brothers piano 
—but why continue ? everyone in the trade knows the 
merits of the Weser Brothers piano. The instrument 
is a seller, proof positive to a dealer that it is a good 
instrument to handle. 
oN 
R. ALBERT KRELL, of the Krell Piano Com- 
pany, of Cincinnati, who isin New York, says 
that he has engaged the warerooms at 97 Fifth ave- 
nue, known as the Braumuller store. Mr. Krell 
says that he has signed a three years’ lease, but as the 
now standing lease of the Braumuller Company is 
still in force under the assignee of that concern, it is 
probable that Mr. Krell means that he intends to rent 
the premises for three years. So far as can be 
learned at present the matter stands that Mr. Krell 
proposes to open warerooms in New York, a propo- 
sition that he has long had in mind and that he has 
frequently announced on many occasions. 


Mr. Howard’s Idea. 

R. R. S. Howard, general traveler for J. & 

C. Fischer, is in New York, and will probably go to 

Boston the latter part of the week. Mr. Howard comes in 

from a Western trip, reporting business only fair, In 

speaking of a manufacturer who claimed to be behind or- 

ders and yet let a traveler go, Mr. Howard said: ‘I can- 

not see why a manufacturer who is behind orders should 

let a traveling man go. I should think a road map, who 

could fill the order book to overflowing in this season was a 
good man to keep.” 








—Mr. A. M. Featherston and Mr. Dugdale, of Montreal, Can., are 
both in New York. 
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A Generous Act. | 

ILLIAM TONK & BROTHER ,of 26 Warren | 

street, New York, did a generous act for the re- 

lief of the suffering poor of this city when they diverted | 

the labor of the many employés in their establishment from | 
their regular occupation of making piano covers and scarfs 

and put thom to work making womens’ undergarments. | 

Three hundred sets were made up from material, | 
furnished by William Tonk & Bro., and sent to the New | 
York '' Herald” relief fund for distribution. 

A New Catalogue, 

William Tonk & Brother have recently issued their new 
catalogue, edition 1894-95. The style of this book is some- | 
what different from the usual form of catalogues, and it is 
very complete in price lists, descriptions and illustrations 
of the full line of musical instruments and musical mer- 
chandise sold by this firm. 

It isa well-known fact among all piano manufacturers 
that William Tonk & Brother are the American and Cana- | 
dian sales agents for the Schwander piano actions. 

These actions are so thoroughly appreciated by all who 
are using them, and their reputation covering all features 
in piano action is so excellent that it is hardly necessary to 
say more than that the popularity of this French action is | 
greatly on the increase in this country. 








Mason & Hamlin. 
HE new Louisville firm, Buck & Simmons, | 
have secured the representation in their territory of the | 
Mason & Hamlin organs and pianos. The firm is exceed- | 
ingly active and promises to become a prosperous and suc- 
cessful institution. It proposes to push the Mason & 
Hamlin instruments. 





A. M. McPhail Piano Company. 


HE A. M. McPhail Piano Company, of Boston, | ® 


have had a thought for their friends this Christmas 
time, 

* At Christmas play and make good cheer, 

For Christmas comes but once a year,” 
quote they, and send a pretty card with a sprig from their | 
Christmas tree. They say: ‘‘ We are sending you a twig | 
from our Christmas tree as an expression of our good will | 
toward you on this, the merriest of holidays.” Then follow 
some substantial truths regarding the McPhail pianos, 
among others that the McPhail pianos have passed 50 
Christmases. 


i 





Copartnership. 
To the Public: 


It gives me pleasure to inform my friends, patrons and 
the public generally that I have this day associated with me 
in my business my two sons, 

EDWARD H. DROOP and 
CARL A. DROOP, 
and that after January 1, 1894, the firm will be conducted 
under the name, style and title of 
EDWARD F. DROOP & SONS. 
Respectfully, E. F. DROOP. 
Washington, D. C., December 25, 1893. 


1 





Referring to the above notice, 1 embrace this opportunity 
to heartily thank my friends and patrons for their many 


Kock 


magazines. 
when we take into consideration the character of the readers 


the rest about as you like, in reason. 
at a distance of 2,000 miles as right here in Boston ; we are 
used to it and will tell you all about it, and send you a cata- 





solicit a continuance of the appreciated patronage and trust 


that with your kind support the new firm may be as success- 
ful in the future as I have been in the past. 
Very truly, E. F. DROOP. 








Changed Hands. 


HE Thomson piano factory established 
many years ago at Binghamton, N. Y., by the late 
Peter Thomson, and since his death conducted by Mrs. E. 


| A. Thomson, has been sold by her to Mr. F. C. Mahoney, 
| of Boston, and later with the McCammon Piano Company, 
| of Oneonta. 


He took charge on the first of the year, and 
will continue to manufacture the Thomson piano, and will 


| also represent the ‘‘ Matchless” McCammon piano in that 
| section. 








Pizzi and the Shaw. 
Boston, November 2%, 1893. 
Mr. Chandler W. Smith: 

Dear Six,—I cannot leave Boston without expressing my 
unqualified admiration of the Shaw piano which you so 
kindly placed at my disposal while in the city rehearsing 
‘* Gabrielle” for Mrs. Patti. 

The tone is mellow, round and full, and its touch elastic. 
In fine, its merits, individually and collectively, are un- 


| surpassed by those of any piano I know. 


(Signed) Emiuio Pizzi. 








The New Cornett Concern. 
R. H.N. CORNETT is busily engaged draft- 
ing scales for the H. N. Cornett & Co. piano. No- 


given shortly. As yet the company has not received its 
| articles of incorporation, but as soon as matters are in 
| shape, which will probably be next week, a factory will be 








The Way They Do It. 
HIS isa copy of the advertisement of the Ivers 
& Pond Piano Company as we find it inthe January 
Good, straightforward talk, particularly so 


t appeals to. 
Where no Dealer sells 
| A N our pianos, we send, on 
approval, direct from 


the factory ; the piano to be returned, if not entirely satis- 
factory, we paying freights both ways. 


Old instruments taken as part pay for new, and you 
It is as easy to 


deal 


ogue—free ;—but you must write. 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO., 
183 Tremont St., BOSTON, MASS. 








—Frank H. Bowen is engaged in perfecting his music writing ma- 


chine, and is making many important alterations in its manner of 
operation. 
the first in that the staff will be ruled automatically as fast as the 
notes are written; double the number of characters will be used, 
and the speed of the machine greatly increased. The shift has been 
simplified and the number of pieces in the second machine has been 
reduced to about one-half the number in the first. 


He is building a second machine, which will differ from 


Mr. Bowen has a 


tarted. 

| One of the stockholders owns a three story factory a few | 
miles from New York which will probably be the home of 
the H. N. Cornet & Company piano. 


USICAL COURIER. 


OFFICERS OF THE 


P. M. A. N. Y. and V.—1894. 


Mr. Wm. Steinway: :.:...0..5.56355 CSCI President 
Robert Proddow.... : isa i. nt fcadets First Vice-President 
Pi SRy NO SG. ew ick Second Vice-President 
MIMBO Cha Sc ey eae tees oats ecoPeOkF ORC OTS Secretary 
WET BO Soe a eS OG Treasurer 


HESE are the gentlemen who will be elected by 
the Piano Manufacturers’ Association of New 
York City and Vicinity at their meeting to be held on 
Tuesday, January 9. There will be two changes of 
minor importance in the Executive Committee. 
The annual dinner will be held at the Union Square 
Hotel after the meeting. It will be an informal 
affair. 








Specie Payment. 

A DEALER in musical instruments is in a position where 

patience is not only a virtue, but an absolute necessity. Many 
times a day is he required to take down for a customer instrument 
after instrument with that no-trouble-to-show-goods expression, and 
the prospective buyer, after trying all the popular airs upon them, 
decides that he will “think overthe matter.” The dealer smiles, and 
thanking him for his consideration, invites him to callagain. Sucha 
dealer must be of a good disposition or he could never be successful. 





I heard of an instance the other day where the proprietor of a certain 
instrument store in Pittsburg came very near losing his temper in 


dealing with an unusually troublesome customer. The latter was an 


| tice of the completion of this new company’s plans will be | 


Italian, who wanted to purchase an accordion. 

Some 2 instruments had been taken from their resting places, and 
upon them all the airs of sunny Italy had been performed in various 
degrees of discord before the customer decided which one he wanted. 
This took something like an hour of the merchant’s time, but the 
serenity of his disposition did not suffer the least ripple. The Italian 
was informed that the price of the instrument was §8, whereupon, 


| from the inner recesses of his coat, he drew forth a large bag. He 
| exclaimed, as he emptied the contents of the bag, consisting of 





pennies: “‘ How lucky! I have just $8 inthis bag.” The proprietor 
of the store stood aghast. Eigh+ dollars in pennies to be counted and 
a lot of important correspondence to be attended to as well. He was 
about to call the deal off when his better nature—developed in run- 
ning a music store for many years—asserted itself. 

He began to count the pennies and after a time he finished, but 
saidto the man: “I beg your pardon, sir, there are only $7.88 here.” 
The man looked at the dealer, then at his pile of pennies and said: 
“You've counted wrong; let me try it.” So the dealer stood over 
him while he counted, and after 15 or 20 minutes the customer an- 
nounced he had given him too much, there being $8.03 in the pile. 
This aggravated the merchant, who, to prove that he was right, 
counted the money again, this time making the amount 2 cents short 
of the $8. The Italian refused to accept his count, and wanted to 
withdraw the 3 cents which he claimed were in excess of the amount 
of the purchase. A long argument ensued, in the midst of which the 
business man had to call one of his clerks to conclude the deal, as he 
had to catch a train to his suburban home. The clerk finally 
straightened the matter out, but nevertheless the proprietor had 
spent an entire afternoon selling an $8 accordion. Commenting upon 
the incident he said : ‘Times are hard enough without striking cus- 
tomers like that.”—* Pittsburg Despatch.” 








—Mr. A. Brambach, Dolgeville, N. Y., spent Christmas week in 
New York. 

—C. A. Hyde, formerly of the Smith & Nixon house, will probably 
enter the employ of the Mason & Hamlin Organ and Piano Com- 
pany. 

—Mr. Edward McCammon will shortly open retail warerooms at 
Binghamton, N. Y. He will handle both pianos and organs, though 
what makes cannot yet be learned. 

—Fred. Dupont was recently smoking a cigarette near the show 
window of G. W. Tyler’s music store at Clinton, Mass. When he 
knocked the ashes from his cigarette a spark fell in the cotton used 
for decorative purposes, and a fire doing $75 damage resulted. 


—The ‘* Columbia City Mail,” of Coiumbia City, Ind., offers to any 


subscriber who will bring 100 new subscriptions to that paper a pre- 
mium in the shape of an Edna Organ, manufactured by the Edna 








acts of kindness and the liberal patronage and favors they 
have bestowed upon me during the 36 years of my business 
career in this city. Feeling assured that, with the able 
assistance of my two sons, I may still further increase and 
enlarge the business, thereby enabling me to handle a larger 
and more complete stock of pianos, organs and sheet music, 
And to fill the wants of my customers more promptly, I 





patent upon the machine, which covers these improvements, but for 
additional protection other patents will be secured. He has received | 
letters from musicians in all parts of the country asking for particu- 
lars regarding the machine. One well-known musician wrote that a 
machine of this kind was what he had “been praying for for 15 
years.” Local musicians approve it and are much interested in the 
improvements. Negotiations with men who would be willing to take 
hold of the patent are now under way.—Springfield, Mass., ‘‘ Union.” 


Company, at Monroeville, Ohio. Prof. J. E. Breitwiser represents the 
Edna organ at Columbia City. 

—J. T. Fitzgerald, music dealer, and Fred. W. Blanchard, formerly 
of Bartlett’s Music House, Los Angeles, Cal., have organized the 
Blanchard-Fitzgerald Music Company, of that city, with a view to 
doing a piano, organ and general music business. They are both 

| well known in their section and enjoy excellent reputations. 
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EXPERIENCE NO. 2. 





OU remember I wrote to you that I had 
Thoms, of the ‘ Journal of Art,” insert the follow- 
ing want advertisement in his paper : 

ANTED—Position as traveler by an experi- 

enced piano man who can collect renewal 

paper and open up territory where it is not already 

occupied by firms handling pianosas leaders. Ad- 

dress Station D, M. P. 

Well, when I read it in his paper I made up my mind that 
I would have to go to work at once to hunt a job. I took in 
all the firms one by one and thought it all over, and finally 
I thought I would go to the old house and ask them if they 
would give me reference, and then I also wanted to know 
about that $150 they thought they owed me, for I must say 
they were pretty fair people. 

Jorge is the name of the junior. ‘‘ Now that I must look 
up a place, Mr. Keep,” says I, ‘‘ will you give me good 
reference?” 

‘* Certainly, my boy.” 

‘Suppose yon give me arecommend?” He had nearly 
all the drawers of his desk full of blank warranties, and he 
wrote on the back of one: 

TO WHO IT MAY MATTER. 

Weare glad to dispense with the services of Mr. M. T. Poccet, who 
has been on the road for us for some time. We would be pleased to 
continue him in our employ if times were better and we were mak- 
ing more pianos for wholesale purposes; but adding his expenses to 
the cost of the instrument would not enable us to compete with our 
competitors. We are not doubtful regarding his honesty. Any firm 
that makes a leading piano will find him a useful man. We are 


pleased to put our signature to this. KEEP & Co., 
Per Thompson. 


‘* Now,” said I, after thanking Jorge, ‘‘ how about that 
$150?” 

That's all right. We'll mail you our 60-day note. 
Don’t come around here again, because we do not care to 
have you seen here, as people may think that you're still 
with us. We'll send it to your wife ; it’s hers anyhow.” 

It struck me that I might be consulted regarding the 
note, but Keep & Co. have such a snappy, business-like 
manner of settling things that I did not say aword. AsI 
got out on the street a thought struck me between the eyes. 
‘‘T'll go to the office of the new trade paper; probably 
they’ll know of an opening.” 

After tearing my pants on an ash barrel that stood near 
the door I got in and found the editor at work at his desk, 
with a bottle of ink and a bottle of whiskey standing right 
next to each other. I could tell them apart on account of 
the color and the labels. The editor didn’t know me. 

‘*Don’t you know M. T. Poccet [I thought he ought to] 
who used to travel for Keep & Co.?” 

‘‘ Fact is,” said he, ‘‘ I’ve been out of the trade so long 
again that I have forgotten the names of men and firms 
in the trade, and it’s awfully embarrassing, because it leaves 
me in doubt whether or not I owe them anything or 
whether I ought to, and as I am awfully sensitive on that 
point, sensitive to a degree, I feel very frequently as if I 
could never get used to itagain. Mr. Poccet I am delighted 
to meet you, but you should have made a point to meet me 
atlunch. You will notice in reading my newest paper that 
itis always at lunch that I meet the notable men of the 
trade. In deference to them I always defer business mat- 
ters to lunch time, and there the sorroundings, the environ- 
ment, so to speak, offers opportunities to demonstrate how 
much one can eat when the piano or organ man pays the 
bill. Oh, sir, only sensitive, refined intellects, men of 
extraordinary genius, whose ancestors, whether they wore 
pants or were arrested for pasting posters on forbidden 
fences, were of the higher order, can feel the advantage of 
surroundings compatible with their literary tastes or gas- 
tronomical culture.” 

Then he took his breath, I took a seat and he took a 
drink out of the bottle with the whiskey label on it. 

‘I wanted to learn whether ”"——-but before I could finish 
he asked, ‘‘ Do you wish to pay in advance? You know we 
always chargein accordance with the amount the parties wish 
tospend. I can go you a $5 editofial and describe your 
face, features and figure, and can give you double as much 
for a $10 bill, including your feet. If you want me to 
mention your favorite bill of fare and the name of your 
wife’s butcher and baker it will cost you $15, and for $25 
cash down I will give a complete description of the kind of 
dinner a man of your calibre should eat when he celebrates 
his silver wedding. How does it strike you?” 

‘“*Oh!” says I, ‘‘the times are such that 

‘*Certainly ; I understand you wish a word or two said 
about your pianos ; I admit that ought to go into such an 

article. But really I don’t pretend even to know anything 
about the real intrinsic value of a piano, and as for music— 
don’t mention it. Of course you can see from the down- 
cast, decayed tragedian expression on my face, my hair, 
and the general forlorn appearance of my mug that I am a 
dramatist. Ah, those days, those days! glorious is there 
memory, leaving aside the affront to my olfactories when 
ina moment of excitement at Pill’s Effect, Dakota, some 
boys dropped rotten eggs intended for Government Indian 
Supply Department down beside me. ‘They probably 
knew that dropped eggs were a favorite dejefiner break- 
fast dish at my 11.15 meal a.m. But with this exception 


” 





the triumphs of my four days’ tour as a dramatic represen- 
tative of modern realism on the stage, with this one ex- 
ception, these triumphs were moments of real, of genuine 
artistic bliss. How did it come that we stopped? How 
did it come that Shakespeare died, you may as well ask. 
Men of genius are never appreciated except in States 
prisons. There seems to be a lack of genuine sympathy. 
The play, the play’s the thing. That's from Shakespeare 
—Shakespeare, the immortal bard. What a man was he! 
And to think that I and he——” 

He was suddenly interrupted by a boy who rushed into the 
office on a dead run and breathlessly cried out, ‘‘ Say, look 
here, I've been here four times to-day ; mother wants you to 
pay me right away for addressing those 120 wrappers for the 
last issue. We must haveit. It’s only a dollar and twenty 
and we must have the money. Mother's got the hay fever or 
she would come down stairs herself and she would get it.” 

The editor came over to me and whispered to me, ‘‘ Mr. 
Poccet, have you anysmall change with you? I wouldn’t trust 
this boy with a large bill.” I hada fiver and nothing else, 
except fifteen cents. ‘Give me that five.” With this he 
told the boy to wait. 

‘‘Young man, you sit down and don’t you dare to go 
near that desk. This gentleman will stay here and watch 
you tillI get change. Your poor mother must have this 
money at once. What ashame to treat a poor widow, who 
has no husband, like this,” and in a moment he was gone, 

‘* Look here,” said the boy, when we werealone, “ that’s 
the nicest man I know. My mother told me that he is at 
home every night at eight, and after eating he goes to bed 
and at three in the morning he gets up and writes those big 
articles that are printed. He is anoble man and he always 
keeps his word when he does not forget it. I make $1.20 
every week writing addresses on the wrappers for the 
papers he sends out. I goto school in the day time, and it 
takes me about an hour one night inthe week. That's no 
whisky in that bottle ; that’s brandy. Mother goes out and 
gets it for him because he suffers from heart disease.” 

In about 60 seconds an hour had passed, and the editor 
had not yet returned. I went over to thé desk and it was 
covered with papers and cigar stumps, and it looked like 
business. There was a big editorial put on one side with 
this heading : ‘‘ We Need Protection,” and on the other 
side was another that read ‘‘ Free Trade Absolutely Neces- 
sary.” I didn’t know whether they would go on the same 
page of next number. The boy, who was rather intelli- 
gent for one of his complexion, was at my side, but I was 
afraid to ask him for an explanation. 

Meantime, a handsome, middle-aged, timid gentleman 
walked into the room and asked for the editor, and seeing 
us at the desk told us to tell the editor to take his ‘‘ad” 
out, as he never ordered it in anyhow, and it had the wrong 
address, as his firm had removed from that place several 
years ago. The boy asked for the name, and he said he 
was the assignee for Sneak & Co., of Harlem. I then 
stepped up, thinking it was my chance, and introduced 
myself, ‘ You probably need a traveling man to get rid of 
your stock as rapidly as possible?” and fished out my letter 
of recommend, opening it and showing it tohim. He read 
carefully and told me to call at any time after six in the 
evening when the factory was closed, which I promised 
him I would. 

As he passed out I went to the window and noticed a 
crowd down on the street surrounding a safe which I had 
not noticed as I camein. I called the boy. 

‘* That’s the old man’s way,” said he, ‘‘ for it came near 
turning out that way with the desk here. You know he 
has a bank where you put money, but he isso absent minded 
that he forgets to put his money in the bank, and then he 
has the habit of writing checks. Before my father died he 
told me never to sign a check unless I had the money in the 
bank, and I told that same thing to the editor ; but he is so 
absent minded, he will write checks, and when he bought 
this desk he wrote acheck and the furniture people they 
came here next day and threatened to take it away, and my 
mother happened to have her pay day, and let him haveiit. 
He came up this morning to see my mother, but she has hay 
fever. That safe has been there since 8:30 this morning, 
right on the street there. The men refused to put it in and 
I guess it’s because he forgot to put money in the bank. 
He is so awfully forgetful.” 

A police officer meanwhile came along and dispersed the 
crowd, and then came up and notified us that we would be 
fined if the safe were not taken away. I got scared and 
made up my mind to get out and call again next day. 

It was pretty dark by that time, and the boy had gone 
out the meanwhile and I wasalone. I suddegly remembered 
that I had only fifteen cents in my pocket. He had my 
fiver. I lit the gas and sat down at the desk again; I 
lifted the blotter as I really had nothing else to do, and 
there I read this article prepared for the printer : 

M. T. Poccet, who has been discharged by Keep & Co., the emi- 
nent piano manufacturers, is said to be indebted to the firm for $150 
onadraft. Mr. Poccet should reform while he is yet young. It is a 
very poor principle for men in the various pursuits of life to borrow 
money from friends and acquaintances with no idea of ever paying 
it back, and such methods shonld be particularly discountenanced in 
the music trade, of which Iam the oracle. ~ 

Underneath was a little marginal note that stated: 
‘‘ Five dollars if not inserted.” As I had loaned him five 





and as he evidently did not propose to come back that 
night, I took the article and dashed out, and making 
several leaps I reached the street after having passed 
through the door. The safe was there still. 


HAPPY NEW YEAR. 


E greet the members of the music trade with 
the sincere wish and hope that they may all 
prosper in 1894 within those safe and substantial 
limits that are the only harbingers of lasting success. 
May you piano manufacturers see to it that rather 
than increase your output too much, you increase 
your prices, for some of your prices have been los- 
ing prices. 

May you organ manufacturers do the same, and 
also keep a windward eye upon the export trade, for 
there is business on the other side of the big pond. 

May you merchandise men get your departments 
more carefully centralized and your catalogues more 
simplified. 

May you sheet music houses continue not only to 
improve your editions, but also the quality of the 
compositions. We want better music written and 
published in the United States. You can help much 
to accomplish this. 

Do not feel annoyed at the pessimism of your 
colleague or competitor ; there may be method in his 
madness. Such things as misleading a competitor 
have been heard of before 1894. 

Take stock in yourself; do not get angry; be in 
good spirits ; inspire your associates and employees 
with that hopefulness which is characteristic of our 
nation. Don't talk too much, Listen. Don't be 
suspicious ; it interferes with sleep and digestion, 

Avoid offending unintentionally, which means think 
twice, better three times. Don’t get a big head; 
avoidinflation ; don’t get stuck on yourself. That is 
an awful disease, a forerunner of paresis—sure. 

Stick to your legitimate business ; don’t tackle out- 
side schemes in 1894; they'll tackle you if you do. 

Charge one price. Pay decent men decent wages. 
Ask as much as-’you conscientiously dare, but never 
more. For Heaven's sake don't lie; itis absolutely 
unnecessary. Ask any high-toned piano and organ 
man and he will tell you the same. Lying is so utterly 
absurd that only fools pursue its culture. 

Pay your debts as promptly as you can. If you 
cannot, make a clean breast of your affairs quickly ; 
don’t delay and you will be saved. Delay and you 





are gone. 
Don’t stencil. 
Advertise. Advertise in THe MusIcaAL CouURIER; 


but if you don’t, advertise anyhow. You will do no 
trade in 1894 at allunless you advertise intelligently. 

Stop chewing ; it hurts in the musictrade, That is 
it helps your competitor. 

Keep double entry books. Single entry hurts your 
credit, because it shows your creditors at once that 
you cannot know your own affairs. Get a good book- 
keeper, and let the old one assist him: but keep 
double entry. It will prevent you from swindling 
yourself, and that is half the battle won. 

Don't stare women out of countenance. It’s cheap, 
Any fool can do it and geta diploma. Women are 
sensitive and they come into the warerooms expect- 
ing to meet gentlemen. Don’t destroy their illusion. 
You will sell to them twice as fast. 

When you have a friend stick to him, by Jimini ! 
The genus is rare; stick. 

Don’t promise—in 1894—unless you are dead sure 
that you can keep your word literally. Now don't, 
Make up your mind solidly not to promise unless you 
are just as sure as death itself. If you stick to it, it 
will be the making of you. 

Read. Not the papers only, but the magazines— 
American and English, and others if you read foreign 
tongues. Read good standard books and then, if 
possible, take up specialties. We are all becoming 
more than ever specialists. Reading will help you 
immensely in your business. Put one hour in 24 apart 
for reading. 

Keep clean—mentally particularly. If it is not in- 
born try to acquire the sense of humor by cultivating 
it. Nothing at the end of our century can equal as a 
bore the solemn ass, as Chauncey Depew calls him. 

Remember this worldis not altogether made up of 
sin and delusion and calamity and failure and death. 
There are some other constituent elements init. Get 
on to asense of humor and you'll find them and be 


happy. 


ANTED-—A first-class piano tuner, regulator and fly finisher 
Automaton Piano Company, 31 Tenth avenue, New York. 
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George 0. Duncklee, 

George O. Duncklee, a well-known and highly respected 
citizen, died at the residence of his son, No. 3 Roseville 
avenue, on December 15 from heart failure immediately 
caused by old age. Mr. Duncklee was born in Nashua, N. H., 
seventy-seven years ago and, after receiving his educa- 
tion, taught school for several years and was alsoa chorister 
and music teacher. He moved to Orange County, N. Y., 
when a young man, and thence to this city in 1852. He 
established himself in the book and music-selling business 
and was very successful. He was chorister at many 
Newark churches, notably the Park Presbyterian. He 
withdrew from business ten years ago, leaving it in the 
hands of his son. Mrs. Duncklee died several years ago, 
but two children survive, Henry Hall Duncklee, and one 
daughter, Mrs. Elwood C. Harris. Mr. Duncklee was 
universally respected as a man of varied attainments and 
sterling character. His funeral took place on Monday, 
December 18, at 2,80 o'clock, at the home of his son. The 
burial was in Mount Pleasant cemetery.—Newark ‘ Adver- 
tiser.” 





John Stecker. 


John H. Stecker died at his home on Twenty-seventh 
street on December 15. Mr. Stecker was sixty-eight years 
old and was born at Auirich, East Friesland, in 1825. In 
the latter part of the forties he came to this country, but 
soon returned to his native land. The attractions of this 
country lured him again in 1865, and he settled in this city. 
He founded the West Side Music Store, at 268 West Water 
street. The firm is now known as John H. Stecker & Co, 
Mr. Stecker was in prosperous circumstances, but for years 
his health has been failing. A few years ago he spenta 
long time in Europe, hoping to recuperate. He returned 
two years ago and has suffered constantly since that time. 
He was well known in business and German social circles 
and was one of the prominent members of the Liedertafel. 
He left a widow and four children.—Milwaukee ‘‘ Sentinel.” 





Frederick Hoddick, Sr. 

Frederick Hoddick, Sr., one of Buffalo's oldest residents, 
died at his home, No. 241 Georgia street, at 3 o'clock on 
December 13, having been taken sick with the grip on 
Thank sgiving Day. 

For over 30 years Mr. Hoddick was in the employ of 
George A. Prince & Co., who manufactured melodeons on 
Niagara street. He invented many improvements for that 
instrument. 


HOW TO GET TRADE. 


oie 
NDER this head we expect to give each week 
valuable suggestions to dealers in pianos, organs and 
musical merchandise. We will try to answer any questions 
about advertising which our subscribers send in, and will 
reproduce and criticise advertisements which they now use 
if it is desired. 

We are also prepared to furnish bright and original ad- 
vertising matter to those who wish it, daily, weekly or 
monthly, at very moderate charges. 

The original ads. publiched each week may be readily 
adapted to suit any store and any locality. If such use is 
made of them we would be glad to know it, and to receive 
marked copies of the papers containing them. 


HINTS FOR ADVERTISERS. 


By Charles Austin Bates, 











No. XI. 


The Soule Piano and Organ Company show their appre- 
ciation of my efforts by using my ad. headed ‘‘ Christmas 
and Music” in the Brockton, Mass., ‘‘ Enterprise.” By the 
way, that ad. seems to have found more favor and more 
users than any other that has appeared in this department. 
I wonder why? I don't think it is as good as many of the 
others. I suppose it was more used because it was timely, 
and possibly piano dealers pay more attention to advertis- 
ing during the Christmas season than at othertimes. I 
presume that that is pretty generally true, and it is just as 
wrong as it is true. 

The time to pay close attention to advertising is all the 
time. If there is only a little trade going, so much more 
reason for getting after it as hard as you can. Besides that 
there's the campaign of education always to be considered. 
People don’t read an ad. the first time and go right off to 
buy apiano. It is the constant hammer, hammer, ham- 
mer that does the business. The wide awake dealer will 
make greatest progress during dull seasons, because he 


a clear track. Maybe the results will not come for six 
months, but they will come. Don't think that the adver- 
tising you do in three months of the year is going to spread 
out results over the whole year. Advertising is like eating, 
you must do it regularly, systematically and pretty much 
all the time if you don't make your business or yourself 
sick. 

Grobman & Son, of Milwaukee, are pretty smart people. 
In the first place, they have used my ‘‘ 30cents a day” ad., 
giving it, so far as I know, its first translation into the Ger- 
man language. 

The second evidence of their shrewd business sense is 
the following, which they print in the form of a circular. 

Its tone is exceedingly refreshing and it has a blunt and 
humorous candor that is sure to win. Ordinarily I do not 
believe that circulars do much good. Itis hard toget them 
into the right hands and harder still to get them read after 
they are in the proper places. 

The sentences ‘* We do not sell a $500 piano for $200 nor 
a $200 piano for $500,” and ‘‘ Our store is so large that it 
holds all the pianos and organs we have in stock,” are cer- 
tainly gems in their way. 


GROBMAN & SON, 


298 THIRD STREET, 
METROPOLITAN BLOCK. 


Good Information to Piano Purchasers. 


Weare not located on the best street inthe city. We 
have not the largest store in the State. Our stock is not 
the largest in the United States. We have not the only 
and best piano in the world. We do not sell at or below 
cost. We do not put the price high in order to come down 
to make the impression that you are saving a hundred or 
so, We do not offer you a special low price on one particu- 
lar piano because we have only the one left, or because it 
is a sample, or because you were baptized in the same 
church that we were. We do not rent new pianos five or 
six years, repolish and sell fornew. We do not charge 
more for a piano sold on time than for cash. We do not 
pay « big commission to parties who offer to be your 
guardian and advise you what piano to select. In all such 
cases the commission comes out of the purchaser. We do 
not put the price higher on pianos because you have an old 
organ or piano to exchange. We do not sell a $500 piano 
for $200. We do not sell a $200 piano for $500. We do not 
employ agents or peddlers to call on you daily and urge 
you to buy, thereby making the piano cost you $50 or 
so more. We do not send out inexperienced tuners to 
learn the art of tuning on your piano. We do not promise 
you four or five years free tuning and a prize package to 
go with the piano when you purchase. We do not sella 
low grade piano and call it the “ favorite.” We do not sell 
cheap on account of removal, a change in business, or 
short of room, or any other such taffy. We are here to 
stay. We are located on Third street, No. 298 Metropoli- 
tan Block. Our store is solarge that it holds all the pianos 
and organs we have in stock. Haines Brothers, Kurtz- 
mann and Briggs pianos, in all the different sizes and fancy 
woods—ebonized, rosewood, mahogany, ash, oak, blister 
walnut and Circassian walnut. Those pianos have been 
sold in this market 35 years. Their prices and quality are 
well established and fully warranted. Then we have a few 
other makes which come lower in price, because they do 
not cost so much. Wealso have the self-playing organ. 
Anyone can play it, and play any piece ever written. You 
must see and hear this organ to believe its wonderful 
workings. In short, we have a beautiful stock to select 
from and sell oneasy terms. We earnestly invite intend- 
ing purchasers to call at our warerooms. The price and 
quality of our goods will be appreciated. Warerooms 
open to 9 P. M. 


CARE OF A PIANO. 


A piano should never be allowed to stand near a hot 
stove or furnace register, as extreme heat is very injuri- 
ous. Never rub violently the varnished surface. If the 
instrument be dusty lightly remove the dust by passing a 
silk handkerchief carefully over the surface. Don’t press 
on ; if the marks won't come off breathe slightly upon the 
varnish and wipe off gently. It is generally better, how- 
ever, to wait till the instrument can be properly cleaned 
by an expert, as the highly polished effect may thus be 
preserved. Have the piano tuned the first year at least 
three times. This may not be absolutely necessary, but it 
will insure better standing in tune for the future. The 
second year twice ought to be sufficient, unless there 
should be an unusually heavy test, as of constant prac- 
tice. 

To prevent the depredation of moths keep a small piece 
of camphor wrapped in a soft paper in the bottom of the 


piano. 

GROBMAN & SON. 

ESTABLISHED 1872. 

* * + 
I have to acknowledge the receipt of circulars and ads. 
from the Prescott Piano Company, of Concord, N. H.; Hugo 
Worch & Co., of Washington, D. C.; Thomas Goggan & 
Brother, of Galveston, and the Clough & Warren Organ 
Company, of Detroit, all of which will have to go over for 
comment next week. 





—L. 8. Cogswell, of Wellington, Kan., has moved to a different store 
in the same town. So has L. V. Jobes, of Greeneville, Ohio. 

—Geo. 8. Silsby, of Bangor, Me., will hereafter be located at 42 Main 
street, his old store in the Masonic Building being required for other 


As to Reed Organ Builders. 

EW people are aware of the extent of the 
reed organ building industry of this country simply 
because they do not read enough of its doings. Reed 
organ production is constantly on the increase, more 
organs being made in America than pianos. Of course the 
trade will never amount to the importance of piano pro- 
ducing from a monetary standpoint, as it costs far less to 
produce an organ that a piano. Still, the monetary value 
ot the reed organ trade is growing in_ an increased ratio to 
the number of organs manufactured. The people are de- 
manding more expensive instruments. A new clientele is 
being rapidly formed for the reed organ. Heretofore the 
rich despised the instrument ; now they are placing them 
in their parlors and music rooms alongside of grand 
pianos. Organs that go into luxurious homes are artistic- 
ally designed and finished with as much care as grand 
pianos. And this is what is bringing up the monetary 
importance of the reed organ trade. Manufacturers have 
neglected the people of large cities and devoted all their 
energies to residents of the country. From this has grown 
the idea that reed organs are suited to the farmer and un- 
suited to the banker. A mistake, as a visit to other coun- 
tries willshow. In Europe the harmonium, as it is called 
there, will be found in the mansions of the rich as well as 
the cottages of the great middle class and the less pre- 
tentious homes of the poor. To attract the rich, reed 
organs must be handsomely cased—must be art goods in 
fact. Some firms are now looking into this matter and in- 

creasing their sales of this higher class of organs. 

Still, the reed organ will always be the great seller in 
farming districts. This being true, 1894 should be a good 
year for their builders. The farmer has not suffered as 
much as the banker. He has not as much to lose or de- 
preciate from panic. What he has he can husband, mak- 
ing it last a season of depression, and, having something 
to begin the next year, can purchase goods when the city 
man is only beginning to cease suffering from financial 
nightmare. 

There are about 30 well-known makers of reed organs in 
the United States and as many more small concerns. The 
30 well-known makers are in good condition, to-day are 
selling many goods and have done so throughout the past 
six months of depression. It is a fact that throughout 
June, July, August, September, October and November 
ot last year these thirty reed organ builders could 
have built aud shipped totheir agentsas many instru- 
ments as their factories could have produced running full 
time. This was not done from fear of panic and the cut- 
ting down of lines of discount. Apprehension is solely 
responsible for manufacturers not equalling the output of 
1892. 

This goes to show the soundness of the reed organ 
trade, which constantly made demands for goods that 
manufacturers did not satisfy. 
Many builders have taken advantage of a slowing up in 
manufacture to add new features in case work for 1894. 
Many have reaped prestige last year. NoNE HAVE FAILED, 
if we except the Columbian Organ and Piano Company, 
which made an assignment because Mr. Woollicott, the 
owner of the concern, desired to get it off of his hands 
that he might devote his time to real estate. There was 
no cause for this failure,as the concern had more orders 
than it could fill, and at a money making price too. Be- 
sides, the assignment was in no sense a failure, as Mr. 
Woollicott stood ready to back any loss that might show, 
and the matter went through a course of liquidation. 
At the opening of the year it is fitting to take a look back- 
ward and recapitulate briefly the doings of reed organ 
manufacturers of prominence in 1898, naming them. 
The Story & Clark Organ Company 
have given to the public an entirely new system of organ 
construction, in which the bellows ordinarily found in 
organs, and which are commonly supposed to be undivorc- 
able from them, are supplanted by a fan or blower, driven 
by electricity, This movelty was treated on in the July 
special of THe Musica, Courier. Besides this, Story & 
Clark have added to their styles some elegant cases on 
French lines that would grace any mansion. Still, again, 
they produced an instrument that folds up into so small a 
compass that it can be carried over the shoulder, trou- 
badour fashion. So much for production of novelties. 
The firm gained on these goods a ‘‘ superlative award” at 
the World’s Fair, and they can look back on 1893 as a 
good year in spite of the drawbacks of scarcity of cur- 
rency, &c, 

Newman Brothers. 
In the matter of artistic cases Newman Brothers showed 
evidence of their skill in this direction during last year. 
Some of the cases they built and placed in their regular 
styles are indeed beautiful. They made further improve- 
ments in an improved ‘“‘ air cell,” and received recognition 
for their labors at the hands of the judges of group 158, 
World’s Fair. The firm of Newman Brothers is a com- 
bination of organ building talent that is never contented 
with its production, but 1s constantly seeking to improve 
each and every part of the organs produced. No year has 








will have less competition in his advertising. He will have 


parties, 


gone by without the announcement of something new 
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Cc. F. GOEPEL & CO. 


IMPORTERS AND 
DEALERS IN 


PIANO MAKERS’ SUP. | 
PLIES AND TOOLS, 
137 EAST 13th STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue; ready April 1. 


-F. MUEHLFELD & i 


« Piano Manufacturers, » 


511& 513 E. (37th St, NEW YORK. 
GEORGE BOTHNER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 
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&. A. COLE, Secrerary. CHAS, H, PARSONS, Present 


Office and Warerooms, 36 East {4th St. (s:crme:), New York. 


FOREIGN AGENCIES: 
GREAT BRITAIN—Hewnry Amoaaivcr, London. NEW ZEALAND—Muwer & Tuomrson, Chriss 
RUSSIA~—Haxman & Grossman, St. Petersburg and church, 
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R. M. BENT’S 


Patent Detachable Upright Pianos. 
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Send for Catalogue. 
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Send your address and receive a Sample Plate 
and Prices. Charges prepaid. 
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from this firm. This spirit is what makes manufacture a 
pleasure, not a labor. 
The W. W. Kimball Company 
have given to the trade a new departure in their portable 
pipe organ, It is designed to form part of the luggage of 
a traveling troupe of singers, actors, &c., and can be as 
easily carried from point to point as a grand piano. The 
instrument is a complete two manual pipe organ, and its 
scheme of speaking stops gives the greatest possibility to 
the organist for an instrument of its size. On this organ 
the W. W. Kimball Company were given an award that 
stamps it a novelty of merit. Their reed organ styles 
have been added to by some artistic cases, designed for 
the homes of the rich. The ordinary styles have been 
overhauled, and the Kimball organ is in good shape to 
meet the demands of 1894 trade. 
The Chicago Cottage Organ Company 
have utilized last year in adding many and responsible 
agents and in getting their splendid forces in the best pos- 
sible shape for 1894. Their enormous plant has been put 
in shape to meet great trade. Their styles have been 
overhauled and improved. During 1898 the company 
could have shipped all the organs they could have manu- 
factured, but Mr. H. D. Cable, shrewd man of affairs 
that he is, was too wise to rush in when panic was in 
sight. Contraction and reorganization held sway from 
June to September, Since then goods have been put out 
and the order books lightened of their load. This famous 
house will make great strides the coming year. 
The Fort Wayne Organ Company 
is another firm that realizes the possibilities of reed organ 
trade in large cities. They have added some beautiful 
stylés to their line, and will doubtless push this trade dur- 
ing 1804. The John Church Company, in Chicago, are 
having much success in disposing of these goods at hand- 
some prices. This is on right lines, advocated some time 
ago by Tue Musicat Courier. The Fort Wayne Organ 
Company will be heard of during 1894. They exhibited at 
the World's Fair and secured an excellent award on their 
goods. 

The Mason & Hamlin Organ and Piano Company 
have given the trade some novelties both in interior con- 
struction and in case work this year. Their double reed 
organ, as a leader, giving the dealer an instrument where- 
with he can meet competition, is perhaps one of their best 
trade moves. This instrument is as well built as any of 
the Mason & Hamlin goods. No deterioration from the 
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sulted from the price at which this instrument is sold 
dealers. Certain processes of manufacture inaugurated 
by the company have made it possible to produce this in- 
strument at a price to meet competition. The Mason & 
Hamlin foreign trade has been growing during 1893. 
The Estey Organ Company, 
of Brattleboro, have put out some new styles and have 
built many special cases, which went into rich homes both 
East and West. They have also introduced their ‘‘ pho- 
norium,” which is claimed to be a distinct departure in 
reed organ making. The firm is making quite a specialty 
of single and double manual instruments. Their styles 
have been revised and a new catalogue will doubtless 
show many improvements. 
The Needham Piano-Organ Company 
have moved their offices to the corner of Fourteenth street 
and University place from their old quarters on lower 
Broadway. They have added many new and attractive 
stylestotheir line and revised old ones. Particular attention 
has been paid to a large foreign trade, and to meet the re- 
quirements of freight, &c., an organ has been built that is 
very compact and occupies a small compass. This helps 
out freight bills wonderfully, as goods are charged for by 
the cubic contents. The domestic trade of the concern 
has been pushed, several advantageous changes in agents 
made and different lines of trade laid down for 1894. 
Other Prominent Firms. 

Revision of styles particulary has characterized the reed 
organ trade from the greatest to the lesser houses. Re- 
organization of business has also prevailed, and .1894 will 
show a year in which sound principles willmore than ever 
be adhered to throughout all the trade. The following 
houses have most all brought out new styles or revised old 
ones: A, B. Chase Company, E. P. Carpenter Company, 
Loring & Blake, Cornish, H, Lehr, Hamilton Organ Com- 
pany, Miller Organ Company, Weaver Organ Company, 
Waterloo Organ Company, Farrand & Votey Organ Com- 
pany, Geo. P, Bent, B. Shoninger Company, Wilcox & 
White, Ann Arbor Organ Company, Edna Piano and 
— Company, Sterling Company, and Tryber & Sweet- 
and. 








Sold Hon. John CG. Carlisle. 
ae week Mr. Freeborn G; Smith received 
the following dispatch, which needs no comment: 


WASHINGTON, D. C., December 19, 1893. 
Mr. Freeborn G. Smith, 774 and 778 Fulton street, Brooklyn : 
Have just received the order and delivered to Hon. John G. Car- 
lisle, Secretary of the Treasury, a handsome Style 9 Bradbury. 





A Boston Salesman’s Lot. 


AS VIEWED BY THE BOSTON ‘‘ RECORD.” 


HE book agent has been called the most per- 
sistent fellow that calls at the house. He has been pic- 
tured leaving the front steps rather unexpectedly. He has 
been told toleave the house inaccents anything but mild, but 
he is never disheartened. He will leave after awhile, and 
when he comes to the door on a clear sunny morning you 
feel sure that by sunset he will have finished his interview. 
But there is a class of men that come to stay. They go at 
sunset only to come in the morning with increased ear 
nestness, and they have a smoothness of speech that would 
take a book agent years to acquire. They are the piano 
men. They are sopresuming. 

They do not ever inquire if you are musical—if you want 
a piano, but they move your furniture and make your room 
look like ‘‘ ten minutes after a furitral,” and as they surve 
the barren spot they say: ‘‘ Just right for an upright.” 
They load the chiffonniére, the parlor table, the unused 
cook stove, and in fact a piece of furniture in every part of 
the house with a circular. 

When worn out with attempting to be courteous, you let 
the bell ring steadily for a half hour or so, and make no 
move toward the door, you can look out between the 
draperies and see a booklet on your front steps blowing in 
the wind. On the leaves you will read ‘‘ $450, mahogany 
case, 7% octave.” A self-assured piano salesman will be 
walking down the street, looking back at the house every 
seven steps. 
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musical value of the Mason & Hamlin standard has re- 
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FOUNDED IN 1850. 


PRINCIPAL: PROFESSOR DR. FR. WULLNER 
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_ The Vocal School is divided into two sections—(a) concert singing and (4) operatic singing. There is alsoa 
training school for pianoforte teachers. In connection with these subjects there are classes for Italian, German, 
literature, liturgy, ch.ral singing, ensemble playing (chamber music), ensemble singing, musical dictation,¢ le- 
cution, sight reading, orchestral playing, conductiug, &c., &c. Teaching staff consists of thirty-two teachers. 

Term es April 1; Winter Term September 16. Next entrance examination takes place 
September 16, at the College (Wolfstrasse 3-5). The yearly fees are 300 marks ($75) for piano, violin, viola, 
violoncello classes ; 200 marks ($50) for all the other orchestral instruments, and 400 marks ($100) for solo singing. 


For full details apply to the SECRETARY, 


WOLFSTRASSE 3-5, COLOGNE, GERMANY. 
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September 4, 1870, which burned out J. V. Farwell & Co., 
Laflin, Butler & Co. and Kirtland, Ordway & Co. at the 
same time. Soon after the house found itself at 150 Clark 
street, between Madison and Monroe streets, where they 
were burned out again by the historical fire of October 9, 
1871. A few days after this catastrophe they were tempo- 
rarily located in the modést little frame building, 25x27, at 
287 West Madison street. This they soon after vacated for 
the Christian Church, at Wabash avenue and Sixteenth 
street, where they remained until October 9, 1872, at which 
date they took possession of their present quarters. Since 
that date Lyon & Healy, always under the same business 
management, have more than kept pace with the growth of 
Chicago, and it may be news to some to learn that the 
establishment of Lyon & Healy, in the extent and variety 
of its business, has no peer. In addition to their warerooms 
at State and Monroe streets and their immense factories 











CHICAGO, December 30, 1893, 

T is only natural that the main topic of con- 

versation should be the removal of the house of Lyon : 
& Healy from the corner so long occupied by them, and 
which has been almost universally spoken of as Lyon & 
Healy's corner, to the store known as the Walker corner, at 
Adams and Wabash avenue. It is only a verification of 
predictions which have been made by so many that the 
music business would all, sooner or later, be confined mostly | 
to Wabash avenue. The facts simply are that the avenue 
is the only street on the south side suitable for a retail 
business and the only one that runs without a break from 
the river south. State street has a bad break at and below 
Twelfth street, as have all the others west of Wabash 
avenue, and Michigan avenue has the objection of being 
only a one sided street from Lake to Twelfth, which is 
always a disadvantage to a business location. This leaves 
Wabash avenue only as a favorable one for business. 

Lyon & Healy will have great advantages in their new 
location, as they will be able to concentrate all of their va- 
rious branches under éne roof, with of course the excep- | 
tion of their factory. It is their intention to make the utmost | 
of the window facilities, which are far better than in the old 
store; but, with the exception of the exhibition pianos, the 
piano warerooms will be on the second floor, the same as | 





now. 

The daily papers have taken advantage of the proposed 
removal to give a complete history of this famous old 
house, and it could not be better done than by the ‘‘ Herald,” 
which account is appended : | 


Lyon & Healy’s New Building. 
Negotiations, which were begun several months ago, cul- | 
minated yesterday in a lease from Columbus R. Cummings | 
to Lyon & Healy, running for a term of 10 years, of the | 
building on the southwest corner of Wabash avenue and | : 
Adams street, lately occupied by the James H. Walker | opposite Union Park, they occupy the entire upper stories 
Company’s dry goods establishment. of the buildings running from 156 to 164 State street, and 
This is considered to be one of the most important leases | also occupy for storage purposes a part of the large building 
of the year, and strongly indicates that the higher class of at Randolph and Union streets, other space at Michigan 
trade, such as is found in Fifth avenue, New York, is surely, | avenue and Madison street, also part of the premises at 149 
if not rapidly concentrating on Wabash avenue, and the Wabash avenue, and at times utilize storage space else- 
removal of Lyon & Healy to that avenue determines its | where. 
character for a generation to come at least. | The Walker premises, embracing over 100,000 square feet 
Since the first intimation of the internal dissension in the | of floor space, will enable Lyon & Healy to concentrate 
J. H. Walker concern Lyon & Healy have had their eyes | their entire jobbing and retail business under one roof, a 





LYON & HEALY'’S NEW 


upon the Cummings Building, its spacious floors, superb 
light and central location attracting their attention from 


the very beginning. To such a firm as Lyon & Healy day- | 


light is a prime consideration in the display of fine instru- 
ments. 


| thing that they have not been able to do for some fifteen 
| years back, 

While the lease has been signed but a few hours, for sev- 
| eral weeks past Lyon & Healy have been planning the uses 
| to which they will put their new building. Suites of rooms 





The oldest inhabitant will doubtless remember the modest | devoted to the various classes of instruments are contem- 
beginning of Lyon & Healy in the old church building at | plated. Lyon & Healy expect to be in their new quarters 
the southwest corner of Clark and Washington streets, | early in April, and it is said that a very prominent Chicago 
where now stands the Chicago Opera House, the auditorium | dry goods house will take their place on State street. 
of which constituted the warerooms. From this location The effect upon Wabash avenue of Lyon & Healy’s re- 
they moved in 1869 to the magnificent building known as | moval to that thoroughfare will be most beneficial. More 
the Drake Block (now occupied by the Tobey Furniture | than anything that has occurred for many months past will 
Company), where they were caught by the great fire of | this addition to its ranks of business houses strengthen and 





emphasize the character of that great high class commer- 
cial artery. 
Platt Gibbs, Again. 

Mr. Platt Gibbs should have had his catalogue copy- 
righted, as it is understood that he is exceedingly ex- 
ercised lest some of the enterprising manufacturers of the 
city should make use of the result of his cogitations, 
particularly on h‘s article headed ‘‘ Our Harmonic Scale.) 
Those of our readers who read this extract from his cata- 
logue in our last week's issue will appreciate the humor of 
the position taken by Mr. Gibbs. 

If this catalogue was intended to be taken seriously it 
is a solemn farce, If to be taken as a joke it is a howling 
success. 

Married. 

Mr. William Gass, of the firm of Junger & Gass, of Mo- 

bile, Ala., was married on December 18 to Miss Anna Pol- 





BUILDING. 


lock. The marriage took place at the residence of the 
bride’s parents in the city of Quincy, Ill. ‘Their cards an- 
nounce the fact that they will be at home after January 1, 
1894, in the city of Mobile, Ala. 


Kimball’s European Traveller. 

Mr. John Borwell, the representative of the W. W. 
Kimball Company for Europe, has just returned from a 
four months’ trip. Mr. Borwell is exceedingly well pleased 
with his success abroad, which he represents as being very 
pronounced. 

Few Changes. 

Except for the changes which have been already an- 
nounced there are no additional ones to report. The re- 
moval of Lyon & Healy to Wabash avenue leaves virtually 
but two piano houses on State street, with the exception of 
the two branches, who are never heard of and who never 
have .any effect on business any way. The two houses 
mentioned are the Shoninger and the Estey & Camp, and 
as Estey & Camp's main entrance is virtually on Jackson 
street, and as there is a possibility of the Shoninger house 
moving their store to Wabash avenue, it would scarcely be 
inconsistent to say that there are none left on State street. 

So far as the business on the West Side is concerned, no 
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changes are heard of as about to occur, with the exception 
of the opening of warerooms by Mr. Wm. Schultz at 259 
West Madison street, which fact has already been com- 
mented upon in our columns. 

There are two firms who comparatively recently have 
entered into the business of manufacturing pianos, of 
which some important changes may be announced in the 
near future; but as nothing definite has yet been accom- 
plished, it would not be wise to mention the names of these 
concerns. ‘Che rumor simply relates to the matter of ad- 
ditional capital being employed, which will not in any way 
change the concerns except to increase their production. 

Of the concerns who have been more or less in difficul- 
ties lately, it may be said of Mr. Chas. A. Gerold that he 
has again obtained possession of his business, and that he 
will after January 1, pegin manufacturing on a small 
seale, the same as he has always done. 

Of the Columbian Organ and Piano Company there is 
nothing new to report. Mr, Woollacott, the former mainstay 
of the business, still says that the concern will pay every 
dollar of their indebtedness and that it is a profitable con- 
cern for anybody who wishes to interest themselves in 
organ manufacture. 

Becker & Mack intend opening a retail store, somewhere 
on State street, below Van Buren, which they will run in 
connection with their wholesale trade. 


Thief Caught. 

On Thursday morning last a colored thief, accompanied 
by two white men, as ascertained by the arrest of the ne- 
gro, broke into the store of the Thompson Music Company, 
but succeeded in getting only the goods which were dis- 
played in the north show window. The total loss will not 
exceed $200 under any circumstances, and the probable loss 
will be much less, as no doubt many of the goods will be 
recovered. 


Damaged by Fire. 


Mr, W. A. Dodge, of the Chickering-Chase Bros. Com- 
pany of this city, had the misfortune on Christmas Day to 
have the contents of the storeroom in his dwelling house 
totally destroyed by fire. It was only by the very best 
management that bis house was saved from total destruc- 
tion, Fortunately Mr. Dodge was fully insured. 

Misfortunes never come singly, On the same day Mr. 
Dodge had several other unpleasant circumstances happen 
to him which, if not so much overshadowed by the more 
serious disaster, would really be worthy of mention. ‘' One, 
two, three and out” is a good adage for Mr. Dodge to 
remember at this time. 


An Explanation, 


it is only just to Messrs. A. L. Bancroft & Co., of San 
Francisco, Cal., to state that the late report of a judgment 
against them for a small amount of money was simply the 
result of adisputed claim, which, it is understood, they will 
still fight, in the meantime giving bonds. We do not re- 
member to have seen any explanation of this previously. 


In Town. 


Mr. Peter Duffy, of the Schubert Piano Company, of 
New York, was in the city this week. Mr. Chas. Jacob has 
returned. Mr. H. H. Denison was in the city. 


Difficulties. 

At Montrose, la., Emma Bowen Magoun is reported as 
having a judgment of $200 recorded against her. At 
Marion, Ind., Mr. F. Boyd is reported as having given a 
chattel mortgage for $105, At Seattle, Wash., there is a 
reported judgment against Mr. W. Martius for $144. At 
Waco, Tex., Mr. J. R. Payne, a musical instrument dealer, 
is reported deceased. At Kansas City, Mo., there is a re- 
ported suit against Mr. J. A. Ryan for $213. 


Editorial Methods. 

The ways and means committee of a certain would-be 
music trade paper of this city consists of a person who 
styles himself ‘‘ Editor,” although he has not the skill him- 
self to write or the brains to comprehend, when written by 
a hireling pen, the ‘* hogwash” which in the columns of this 
precious publication is made to usurp the place usually oc- 
cupied by sensible compositions in respectable trade publi- 
cations. Some of the “ ways” of this individual are dark 
and sinuous, and they resemble the ‘ peace of God” in 
that they pass all understanding, Every little while a story 
crops out which shows the chaotic condition of the brain 
of this hanger-on to the skirts of journalism in regard 


to the proper course to pursue when a question of profes- 
sional ethics arises. 

His latest reported caper is much in evidence of this fact. 
Some time ago, when a certain newspaper man (now hap- 
pily released from the connection) was the chief writer on 
this so-called journal, he was sent over to the West Side to 
investigate some ugly rumors which had been set afloat re- 
garding an alleged attempt on the part of Safford & Sons 
to profit from the well earned fame of the Chase pianos by 
putting on the market a stencil designed to deceive the 
piano buying public into a belief that the instruments 
offered were made by one of the two well-known houses of 
that name. The matter was investigated thoroughly, and 
an article was written for the “‘journal” in accordance 
with the direction of the ‘‘ editor.” Here the connection 
with the matter of the writer of the article ceased. But 
much to his surprise, one day last week, the writer of that 
article was informed by one of the Messrs. Safford that 
almost immediately after the appearance of the attack in 
the columns of the publication in question, the redoubtable 
gentleman styling himself ‘‘ editor” called at the warerooms 
of the house and ‘ kindly but firmly ” informed him that 
the firm could have the privilege of replying, through the 
columns of the publication, to the attack made upon them 
therein, if they felt that an injustice had been done them, 
adding in a far-away tone that the cost of such reply would 
be a mere bagatelle—at the rate of only $5 a column. 
The stupendous gall of the ‘‘ editor” rendered his vis-a-vis 
speechless, but it is needless to add that the offer was de- 
clined. 

A Chance. 

Mr, Julius N. Brown will soon visit the city of New York, 
probably the fore part of the week beginning with January 
8, for the purpose of securing one or two more pianos to 
handle in connection with the Colby piano in the city of 
Chicago. Mr. Brown has made a success of the business in 
this city. He has also had the good fortune to sell his 
goods to a good class of customers. He has a good, fair 
location on Wabash avenue, right close to the South Side 
‘*L” road depot, and any concern in the city of New York 
who would like to consult with Mr. Brown relative to such 
a combination can find hith at the office of Tue Musica. 
Courier while there, or he can be addressed there. 


Lyon & Healy Declare a Dividend. 

The Lyon & Healy house have, notwithstanding the 
recognized bad condition of business, declared the usual 
dividend for this year. 

Sold Their “ Michigan Building” Organ. 

The Farrand & Votey organ, which was in the Michigan 
Building during the World’s Fair, has been putin the Frieze 
Memorial Hall of the University School of Music of Ann 
Arbor, Mich. 








To August Gemunder & Sons. 
HE following testimonial given by Anton 
Hegner to August Gemiinder & Sons carries with it 
weight and importance and will be of interest to the dealer 
and musician : 
NEW YORK, December 19, 1893. 
Messrs. August Gemiinder & Sons, New York : 

DEAR Sirks-—As I desired to possess another solo violoncello is the 
reason I requested you to permit me to give your “ Gemitinder Art”’ 
‘cello, copy of Paolo Maggini, a thorough trial in comparison with my 
own solo instrument. 

It is with the greatest of pleasure that I now inform you thatI have 
concluded to purchase said instrument of you, as it has stood the 
severest tests, viz., responsiveness, equality and power. 

When coming to this country I did not expect to find within so 
short a time an instrument that would please me, and that one of a 
modern make. 

It goes to prove that when instruments are constructed on scientific 
principles and made of old American woods, as you make them, then 
the result must be perfection. Again I thank you for supplying me 
with such an instrument. Believe metobe, , Yours sincerely, 

ANTON HEGNER. 








A Stencil. 

HOMAS KAY, who deals in paper patterns 

and stencil pianos, is sending out circulars in the 
vicinity of New Brunswick, N. J., advertising the ‘‘ Kay” 
piano as a high grade instrument. It is notning but a 
cheap imitation of the cheapest pianos, and astencil. Mr. 
Kay says 3,500 of them are made each year, which means 
about $35,000, that is if the people who buy this class of low 
grade bastard stuff pay anyways near the actual value of 
the instruments. One hundred dollars a piano would be a 
big price for the consumer to pay. 





Bad Advertising. 
HE Century Piano Company, of Minneapolis, 
is committing a great mistake in advertising a cut 
sale of pianos in the following terms : 

A $250 piano for $125. 

A $350 piano for $175. 

A $600 piano for $300. 

Acustomer will naturally ask himself, ‘‘ If they make a 
profit selling a $250 piano for $125 what profit did they 
make selling for $250 and what profit are they making at 
the lower figure ?” 

There is no such margin in the piano business and no 
such sale can continue long without some one going 
bankrupt. 

It is useless to explain to the public that this sale is only 
a closing out of a big stock of purchased pianos from a 
failed manufacturer. The awful figures, so full of suggest- 
ive extravagant profits, stick in the crops of the public. 
The Century Piano Company are doing themselves and the 
trade an incalculable harm by announcing such figures, 

No man in his sane moments would sell a $250 piano for 
$125, a $350 piano for $175 or a $600 piano for $300. It 
would mean going out of business. Is that the impression 
the Century Piano Company wish to make on the citizens 
of Minneapolis ? 

The figures making a false showing of profits will be 
remembered a long time in Minneapolis, and in coming 
years the company will repent publishing them. 

Such advertising is harmful to dealer and manufacturer. 








Hupfeid Mechanical Piano. 
T is very probable that suit will be entered at 
an early date by Ludwig Hupfeld, of Leipsic, Germany, 
manufacturer of the Hupfeld Mechanical Piano against the 
Automaton Piano Company for infringement of patent. 
The attorneys are Messrs. Goepel & Raegener, Stewart 
Building. Mr. Ernst Hupfeld, who had charge of the 
World's Fair exhibit of this house, is now in New York in 
charge of the affairs, and itis among the possibilities that 
he will take steps to organize a company for the purpose of 
applying the mechanical attachment to the pianos made in 
this country. 
The Automaton Piano Company is now in the hands of 
a receiver, and it is not known what steps they propose to 
take in this action. 








Communication 
Editors Musical Courier: 
E have completed the addition to our fac- 
tory giving us much needed room for our increasing 
business. We have not felt the stringency in the money 
market, having just launched into the business, as we 
should have done had we been in business longer. The 
trade is early recognizing the sterling merits of the Schim- 
mel & Nelson piano as evidenced by the numerous addi- 
tions of new dealers and the increase of orders received 
daily. We are daily assured that there was a demand for 
a strictly high grade piano manufactured in the West, and 
we are in it to stay. 
Wishing you a Merry Christmas and Happy New Year, 
we remain, Yours, &c., 
Tue ScuimMeL, & Netson Piano Company. 
Annual Meetings. 
NNOUNCEMENTS of the following meet- 
ings of stock companies were received too late for in- 
sertion in our last issue : 
Oliver Ditson Company...... Last Wednesday in February 
EE PE ss sc crals cumic me 4 ¢¢4ss ahal July 1 
Mason & Risch Vocalion Co. (Ltd.). . First Tuesday in April 











—A novel method of advertising is attracting attention at Taylor’s 
music house. The word “Taylor's” is made up of incandescent 
lamps, the letters spelling downward. The current is switched on 
automatically so as to illuminate the lamps forming the T, then the 
A and so on through the word and, finally the word is twice illumi- 
nated entire. Then the process begins over again. As the illumina- 
tion is ina conspicuous corner it shines down the street a long dis- 
tance.—Springfield, Mass., ‘“ Republican.” 

GV Anzae, a position by an experienced pianotuner. Sober and 
industrious and willing to work for moderate wages. First 
class references. Address H. C., care THE MUSICAL COURIER. 
ee position to represent either piano or organ factory to 
the wholesale trade, Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky, Virginia 
territory preferred, on reasonable salary. Call on or address Box 9, 





Concord, Lewis County, Ky. 








~ Story & Clark Organ Company. 

















CHICAGO. 
Largest Exclusive Organ Manufacturers in the World. 


FACTORIES: 








HIGH GRADE ORGANS ONLY. 


LONDON. 
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STRICH & ZEIDLER, ..., =2A™NOS...... 





FAZELTON 








BROTHERS 








‘THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS » )( A NOs IN EVERY RESPECT. _ 


Kh APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE.*+—>>- 


Nos. 34 & 36 UNIVERSITY PLACH, NHW YoRE. 





CARL 
FISCHER, 


6 Fourth Ave., New York. 


Sole Agent for the United States for the 
Famous 


F. BESSON & CO., 
LONDON, ENGLAND, 


Prototype Band Instruments, the Easiest Blowing and Most Perfect Instruments on Earth. 

Band and Orchestra Music, both Foreign and Domestic, made a specialty of, and for its completeness 
in this line and music for different instruments my house stands unapproached in this country. Catalogues will 
be cheerfully furnished upon application. 

_ Musical Merchandise Department, Wholesale and Retail, complete in all its appointments. Every- 
thing is — and purchased direct, and greatest care is exercised to procure goods of the finest quality 
only. My Instruments and Strings are acknowledged to be the Best Quality obtainable. 

Some of the Many Specialties I represent: E. Rirrersuausen (Berlin), Boehm System Flutes; 
Cottin-Mezzin, Paris, Celebrated Violins, Violas and ’Cellos; Burret Paris (Evette & Schaeffer), Reed Instru- 
ments. Over 1,000 Instruments constantly in stock. 


Peccatte (Paris) and Suess Celebrated Violin Bows, 


S.S. STEWART," FINE BANJOS. 


Publisher of BANJO MUSIC and BOOKS. 
Also the “ BANJO AND GUITAR JOURNAL.” pan 
















SEND FOR 
CATALOGUE. 


STORE AND FACTORY: 
221 & 223 CHURCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





“Spite hos Cava logeice— Co 
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JAMES ABBOTT & SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FIRST-CLASS ACTIONS 


FOR UPRIGHT FIANOS, 


FORT LEE, - NEW JERSEY. 








JACOB DOLL, Manufacturer. 


Office, Factory and Warerooms: 


Southern Blyd. and Trinity Ave., 
(East 188rd Street). 


NEW YORK. 





s| 159-161 E. 126th St , New York. 





WITH THE NEW 
Sort Stop. 


PIANOS. 


HIGH GRADE.—TWO SIZES.—TEN STYLES, 


TERRITORY PROTECTED, WRITE FOR PRICES, 


PRESCOTT PIANO CO. 


"It a 


& C (), S: Bare g.§ 
175 & 177 Hester Street, PIANOFORTE 
COR. MOTT 8T., CTIONS. 


NEW YORK. 
E"aRRAND A Worry. 


PRESCOTT 


EXCEL IN 
TONE, TOUCH, DESIGN, 
DURABILITY AND WORKMANSHIP, 





























High Grade Organs, 


Branch Offices: 


NEW YORK. CHICAGO, DETROIT, MICH. 


KRAKAUER BROS. 
PIANOS. 


Wareroom : 
115-117 E. 14th St., New York. 
DO YOUR PIANOS | IF SO, TRY DIAMOND 
LOOK BLUE? HARD OIL POLISH. 
Works Like Magic! Does no Damage! 
BEWARE OF COUNTERFEITS. 


Ne cca HARTFORD DIAMOND POLISH CO., 


First Premium, Connecticut 
EXartford, Comn. 


State Fair, 1890, g!I and g2. 








Factory and Office : 









DIAMOND 








YOURS 
IF 






You Manufacturer 
and Carver oi 

PAY 
THE Piano Legs, 
PRICE. LYRES and 

PILASTERS, 
NO IN A VARIETY OF 

STYLES. 
Exorbitant Orders from dealers prompt. 
4 > PRICE. ly attended to. 











STYLE TRIUMPH-OUR sce see eben oe 2 
Weaver Organ & Piano Co., York, Pa. Da a th Ae 
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Ch. F. Pietschmann & Sons’ Company. 


HE Berlin Musical Instrument Manufactur- 
ing Company, incorporated as Ch. F. Pietschmann & 
Sons’ Company, held its general meeting Nevember 29, 
under the presidency of Mr. W, Breaken, and fifteen share- 
holders, representing 763 yotes, were present. One of the 
shareholders interrogated the management respecting the 
continuous decrease of the returns, and described this as a 
remarkable fact. Director Pietschmann replied that pre- 
viously the goods sent out on commission as well as the 
return freight were put under the head of returns, but lat- 
terly only goods actually sold were entered under returns. 
To further questions he replied that the society must make 
allowances for bad times, The management had spared no 
efforts by salesmen on the road and advertising to increase 
the returns, bat to no purpose. It would be easy to raise 
the figures for returns if profits were renounced, but the 
management rejected every proposition that offered no 
advantage. The profits of the company for 1892-03 were 
about 128,000 marks, while in the previous year there was 
a loss of 23,000 marks. 

The New York branch, the “child of sorrow” of the 
company, had made neither gains nor losses, and the Bel 
Credére entry of 85,000 marks was placed too high. The 
stock in New York had been sold by degrees, On July 1, 
1892, the goods amounted to 138,840 marks, on July 1, 1893, 
to 101,814 marks, and now were reduced to 72,000 marks, 
which it was hoped could be disposed of without loss in the 
next six months. The discontinuance of the New York 
branch diminished trade expenses. The management in- 
tended to limit production, The company must not be 
compared with Leipsic companies, as the latter made only 
specialties, while Pietschmann offered everything. They 
had put out a new kind of musical boxes, which went off so 
well that they could scarcely overtake orders, For this 
new machines had to be got and new workmen engaged. 
As to the new Unicon, the speaker said that, after long 
efforts, they had succeeded in obtaining a card of metal 
covered with paper, while previously the cards had been of 
pasteboard. The demand for the Unicon was increasing 
and a big firm in England had offered to push it. The 
company must have a stock of materials, as they could only 
use timber that had been dried for months. 

The stock was inventoried very low, and yet 14,000 marks 
were written off. In 1884 the stock represented 430,000 
marks, while in 1892-8 it reached its lowest figure in the 
decade with 411,000 marks. There was a large reduction 
in accounts receivable, the debits for this year being about 
0,800 marks. The Del Crédere entry against the New York 
branch of 20,000 marks ought to be only partly taken into 
account, The prospects were that the balance against the 
company would be extinguished in the current year. 

The resolution was passed unanimously. Mr. Mandel 
was re-elected to the committee, and Mr. W. Breaken as 
president. 


A Warning. 
HE Musicat Courier, a prominent musical 
journal, published in New York, waged unrelenting 
warfare for many years against shoddy and bogus piano and 
organ manufacturers and dealers, and finally succeeded (with 
the aid of the United States Government), in breaking up 
many swindling concerns in the northern cities. Aslong as 
this war raged comparatively few victims fell into the hands 
of these humbug concerns, and for a brief period of time it 
seemed as though reputable manufacturers and honest 
dealers would win the fight against dishonesty and fraud 
of the most flagrant character, but since there has been a 
lull in hostilities we find the contagion is breaking out 
again in a worse form, if possible, than before. We believe 
that most people are fair minded and honorable in their 
dealings with mankind, and would not knowingly help to 
perpetuate institutions that are nourished and sustained 
wholly by fraud and pernicious business methods, yet this 
is exactly what all customers do when they place their 
orders for instruments with such firms as those to which 
this circular of warning refers. 

Tons upon tons of piano and organ literature, contain- 
ing tempting offers, is being distributed broadcast over 
Texas, and the object of this warning is to put customers 
on their guard, This “literature” attempts to convey 
the impression that $500 pianos are actually being sacri- 
ficed at less than one-third their value, while the prices of 
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organs are slaughtered in the same proportion. If customers 
could only appreciate how absolutely worthless these in- 
struments are in every particular, there would be very few 
sold; but unfortunately the eagerness of a great many 
persons to save a few dollars impels them to place their 
orders without making the slightest inquiry from com- 
petent authority into the merits of the instruments they are 
about to buy. After the trade is closed, and the whole or 
part of the purchase price has been paid, it is then too late 
to seek redress. 

People who buy such instruments are generally those 
who know nothing about their merits, and very little about 
their construction. If all the keys of the piano respond to 
the touch, and a sound is emitted, the instrument is con- 
sidered all right and in good condition, although the ham- 
mets may strike only one of the strings instead of two or 
three which are tuned in unison. The actions, keyboards 
and every particle of material used in the construction of 
these cheap, shoddy instruments are of the poorest quality. 
We can unhesitatingly say not many of these cheap pianos 
will stand in tune, although the so-called manufacturers and 
agents may state the contrary to catch the unwary. 

Furthermore, they are not musical instruments, as the 
tones are anything by musical, and they are totally unfit 
for children to practice on. The best music teacher living 
could not impart a first-class musical education to pupils who 
must use such instruments. There is an old adage that 
‘*a stitch in time saves nine,” and there is no one to whom 
this could be better applied than the prospective purchaser 
of a pianooranorgan. We have been established in Galveston 
since 1866 and our rule has always been to handle reliable 
goods and give every possible protection to those who favor 
us with their patronage. We have houses also in Dallas, 
San Antonio, Houston, Austin and Waco. 

Tuos. Goccan & BrotueEr, 
Galveston, Texas. 


Harry Raymore Watched. 

T the office of the Shaw Piano Company this 
A afternoon were seated the president of the company, 
Hon. Matthew Griswold ; Marvin E. Griswold, treasurer, 
and Harry J. Raymore, secretary and manager, discussing 
the outlook for next year, when Mr. C. F. Reeps, the super- 
intendent, entered and stated to the gentlemen that trouble 
was brewing in the factory and that the men demanded the 
presence of Mr. Raymore on the lower floor. Now there 
have been surprised men in Erie before, but none more 
agreeably so than was Harry J. Raymore when Mr. 
Matthew Griswold, in well chosen words, presented him, 
on behalf of the workmen, with a solid gold watch, chain 
and charm, as a token of the high regard and esteem in 
which he is held by them. Mr. Raymore was completely 
taken by surprise, and for a few moments was dumb, but 
his ever ready topgue came to his relief and he managed 
to accept the beautiful tribute in words suitable to the occa- 
sion, but was well-nigh overcome as he fully realized the sen- 
timents which prompted the beautiful act of the men with 
whom he has been so intimately associated. The watch is 
14 karat, handsomely engraved and contains one of the 
finest Waltham movements obtainable. The chain is of the 
newest pattern and the locket is of Roman gold, studded 
with diamonds and having a monogram engraved.—Erie 
‘* Evening Herald,” December 28. 





Copy of Award to Carl Scheel Pianos. 


REPORT that this exhibit deserves award 

for purity and excellence of tone, the duration and 
singing quality of which are extremely good and musical. 
The action is of the highest class, the touch easy, firm and 
with exceptionally good separating power. Material and 
workmanship are all of the highest character. The cases 
are fine workmanship and artistic in design and finish, 

(Signed) Hucu A. CLarkg, Judge. 


Important. 
A* established branch house doing a good 


business in the city of Chicago desires to join 
with one or two Eastern responsible manufacturers 
in joint branch warerooms. All particulars will be given 
on application to ‘‘B,” care Tur Musicat Courter, 226 Wa- 
bash avenue, Chicago, III. 





* The “Crown” Piano. 
‘* When Music, heavenly maid, was young, 
She woke the echoes with her song, 
The beasts and birds enraptured hung, 
While hills and yales the notes prolong. 


But now, oh, joy! an earthly maid 

Can charm us through her finger tips ; 
The *‘ Crown” Piano deftly played 

All others must in time eclipse. 


So pure, so sweet, so rich in tone, 
Some Solon should a word invent, 
A score of adjectives in one, 
To tell the world how excellent, 
How unsurpassed the model shown, 
The *‘ Crown” Piano stands alone. 








The Old Story Reversed. 
HEN in Cincinnati last month,” remarked 

Luke H. Holmes, at the Lindel, ‘‘ I saw one of 
the best cases of the biter getting bit that could be im- 
agined. Five or six of us were sitting in the Burnet House 
rotundo, when a fairly well-dressed but apparently dis- 
tressed youth approached us with a violin. He made no 
effort to play, but talking tothe crowd began to tell a hard 
luck story, including sickness, disgrace and poverty, and 
wound up by saying he must sell his loved violin so as to 
keep a roof over his aged mother’s head. I didn't want his 
violin as a gift, and as it hardly seemed a case in which 
a quarter would be of any use, I tried to look as though I 
didn’t hear. My neighbor, or rather the man onthe next 
chair, seemed much interested in the description of the 
instrument, its great age and its unappraisable value, and 
I thought he seemed surprised, when in answer toa casual 
question of ‘ how much,’ the youth replied sorrowfully that 
he would take $100. Tothis my neighbor replied with a 
laugh and an offer of $25, and finally he secured the al- 
leged Stradivarius for $40. 

The seller left very promptly after receiving his money, 
and the buyer chuckled over his bargain. Turning the 
violin over and over, with the air of a man who knew it all, 
he pointed out the countless evidences of value and genu- 
ineness, and boasted that he had beaten the boy out of at 
least $100, if not $200. Somehow or other an altercation as 
to the value of the violin arose, and to settle some cigar 
bets we adjourned to a music store, and asked the op- 
pinion of the proprietor. That gentleman offered to dupli- 
cate the instrument for $5, and to goa little lower ona 
large order. The man, who thought he knew all about 
violins and had paid $40 for the privilege of so thinking, 
presented the instrument to the storekeeper, and started on 
a still hunt after the distressed youth, whom, it is needless 
to add, he failed to find.”—-St Louis ‘- Globe Democrat.” 








—Albert R. Milner has brought an action in Common Pleas Court 
to close up the affairs of the partnership of Milner & Lind, manu- 
facturing a “patent for adjustable piano stools.” John H. Spon- 
seller represents Mr. Milner.—Canton, Ohio, “ Democrat.” 

—Thomas Richardson, a tall man with all the fingers cut off one 
hand, has been in Decatur selling pianos for the Friends Supply 
Company, of Philadelphia and Cincinnati. He bargained to sell the 
pianos for $200 on the monthly payment plan, $2 a month, no interest, 
and promising a year’s tuition free. In every case Richardson in- 
sisted on the payment of $2 down. The purchasers have not re- 
ceived their pianos. The scheme was exposed and the police are on 
the track of Richardson.—Cincinnati “Tribune.” 


MALCOLM LOVE PIANOS. 


A High Grade Plano, equal to any! 


WATERLOO ORGAN CO., Waterioe, #1. 


§23™ We invite correspondence fron Dealers in localities where 
we are not represented. 


A BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY. 


We desire to sell our entire established Piano and business of 
fifteen years’ standing, good will, stock and fixtures. Our ks will show 
that we have done a very large and profitable business. Good reasons 
given for selling. The finest sheet music and office fixtures in the South 


Address WALTER D. MOSES & CO., 
Richmond, Va. 

















P. J. Gildemeester, for Many Years Managing Partner of Messrs. Chickering & Sons. 





— Gildemeester & Kroeger 





Henry Kroeger, for Twenty Years Superintendent of Factories of Messrs. 


Steinway & Sons. 














ee | + Second Avenue and Twenty-first Street, New York. 
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WESSEL oe 


—— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


PIANO ACTIONS. 


STANDARD OF THE WORLD! 


455, 457, 459 and 461 WEST 45th STREET; 
636 and 638 TENTH AVENUE, and 452, 454, 456 and 458 WEST 46th STREET, 
OFFICE, 457 WEST 45th STREET, 


NEW YoRz. . . 


G. W. SEAVERNS, SON & G0, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


square, Grand & Upright Piano Actions, 


113 BROADWAY, CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 











ake PIANOS 


ences woverate nD GO.000 MADE  evenv werevuenr 


TERMS REASONABLE. ‘FULLY WARRANTED, 


"AND IN USE. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE Free. 


EMERSON P! PIANO CO. 


116 Boylston St., Boston. 92 Fifth Ave., New York. 
218 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


sounding Boards, Wrest Planks, 


é&c., coc. 


nu. EF. BHePBUORN ce CoO., 
ROOM 79, BIBLE HOUSE, NEW YORK, 














Factories and Milis - Stratford and Oregon, Fulton Co., N. ¥. 





HALLET & DAVIS GO'S PIANOS. 


179 Tremont Street, Boston; 88 Fifth Avenue, New York; 1416 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; $11 Ninth Street, aanmieein D. C.; Kim- 


WAREROOMS: 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT. 


eae oy Liszt, Gottschalk, Wehli, Bendel, Strauss, Sare 
bt, Paulus, P amon Heilbron and Germany's 
Greatest Masters. 


ball Hall, Wabash Avenue, Chicago; Market and Powell Streets, San Francisco, Cal. ; 512 Austin Avenue, Waco, Texas. FACTORY: Boston, Mass, 





The Banjo That Leads Them All! 
FRANK B. CONVERSE SOLID ARM. 


What Eminent Banjoists say of it: 


** The Converse Banjothat Iam now using ‘‘A musical Banjo; beautiful in work- 
every night tells its own story clear back to| manship and unsurpassed in tone.” 
the box office.” BIL_y CARTER. Con. BoyLe. 





‘*They possess a beautiful tone and are 
second to none.” 


‘*T have not found its equal for brilliancy, 
richness and fullness of tone.” 


BILLY ARLINGTON, OKLAHOMA BILL. 





- SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


HAMILTON S. GORDON, {3 East (4th Street, New York City. 








HAMMACHER. SCHLEMMER 


209 sow NEW YOR 


PIANO AND ORGAN 


MATERIALS 4N° 





ASS. STRING 
CIlOTT! 


ENGRAV 


PRANCIS RAMAC 
WEST 


lo2 & 64 








RICHARDSON 
NC ons, | Piano Case Co., 


MANUFACTURERS, 


Send for Estimates. 


LEINS & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF FIRST-CLASS 


UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Factory and Warerooms, - - 542 WEST FORTIETH STREET. 








LYON, POTTER & OO, etorn Agent, > 
1% end 176 W Avenue, CHICAGO, ILD. 
SHERMAN, CLAY & CO. Pacific Coast Agents, 

SAN FRANCISCO, OAL 


BOLLMAN BROS, & OO., Southwestern Agts., 5’ T. LOUIS, Mo. 
M. STEINERT & SONS 00., New ae 











High Top Organs. 
Chapel Organs. 
Piano Cased Organs 


FINA 22= BINA 


HIGH GRADE INSTRUMENTS ONLY. 


THE EDNA PIANO AND ORGAN CO, 


MONROEVILLE, OHIO. 


ROTH & ENGELHARDT, 
PIANO ACTIONS, 


Office: 114 Fifth Avenue, Room 59, New York City. 
Factories: St; Johneville, N. ¥., on N. ¥. C. RR; Chicage Heights on Bast Il. RR. 
A. P. ROTH, formerly with A. 








"TROLIUHAL YOU MOM I'idd¥ 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. 








FRED, ENGELHARDT, 





PIANO 
LEOMINSTER, MASS. 


REASONABLE PRICES, 





‘ormerly Foreman of Steinway & Suns’ Action Department. 
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CHICAGO MANUFACTURERS AND JOBBERS. 








THE PIANO AND ORGAN SUPPLY CO., 


———MANUFACTURERS OF—— 


ORGAN REEDS AND KEYS, 


93 to 113 RACINE AVE,, CHICAGO. 





REEDS TUNED TO STANDARD PITCH, A435. 


BAUER PIANOS. 


HIGHEST GRADE. 





STRICTLY 
Dealers in want of a leader will do well to examine these instruments, Catalogue 


on application, Correspondence invited, 


JULIUS BAUER & CO., 
Warerooms: 226 & 228 Wabash Avenue, t Ch icago. 


Factory: 500, 502, 604 & 506 Clybourn Avenue, 


NEWMAN BROS.’ ORGANS, 


COR. W. CHICAGO AVE. AND DIX ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 











THE PATENT PIPE SWELL 


Produces finer Crescendos than can be obtained in any other organ in 
the market. 

JACK HAYNES, General Manager of the New England, Middle 
and Southern States, also the Continent of Europe. 

Dealers who are in the City should visit the New York Warerooms 
and examine these organs. 


JACK HAYNES, 20 BAST 17th 8T., NEW YORE. 








PIANOS, 


Containing the Techniphone Attachment. 


STHGHBDR ck OoO.., 
FACTORIES AT COLUMBIA HEIGHTS. 
Office and Warerooms : | 
Cor. Jackson Street and Wabash Ave., 
CHICAGO, ILL, 
All mail should be sent to the office, 


Send for Catalogue. 











BUSH:GERTS 


ne L4 GRADE 


MEDIVM FRICE 
DIANOS 











126-130 N.Union St., Chicago, ll 


MANUFACTURERS 








SALESROOMS 
CHICAGO. -——_i\ 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 





54 Catalogues 












“THE 
HIGHEST 
TYPE.” 
MANUFACTURED BY 
HIGH CLASS ONLY. 


STACK PIANOS 


STACK PIANO CP 


Capital, 
$50,000.00. 


171 and 173 SOUTH CANAL STREET, CHICAGO. 





HIGH GRADE UPRIGHT PIANOS. 








HOUSE & DAVIS PIANO CO. 


Plano Manufacturers, 


160, 162 & 164 W. Van Buren St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


A. H. Andrews & Co. 


215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
Manufacturers Andrew's Metal Piano Chairs. 
Attractive, light, comfortable and 
indestructible. 


Steel twisted together. Finished in 
Antiques Copper, Nickel, Brass, Silver 
or Gold, highly polished. 


This Chair is 
convegtible in 
toa luct Chair, 





Piano and 
Typewriter. 





Duet Chair. 





Automatic movement. 
Any child can raise the 
back, which drops into 
place, making luxurious 
chair shown on the left. 

Cheapest Chairs made. 

Send for Catalogue. 


ADAM SCHAAF, 
Manufacturer of Pianos. 


Factory: 398 & 400 West Monroe St., 


Adjustable 
Spring Back 
hair. 
Supports the 
where it 
is needed 








OFFICE AND SALESROOM ;: 
276 West Madison Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


The Thompson Music Co., 


—JOBBERS OF — 


MUSICAL GOODS, 


AND WESTERN AGENTS FOR 


Sohmer Pianos. Mathushek Pianos, 
Gemunder Guitars, 





C. HINZE PIANO CO., 


C, HINZE, President, 
MANUFACTURERS OF FIRST-CLASS 


PIANOS, 


Office and Factory: 


104-108 W. Washington Street, 
CHICAGO. ILL. 


COULON PIANO CO, 


MANUFACTURFR OF 


PIANO FORTES. 


OFFICE AND FACTORY: 

COR. SUPERIOR and ERIE STS., OTTAWA, ILL. 
E. COULON, Pres. and Manager. 

AGENTS WANTED ———_=. 


HAMILTON 


ORGAN CO., 


Chicago, U. Ss. A. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


REED ORGANS 


Of High Grade and Standard Quality. 
FACTORY AND OFFICE: 
85, 87 AND 89 HENRY STREET, 
Near Canal and Fourteenth Sts. 


SMITH & BARNES PIANO CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


UPRIGHT + PIANOS. 


FACTORY: 


471 Olybourn Ave., 
OEBICAGO. 
SEND FOR OUR NEW CATALOGUE. 


B. ZSCHERPE & CO., 


248 to 251 N. Wells Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 

















367 WABASH AVENUE. 


STRICTLY HIGH GRADE PIANOS. 














THE MUSICAL 














AUGUST POLLMANN, 
Manpertec cero Musical instruments 





Brass Band 
Instruments, String 
Band Instruments, Ac- 
cordions, Harmonicas, Strings, 

&e. The Celebrated Pollmann Banjos, 
Guitars, Mandolins and Violins, The elegant 
new patented Mandolio Banjo, as per cut. The most 
beautiful finish, sweetest tone and easies: string instrument 
to learn to “ay on yet manufactured. Patented May 3, 1887. 


70 & 72 Franklin St, *sracway. Mew York City. 








THE PREMIER SNARE DRUM. 





Each Head can be tightened separately. 





Tightening device made entirely of metal. 





A. G. SOISTMANN, Manaaer, 
923 Locust St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Send for Catalogue. . . 
U. S. Pat. July 5, 1892. Canada Pat. Nov. 30, 1892. 





EXCELSIOR DRUM WORKS, 





BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Brapsury Music Hatt, | CHICAGO, ILL. Manupacrory, 
290 & 292 Fulton 8t., 210 Po cpl oe A eee bd Ai ae 125 to 135 Raymond St., 
| Address al the 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. due, eee © BROOKLYN, N. Y. 





Mahogany Veneers are our specialty. We carry at all times 
a very large stock, probably the largest to be found anywhere in 
the trade, and we solicit a visit from buyers when in this market. 

We carry also a full line of all other veneers, both sawed and 
Shaved WM. E. UPTEGROVE & BRO., 

Foot East roth Street, New York. 





THE COLBY PIANO (0., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GRAND anv UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Factories and Main Offices: ERIE, PA. 


CHICAGO: 327-329 WABASH AVENUE. 
TEEN JUIALIUS N. BROWMDN CoO., WESTERN AGENTS. 


NLULTZ & BAUER, 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 
Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. 


FACTORY AND WAREROOMS: 


338 and 340 East 3ist St., New York. 


CHASE, ROBERTS & C0., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO VARNISH Es 
IBrRoosnuyrn, INT. “X. 














ZManwmibar Varnishes a Specialty. 





a the FORTE: ACTION 


UARE: & UP tet ik a ‘Md 


ON vs 
_ee 
— a S\— 





eI 


eae ae 





NEAR GRAND aia toe 





7 ~ Cambridgeport Mass. 
Y BUT ONE GRADE AND THAT THE HIGHEST 


‘A \ 
VS 
RAILROAD, “Se 





o——— 
"ORG xe 


——MADE BY—— 
THE KRELL PIANO CO., 


Manufacturers of strictly first-class 





CORNISH & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 25 YEARS, 
— MANUFACTURERS OF —— 


Upright Cabinet Grand Pianos and 
Church, School, Lodge and Parlor Organs. 


FACTORIES AND OFFICES: WASHINGTON, N. J- 


H.R. KNOPF, 
Bow and Violin 


Maker, 


IMPORTER AND DEALER IN 





















PIANO 





Cremona Violins, | WOOD WORKING 
Violas and ’Cellos. PACTORY. 

French, German and Piano Legs, Trusses 
and Pilasters. 


other makers. 
Sawing, Carving 
and 
Engraving Panels. 
SQUARE LEGS 
FOR REPAIRING 
OLD PIANOS, 


BERNARD N. SMITH 
514to518 W. Mth St., 
NEW YORK. 





Elegant Cases, Bows and 
Strings. Artistic Repair- 
ing a Specialty, 








117 FOURTH AVENUE, 
Near rath Street, 


NEW YORK. 


















1|\The ©. Ss. STONE 





GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


CINCINNATI, O 


‘LUDWIG & U0. 


BLASIUS 








PIANO 


INCORPORATED. 
Capital: One Million Dollars. 


WOODBURY, N. J. 





BUSINESS ESTABLISHED IN 1851, 








FINEST GRADE UPRIGHT “* "Beger* 


Fiano Cases 
ARH THT BEST. 
BRVING, 


702-704 East { 48th Street, 


NEW VORK. 








MASS. 
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1833. 








i wow” VIARTIN GUITARS iw teu 


Manufactured by C. F. Martin & Co. 


1893. 


iw" NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME. #1 





For over sixty years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reliable instruments used by all first-class Professors and Amateurs throughout the country. 


They enjoy a world-wide reputation, and testimonials could be added from the best Solo players ever known, such as 
Mr. S, De La COVA, 

Mr. CHAS. De JANON, 
and many others, but deem it unnecessary to do so, as the public is well aware of the superior merits of the Martin Guitars, 


Madame De GONI, | Mr. 


Mr. J. P. COUPA, Mr, 


WM. SCHUBERT, | 
FERRER, 


| Mr. H. WORRELL, | Mr. N. J. LEPKOWSKI, 
Mr. N. W. GOULD Mr. LUIS T. ROMERO, 
Parties have in vain tried to imitate them, net 


enly here in the United States, but also in Europe. They still stand this day without a rival, notwithstanding all attempts to puff up inferior and unreliable guitars. 


Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 19 Murray St., near B’way, New York. 
Importers of all kinds of MUSICAL IN STRUMENTS, STRINGS, Etc., Etc., Etc. 








KURTZMANK 
PIANOS, 


C. KURTZMANN & CO, 


MANUFACTURERS, 


526 to 636 NIAGARA ST., BUFFALO, K. Y. 


RBAGE 


4PIANOS.> 


Recelved Highest Award at the United States 

Centennia! Exhibition, 1876, 

And are admitted to be the most In- 

of the . «Guaranteed for Five Years. 

rated ~ jogue furnished on application. 
bl, ‘erms 4 rey 








Prices 
Warerooms, 237 E. 23d Street. 
Factory, from 233 to 245 E. 23d St., New York. 


©. REINWARTH, 


PIANOFORTE STRINGS, 


386 and 388 Second Avenue, 
Between eed and 23d Sts., NEW YORK. 











93000 
| SOLD. 


LEE NEW York 
fi and 
whet (1/0090. 














UNKXCELLED IN 
Power and Singing Quality of Tone, 





Precision and Delicacy of Touch, 
And Every Quality Requisite in a 


FIRST CLASS PIANO 
For Catalogue and Territory address 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 

General Factors, - - - CINCINNATI, O. 








EXCELSIOR VIOLINS, 


Violas, 'Cellos, Double Basses, Bows, Strings and Fittings. 


Highest Grade Instruments,  , 2=-°@ 


% A) 
By Frirst-Cvass Artists Onty. NOY 
v 


Made in Our Dresden Ateliers. 





Instruments only genuine bearing our Trade Mark. 
Agencies for several States still open. 


'u0};n03,;ddp uo poy 29 OL 
*HO100 NI ISIT GAL¥ULSATII 


Trade mark 


Trade mark § 
ALFRED MORITZ & CO., DRESDEN (Saxony). 


London Branch : 37 Jewin Crescent, E.C. 
Glasgow Branch: 21 East Howard St. 





CONNOR 
PIANOS. 


134th Street and Southern 
Boulevard, 


Nav FTORnRZz. 








Dealers admit that they are the best medium priced 
Pianos in America. (49 Send for Catalogue. 

N. B.—Pianos not shipped before being thoroughly 
Tuned and Regulated. 





COMSTOCK, CHENEY & (0., 


IVORY CUTTERS AND MANUFACTURERS. 





PIANO KEYS, ACTIONS ano HAMMERS, 


Ivory and Composition Covered Organ Keys. 
The only Company Fernishing the Keys, Actions Hammers and Brackets Complete. 





Telegraph and R.R. Station : 


OFFICE AND FACTORY: 





FOSTER PIANOS“: 


FOSTER & CO., 





Rochester, N. Y. 





TAIB PIANO ACTION CoO., 


MANUFACTURERS 


OF 


GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANO ACTIONS. 


447, 449, 451, 458 and 


455 West 26th Street, 


Nav FTOnRz, 





G. CHEVREL, 


Designer and Maker of Artistic Marquetry. 








Gotp Megpat, Paris Exposition, 1889. 


PANELS AND NAME BOARDS FOR PIANOS AND ORGANS A SPECIALTY. 


PARIS. FRANCB. 
SAMPLES ON HAND FOR INSPECTION AT 


WILLIAM TONK & BRO., Agents for United States and omega, 26 TARREN ST., 


271 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO. 
M. SCHLEISSNER, 


PROPRIETOR OF THE 


PHENIX NOVELTY C0., 


793 Broadway, New York. 


(One door from St. Denig Hotel.) 
Branch: 124 Sansome St., San Francisco, Cal. 


NEW YORK, 





Manufacturer of all kinds of Art Embroideries and 
Art Effects in Fine Hand Painting. Table Covers 
Scarfs, Lambrequins, Upright and Square Piano 
Covers. 

Vulcanized Upright Storage Covers and In- 
strument Bags a specialty. 

Sample line of Piano Scarfs sent on approval if 

?desired. Please state reference when ordering. 


The Boston 





For 18 Durability 
lity of d 
duality of) UNEXCELLED.) 24 


PRICE MODERATE. 


Main Office and Works: Wooster, Ohio. 








DO NOT CONFUSE THE 


LEHR SEVEN OCTAVE ORG AN 


PIANO STYLE 


WITH OTHER MAKES IMITATING IT. 


THE LEHR opened the way for Seven Octave Organs and is far ahead of the 
procession in appearance, finish, tone and other improved qualities. 


More sold than all other makes combined. THE LEHR IS THE STANDARD. 


Address for Prices and New Catalogue, 


HH. LEHR & CoO., Easton, Pa. 
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ERNEST GABLER & BROTHE 


— ESTABLISHED 1854. —— 


Factory and Warerooms, 214, 216, 218, 220, 222 and 224 E. 22d St., New York. 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


LL our Pianos have our patent Agraffe Bell Metal Bar arrangement, patented 

July, 1872, and November, 1875, and our Uprights have our patent metallic 

action frame, cast in one piece, patented May, 1877, and March, 1878, which has 
caused them to be pronounced by competent judges 





THE BEST PIANOS MANUFACTURED. 





STHEIT, CCCPSR, BEWwirrT £ co. 


SOLE AGENT, 


MUSIC 


ROBT... M. WEBB, 


i190 THIRD AVENUE NEW TORE. 


TRENTON IRON COMPANY, Trenton, N. J. 


MANUFACTUR 


W IRE. 












Competition and increased business have not 
only improved the quality but reduced the price; 
and we think, In view of these facts, coupled with 
our recent brilliant success in England, that we are 
entitled to even a larger share of your generous 
patronage. 






Factories: 11th & 12th Aves., 48th & 49th Sts., New York, ™ 
Warerooms: Hardman Hall, Fifth Ave. & 19th St., New York. 


NEW YORK. CHICAGO. LONDON. 





Janine & Son, [SAAC | GOLE & SON 


818 & 890 Bast 39th it., New Tork, | Manufacturers and Dealers in 


marae VENEERS 
3 


GRAND ORGANS: 
And Importers of 


oR a ps 
. ¥.,4; St. Paul’s M. E. Ch., FANCY WOODS, 

426 and 427 Bast Eighth $t., Bast River, 

NEW YORK. 









N. Y., 4; Fifth Avenue Pres. 
Ch., N. t, A Brooklyn Taber- 
nacle, 4; First Presbyterian, 
Philadelphia, 3; Trinity Ch.. 
Francisco, 3; Christ Ch., 
New Orleans, 3 ; and Pittsburgh 
R. C. Cathedral, 4. 











_BROWN & 


PLANO 




















THE JEWETT UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Iliustrated Catalogue and Price List on Application, 


JEWETT PIANO CO., Manufacturers, 


LEOMINSTER, MASS. 


GORGEN & GRUBB, 


(Successors to F. FRICKINGER), Established in 1837, 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANOFORTE ACTIONS. 


Grand, Square and Upright. 


=e NASSAU, N. Y. 














ORGAN PIPES. 


Wood and Metal. .... Flue and Reed. ... . Voiced or Unvoioed. 
Front Pipes Decorated in the Highest Style of the Art. 


PIPH ORGAN MATERIALS. 
Keys, Pedals, Action Parts, Wires, &c. All guaranteed strictly first class. 
SAMUEL PIERCE, Established 1847, . READING MASS. 








| WICKHAM, CHAPMAN & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO PLATES. 


CAST, DRILLED, PINNED AND ORNAMENTED, 
ALSO 


~ PIANO HARDW ARAB. 
, SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, 








A handsomer or more useful Present 
for the Holidays than one of our 
upholstered Piano Chairs could not 
be found. ———_- 


SEND FOR PRICES, 


THE CHAS. PARKER CQ, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO STOOLS, SCARFS, LAMPS, &c., 
MERIDEN, CONN, 





A. EK. SMITH, 
Piano Hammer Coverer, 


330 MAIN STREET, 
CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 
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Grand and Upright GRAND AND UPRIGHT 


PIANOS. =PIANOFORTES. == 


Stremway & Sons are the only Manufacturers who make all component 
parts of their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the 
casting of the full metal frames), in their own factories. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS, STRINWAY HALL, 


Nos. 107, 109 & 111 Hast Fourteenth Street. 


CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON. W. 


EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’s PLANoFaBarK | VISSNER HALL, 294, 296, 298 FULTON ST. 


St. Pauli, Neve Rosen Strasse No. 20—24, HAMBURG, GERMANY. 


rr": Nos. 552, 554, 556, 558 STATE STREET, 


Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 58d—653d Street, New York City. 


PianoC ase and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Long BROOKLYN és N. » J 
Island City, opposite s20th Street, New York City. 


BRIGGS PIANOS, -::-. 
E FIRS Tin tu 


BosTONRNI. - i Re a in — of the 


CARD No. 8,117. Worlds’ Columbian Exposition, 


ALFRED DOLGE & SON. CHICAGO, 160s. 


EXHIBIT OF HAMMERFELTS AND HAMMERS. 





























OFFICES AND WAREROOMS: 





FACTORIES AND WAREROOMS: 














bining Compactness and Elasticity with great Durabil- 
ity, which is secured by a patent process, by means of 
which the surface of the Felt is covered with fine hair; also: 
The Piano Hammers are of the highest grade and of an im- 
proved shape, produced by their patent hammer covering 


ae Patent Hammerfelts are of the best quality, com- 


machine. (SIGNED), 


K. BUENZ, President Judges Liberal Arts. 
G. H. GORE, Secretary. 


CONOVER PIANOS FARR PIANOS 


— FOR — 


Q U a LITY, Noted for Perfection in 


DURASILITY sas 
BEAUTY Tone, Touch and Durability. 


ARE UNEXCELLED. 
$47" SEND FOR CATALUGUE OR CALL AT 


ver wammonrs  cxcr i= The Starr Piano Company, 








East Seventeenth Street. 
I I n Chi HENRY DET- 
CH iCAGO co AGE ORGAN Co., Sole Factors, ie nate Seite, Bail MANUFACTURERS, 
216 to 221 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO. Randolph Street. RICHMOND, INDIANA, 
LOCKWOOD PRESS, 126 and 126 Duane Street, Corner Church New York. 














